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|HOME BANK FUNDS 
SAVE 12,800 HOMES 


Federal Money Getting Into 
Circulation and Many 
Owners Bene fit 


Presenting News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 


PLANS TO DISARM | ea 
Strikes Reduce Payrolls by Millions; 


Price Regulation UNDERWORLD 
Arms Code to Regulate Sales; labor Seizes Its Chance To Organize 
and Desire for High Wages Cause 


Brings Delay in 
c 9 Steps to Stop Smuggling | 
Retailers Codes Of Machine Guns : 
Among Workers 
the manufacturing districts as the wheels of trade |OWnets’ Loan Corporation. 


MACHINE GUN sales in the United 
slip é | The Corporation has announced that in 


States will be regulated under the 
NRA code for the arms and ammunition 
‘its mortgage refinancing work up to Sept. 
That is the way Government officials are seeing | 23 it has heen able to stop 12,793 impend- 
the present strike picture. 


‘industry. and foreign nations may be 
ing foreclosures on properties valued at 
The situation has led to frequent published pre- 


called upon for aid in preventing the. 
smuggling of these weapons into this— 
'more than $36.000.000. 
dictions that President Roosevelt would issue a | UP to the same date some 51,730 home 
new official interpretation of the collective bargain- 


country. 
One of the major difficulties in disarm- | 
| owners had secured from the Corpora- 
; : ‘tion assurance of loans. These totaled 
ing sections of the National Recovery Act—Section 
7(a). Predicted also was an appeal from'him to | 


ing the “underworld army,” according to 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, is | 
smuggling of machine guns from. 
‘abroad. Some treaty arrangements may. 
be necessary to stop this activity, but the 
‘Department of Justice has reached 

$149,000.000. and were scatttered over 

every State in the country. 

workers rers asking S Sa Only 7,626 applicants, whose loans would 

troubles = ks their ‘have totaled $45,168,183. had to be re- 

peaceruly machinery pro- jected because of ineligibility under the 

vided by the Federal Government.” Home Owners’ Loan Act. Another 1.887 

There was no sign, however, that the President 

was disturbed. He continued to stand-on his earlier 

advice that the words of the Recovery Act were 


decision. 
Opposition Arises From Many he small arms ;manufacturers in this 
properties valued at $1.300.000 had to be 
| rejected after appraisal. 
plain. On Oct. 5 he eliminated from three codes of 
fair competition, clauses that sought to interpret 


tak |country, however, have agreed to place in 
Quarters to Provision for | their code an amendment permitting the, 
Compulsory Mark-ups to of machine or submachine guns only 
“1 ¢ to governments, banks and corporations 
By Retail Stores with police departments and to foreign 
| purchasers. The 
The way housewives. are reacting to, This action was taken. it was an- In its first progress report, the Corpora- na ecovery Administration 
tion also said: —for months the center of public atten-. 
“A total of 537 loans for $1,515,592 had | !0n—now is settled back definitely into a 
a been completely paid out up to Sept. 23,/niche as one important phase of the re- 
the labor: provision of the Recovery Act. “and the respective transactions — = (co ovv program. Others now sharing the 
One Big Union. — ae the Corporation's books. Many thousands li, are the farm relief activities, 
_ One Big Union.—What has been going on in the ‘of other applications received by the of-!5..:+ work project 
country came clearly to light with the statement | fcers are being acted upon. in process | 
of President William Green, before the convention oarores. 
of the American Federation of Labor, that 1,300,- | 
000 new members. had been added to the rolls of 
that organization in the past five months. 
Membership of unions affiliated with the federa- 


higher prices for the things they buy 1S\ nounced, Oct. 6. by the NRA. in compli- 
a matter of growing official concern IM oice with a request by Assistant Deputy 
“ne NRA at the moment, in addition to 
its other tasks, is in the midst of a re 
tion was reported to be the largest in its history, 
except for the period just after the World War. 


PRICE 10 CENTS [iy 

NRA Organizes 
For Final Task 
Of Enforcement 


First Two Phases of Work 
Are Done, General John- 
son Says, With Approval - 

Of Nearly 50 Codes - 


’ 
| 


Conflicts Over Collective Bargaining 
Spread of Unrest 


LMOST 12.800 home owners who were 
threatened with foreclosure now are 
free to make another start on paying off 
their indebtedness and retaining their 
‘homes because of the work of the Home 


General Agreement Still Is 
Awaiting Approval While 
Food Code Comes Up 


For Hearing 


QTRIKES today are receiving official recognition 
as one major reason for the recent slowing of 
industrial activity. 

Closed factories and closed mines are bringing 
payless paydays for increasing thousands of work- 
ers, who have been leaving their work to get rec- 
ognition for a union, or to gain some other end 
desired by them. 

In most instances, explains Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, chairman-of the National Labor Board, 
strikes are growing from differences of opinion be- 
tween employers and employes over the right of 
labor to organize and to bargain collectively, as 
that right is stated in the National Recovery Act. 

Besides, there are disputes growing from mis- 
understandings over meanings of industrial codes, 
and troubles growing from the urge for higher 
wages, as labor. drives for a quick organization of 
workers in industry. 

Whatever the reason for strikes—so officials em- 
phasize—millions of dollars weekly are being lost 
to pay rolls, and, as explained by Senator Wagner, 
these lost pay rolls mean less buying In markets 
that are crying for purchasers. 


The Way It Works.—Over 50,000 bituminous 


Reaction of Public 
To Increased Prices 


Boards to Be S«.. 

To Check. 

‘Buy Now Campaign 

With People Told It’ 

Their Own Tuterest ic 
Spend Money 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


With Outside Labor 


coal miners stay out on strike because Government 
and that he would sign the code, after officials disagreed over the meaning of the coal and 
weeks of delay. steel codes. 
_. Hearing on Food Code Pay Cuts in Civil Service Troubles in the coal fields caused Gen. Hugh §. 
A ‘code for food stores, including "a «.... ee ee Johnson, Administrator of the Recovery Act, to 
price-controlled feature similar to that ad - Criticized as Diserimina- express apprehension over the prospect of coal 

the code for other retail stores, is up for 
tion in Contrast With Re-| troubles spreading to steel centers to produce a 

covery Code Policy 


eir 


hearing Oct. 9. George Peek, Adminis- | : 
general tie-up. 


trator of the Farm Adjustment Act, has | 
indicated that the price clauses will not In Washington 4,000 men stay out of werk for 
weeks because the carpenters and the iron workers 


on Government building project cannot agree on 
which ones should place the covers on radiatoys. 


the Government. Administrator H. M. Halstead, Jr., co- 
A report that clerks in Washington de- | operating with the Department of Justice, 
pariment’ stores were telling customers | that the manufacturers give consideration 
that mark-ups on cotton goods were due to some restriction on the sale of these 
to the “tax on cotton,” caused a store} guns. 
survey to be made by Dr. Fred C. Howe. 
consumers’ counsel under the Agricultural | 6 
Adjustment Administration. | Demand for Equality her | 
The code of fair competition for n die This reorganization is.g4- | 
stores with its provision for price control. B ‘ h D . \ rected at the time, now aproaching, when 
remained unapproved. However, General | ritis ISCUSSIONS the Government's part in marshalling }in- 
Johnson indicated that he was not con-| dustry into line will grow less and less im- 
As a Precedent for portant, as more and more authority l 
be transferred to the separate industr 
The total is within 50,000 of that figure, “mete to rule their own destinies under 
Unions not affiliated with the federation, now War Debt Policies codes of self-government. } 
claiming a million members, would bring the total “Buy Now” Compaign ;-~ 
of union workers in industry to above the 5,000,000 coe before that time comes néarer, the 
A goal of 25,000,000 was visioned by Mr, ,|May Pave Way for Future 
ore rrangements With Our |to Buy” campaign, opening Oct. 9, In- 
Biggest gainers from unionigation have been the 8 oe stead of urging the public to spend its 
‘ 
hew type “industrial” or “vertical’’ unions. Debtors; Currency Prob- | money as a patriotic duty, the present 
This is the type of labor organization favob diresteg convincing people:w 
avoyed by lems May Be Discussed that their ow 5 
General Johnson. It also is the type favored by 
Dudley Cates, former assistant administrator for 


Wallace. Secretary of Agriculture. looks Government refuses to take a dose of its 
with disfavor on the marketing agree-'°¥" medicine in the case of Federal per- 
ment for the sugar industry. which is/Sonnel at the same time that it is re- | 


requires prudent expenditures. Facts ¢ at ad 
figures on rising prices, are to displays 


For the first time in four years the 
In the automobile centers, several thousand tool industry of the Recovery Act. Mr. Cates resigned | American Government will begin Oct. 9| ballyhoo. 
serene Bin ter spprere! @ Ueeserere | wages and reduce hours, word comes from nd dye workers lose their wages and at the same from his position when he found his views not in | the formal discussion of a debt owed to| A description of the present period gies ~ 
He is reported to feel that the code might | ‘Civi ti threaten the whole new model production of accord with th it by one of its war-time allies which is| during the past week by Gen. Hugt# S, 
result in sharp increases in the retail|Mcial sources that the Civil Service may lime Unreaten the whole a a accord with the provisions of the law permitting a | now seeking to have the indebtedness re-|Johnson, Administrator of the Rece . 
price of sugar, and some modifications ggg ee normal pay — in 1934. ia. vital industry, while arguing over wages and continuance of craft unions. 3 vised. , Act, referred to it as the final phase 

These developments accompanied a, Under the Economy Act of March 20. 1933. Wiolence flared in many strike centers scattered include the workers of Proce 
statement of policy on price problems by been forced to. an entire industry, rather fh Three Phases of 

‘ ake furloughs -without pay. 


Board, operating | 


the Gensumers’ 
under the National Recovery Act. 


Defense cf Federal Policy 
Main argument of the Government is 
Price Investigation lthat pay cuts have been necessary to 


What housewives were being told in| maintain the credit of the Government 
stores, brought action in the Agricultural! py a sound financial status of the Treas- 
Adjustment Administration. 


'ury and to stop the mounting cost of 
A shopping tour revealed that in some) Government. 

cases clerks were saying that price in-; [nconsistent. say those who think the 
creases up to 100 per cent were being! Government should follow its own advice, 
caused by the processing ta® on cotton. and raise the pay of its army of half a 
which they described as “the tax on COt- million workers instead of cutting it. 


ton.” Many private business and trade organ- 
D:. Howe warned buyers that the cot- izations are criticizing the Government's 


ton processing tax is 4.2 cents per pound) personnel policy. Representatives of 800,-. 


on the net weight of cotton going into 999 metal trades unionists of the American 
the manufactured commodity. 


“Those who do the buying for house-' ton, Sept. 29, advised a five-day and 30- 
hold.” he declared, “should bear in. mind’ hour week for all Federal workers. Busi- 
his ure ane URINE concern in the National 

SUIY' favor restoration of the pre 
many of the increases of which we have! ¢oy the Civil Service. P 
by sales clerks that these mark-ups are | Laws Affecting Status of Clerks 
due only to the processing tax, they should 


question cago for all Federal employes getting more than 
$1,000 a year, and up to 20 per cent in 
two PAY depending on the size of the salary 
owever, postmasters, rural mail car- 
of an riers, teachers, policemen and firemen 
price 0 .25, for example, is just under were not included. 


8 cents. Work Bycioiy pag nine- ~~ annual leave was reduced from 30 to 15 
apiece warrant a tax of only cents; power was granted to reorganize 
of ever (ee noun and no vacancies were to 
ton, averaging $1.42 have a tax of about Naleeaeie law 
8', cents. and on unbleached muslin av-) Treasury-Post 
eraging 13 cents a vard. with a third of a’ 
pound of cotton. the tax should be about 
1 cent.” 

Mr. Peek has called in store owners to: 
learn if they have a policy of instructing. 


30, 1932. It imposed compulsory furloughs 


No. 2 appeared in the 
Office Appropriation Act 
for the present fiscal vear. changed some 
of these provisions, and gave more reor- 
ganization powers to the President. 

Cost of Living Basis of Pay 

Then me No. 3, the Economy Act of 
March 20. 1933. which authorized the 
_ President to cut salaries 15 per cent, based 

‘on the cost of living. The President 

handed down an order, March 28, applying 

this cut from April 1 to June 30. By 
executive order of Julv 3 it was extended 

to Dec. 31. 1933. 

Finally there appeared No. 4, June 16, 

1933, part of the Independent Offices Ap- 
Into Propriation Act. It authorized pavless 
furloughs in rotation. up to 90 days. 

President Roosevelt stated recently that 
‘he hopes the cost of living index at the 
first of the vear will permit restoration 
of part of the pay reduction. 

Senator King ‘Dem.). of Utah. thinks 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


Uniform Prices For 
Trade-in Autos 


Regulation Is Written 
Auto Code; Other Codes 
Also Approved 


Trade-in allowances for used automo- , 
biles when new cars are purchased are | 
to be made hereafter on a uniform method | 
based on the average prices paid by the 


{Continued on Page 2. Column 2.) 


Federation of Labor, meeting in Washing- | 


Government Enters Market to Purchase Food: 


Seeks to Feed Joble 


“economy pay | 
complaints, and when customers are told, 


The first economy law was passed June | 


| gent their men. 
| 


their goods. 


flow on slows 


Saturdays up. 


—"s 


from California to Illinois and 
| 5,000 shots were fired in an Illinois coal clash. 
| Tear gas and clubs were in frequent use. 

' Throughout the country hundreds of thousands 
| leave the class of earners in an epidemic of dis- 
_ putes, frequently over misunderstandings between 
| new union leaders and employers unaccustomed to 
- dealing with outsiders who may come in to repre- 


Stores then feel. the pinch in lowered demand for 
Wage money that’ was beginning to 
This reacts back on 


groups. 


For Farmer Continues 


| To Be Exerted 


ROOSEVELT expects to 
kill two birds with one stone by having 
the Federal Government spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars to buy surplus food- 
stuffs for distribution to the unemployed. 

Not. only will the poor be provided a 
fuller dinner basket. but the farmer—a 
constant source of worry at present be- 


‘Pressure for More Relief 


cause of low farm prices—will get a new, 


form of relief. 
cial expectation. 
Processing taxes, marketing agreements. 
crop destruction and threatened inflation, 
all together have not brought the farmer 
‘the prosperity that he expected. Now, 


Such. at least. is the offi- 


besides the other expedients and loans of, 


various kinds, the Government will enter 


the market and buy up huge quantities 


of the surplus products of the farm. 
Some previous attempts to get farm 
prices higher in a hurry have not brought 
the reaction counted on, officials admit. 
The pig-killing campaign that took the 
lives of nearly 6,000,000 small pigs, cotton 
plowing that brought destruction of over 
10,000.000 acres of cotton, and talk of a 
plan for shooting cows, produced criti- 
cism. Some Senators and some farm pub- 
lications joined in expressing disapproval 


public for used cars in different sections 
of the country. 


This is one of the provisions of a code 


For Traffic 


| 


2 
of food destruction in the midst of human 
suffering. 

This brought forward the new tack now! 
to be taken. Handy for use in financing) 


program of feeding and clothing 


destitute with the unmarketable surpluses | 
of farm products, was the “processing 


tax.” This tax was authorized by Con- with the possibility of other millions now | 
gress for application to seven commodi- tO be raised to finance poor relief from’ 
farm surpluses. 


ties—wheat. corn, cotton, tobacco, butter- 
fat, hogs and rice. 
Blessing for Everybody 

But the joker is that “compensatory 
taxes’ can be levied against competing 
products. This means that a tax can be 
placed on other meats that compete with 
pork, on other grains that compete with 
wheat, on other products that compete 
with cotton. Taxes already are in effect 
on wheat and cotton, with plans laid for 
their application soon to hogs and butter- 
fat. An expense of $500.000,000 for acreage 


In This Issue 


George N. Peek 


Administrator. A. A.A. 
“An End to Hunger” 


Henry Morgenthau Jr. 


‘than just of a craft such as carpenters; steam- 
fitters, iron workers or any of the numerous 
S. It is described as particularly fitted for 
organizing the mass production industries such as. 
automobiles, rubber, steel and oil. _ : 
General Johnson points out that this type of or- 
ganization can bargain as a unit with 
ployers of an industry. 
union for each industry, with crafts having repre- 
sentation within that big union. 
To take advantage of the labor provisions of the 
{Continued on Page 3, 


the em- 
Then there is one big 


ss and Cut Farm Surplus 


Livestock, Dairy, Poultry 


And Other Groups Face 
Price Problem 


“One great thing about the President's 


joint program of surplus relief for farm-. 
ers and hunger relief for cities,” said: 
George N. Peek, Administrator of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, “is the chance 
It gives us to blanket the country more’ 
completely. 
this: 


Another thing ‘about it is 


perhaps of fruit—an abundance 


It will help the farmer 
It will 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Less 


| It gives us a way to turn our over-. 
‘plenty of milk, meat, eggs, butter, vege-. 
tables, 
which until now has been a weight and a 
reduction is anticipated in the next year,;SCourge upon this country—into what an. 
_|abundance of food should be—a blessing! cotton and silver, 

fror everybody. 
to get that food off the market. 
help the people who eat it to keep going’ 
until such time as we can get this country 
fully on its feet.” 


~ Another activity that may grow in im- companied by declarations which on the 


portance as a measure of farm relief, or, British side would recognize the principle 
even price-fixing on farm products, was | of indebtedness and on the American side | 


iqwho’ 
expects on that 
date to start conversations with Sir Fred- 
erick Leith-Ross, expert of the British 
Treasury, concerning the $4,000,000,000 
which Great Britain owes the United 
States. 


Our Policy Discussed 
Acting Secretary Acheson, with Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and Undersec- 
retary of State William Phillips, discussed 
‘the American debt policy with President 
| Roosevelt on Oct. 5. The President out- 
‘lined his ideas on the debt negotiations 

| preparatory to their launching. 
| After receiving Sir Frederick and his 


= |associate, T. K. Bewley, on Oct. 6, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt announced that the discus- 
sions will be confined to debts,. The out- 
come will be an indication of future debt 
‘discussions expected to come in the fu- 
| Lure. 

Recognizing a reluctance in Congress to 
ratify any debt reduction or revision. the 
Treasury Department is aware of limita- 
tions on the action it can take. An cf- 
fort will be made to secure the best agree- 
ment that appears to have a chance of 
“meeting Congress’ approval. 


Three Outcomes Possible 


Three outcomes are possible: Agree- 
ment on a final lump sum payment; a 
temporary understanding which would 
leave the major question of revision for 
later settlement; and failure to. agree, 
which would mean a return to the pres- 
ent. debt treaties. Of these three the sec- 
ond, a temporary understanding, is con- 
sidered probable, information on behalf 
of the American Government reveals. 

Agreement to settle for a lump sum is 
not considered as likely to be ratified in 
Congress. If, however, the sum should 
be a substantial part of the $4,000,000,000 
owed the United States by England, and 
if the offer should be accompanied by an- 
other to buy American products, such as 
hich would benefit cer- 
|tains areas in this country, ratification 
might be accomplished. : 

The temporary understanding to tide 
over the present period of financial strin- 
gency might be ratified. It would be ac- 


[Continued on Page 10.Column 1.] 


Half Million 


The first phase was the enlistment of 
business under the Blue Eagle, and the 
President's re-employment agreement with 
its maximum hours of work and minimum 
rates of pay. 

The second phase was that of drafting 
specific codes for individual industries, 
That now is accomplished for most of the 
important industries of the country, To- 
day nearly 50 separate codes have been 
promulgated by President Roosevelt, 17 of 
them in the past week. 

The third phase is the enforcement 
period. 

That is now at hand, General Johnson 
said. To meet it he is busy setting up 
what may be called a super-administra- 
tive board. Under this board, made up of 
four or six assistants to the Recovery Ad- 
ministrator, will be grouped the classi- 
fications of industry. 

Industry to Police Itself 

Each industry, in its code of fair com- 
petition, sets up an authority with power 
to police its members. This authority 
rules on the issues that arise in admin- 
istering the new laws of fair competition. 
It will deal with labor problems, price 
problems, and problems growing from 
trade practices. 

Sitting on the code authority, without 
vote, but with the power to advise and 
in some instances to veto, are three rep- 
resentatives of the public. 

These public representatives are ex- 
pected, to report to the assistant admin- 

istrators who now are to be created with 

full authority to administer the law's re- 

| quirement for Federal supervision over 

the self-governing industrial groups. 
Division of Complaints 

Separate from the administrators is to 
be a division of complaints. and finally a 
quasi-judicial body, such as the National 
Labor Board, with authority to settle in- 
dustrial disputes that arise from the ad- 
ministration of the codes. 

The picture is one of an _ industrial 
hierarchy, organized from the individual 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Legislative Program 
Tax Revision— 


‘Congress Also to Consider 
Additional Emergency and 


Governor, Farm Credit | Th H A Recovery Measures 
of fair competition for the motor vehicle ee | - dq Ing eir omes in Foreign Lands | 
retailing trade approved Oct. 4 by Presi- ‘ : Z age : “Credit for the Farmer” When Congress meets, Jan. 3, it will be 
dent Roosevelt. The President also ap- A W hi Pr bil f | ith f pro- 
p n elg Ing Ossidl ities re) | evenue ‘confronted with a full program of pro 


The code for the motor vehicle retail- 


ing trade requires dealers to sell new cars 
for not less than factory list prices plus | 
list prices of equipment, taxes paid by | 
‘the dealer on the car sold. cost of trans- | 
portation of car from factory and actual - 
cost of handling. 

The only exceptions to these prices are 
in favor of members of dealers’ families | 
or members of dealers’ organization for | 
their personal use. 

The average prices of used cars are to | 


AKING its first official action in an- 
ticipation of repeal of prohibition, 
the Federal Government during the last 
week announced liquor tax schedules 
which will be effective. authorized the 
manufacture of beer with a high alco- 
holic content. and of an additional 7.000,- 
000 gallons of hard liquors, and permit- 
ted liquor advertising. 
At the same time the Treasury Der 


' result from elapse of a month between 


Dec. 6, the date repeal is possible. and 
the meeting of Congress. 

In that month only the old pre-war 
tax rates. which set the levy on dis- 
tilled spirits at $1.10 a gallon, will be 
in effect. according to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Large stores of liquor 


may be moved from distillers to re- - 


Elinor S. Barr 


Pricing Specialist. 
Consumers’ Advisory Board 


“Why Are Prices Higher?” 


Harry L. Hopkins 


Federal Emergency Relief 


| MORE American citizens live in China 


than in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, exclusive of the Lrish Free 
State. Of all European countries, Italy 
has the largest number of American 
residents. 

The grand total of citizens of the 
United States living outside their own 
country includes employes: of the Gov- 
ernment, is 420,459, according to a com- 
pilation made by the Department of 


State. 


The compilation shows that there are 
nearly as many American citizens liv- 


ing in the Dominican Republic. which 
_ divides with Haiti possession of an island 
lying east of Cuba, having a total pop- 
ulation of only 1,000,000, as there are in 
the whole of Mexico, with its popula- 
tion of 15,500,000. More than 90 per 
cent of these are citizens of Pucrto Rico. 
however. who work in the cane fields of 
the Dominican Rewublic. 


posed legislation regarding revenue, 
jomy. further industrial recovery, apropria- 
.tions. and a host of other subjects. 

This will be the first session to convene 
junder the so-called “lame duck” amend- 
iment to the Constitution, by which the 
‘interval is ‘shortened between the election 
of- members and the convening of the first 
'session in which such members participate. 
‘Heretofore. Congress has convened on the 
| first Monday in December. 


_ One of the subjects to be considered at 

; tallers in that period, paying only the Administrator This estimate includes only those | Of the European countries, France |the forthcoming session is a rearrange- 
be published every 60 days. These prices, | partment pushed work on the new liquor | old pre-war taxes. “Federal Loans to Barter _ whose residence abroad has a permanent | ranks next to Italy in the number of | ment of the Federal! tax structure. Rep- 
which will control the allowance to be, tax schedules which it will recommend Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- Greene” | or semipermanent character, and, | American pesidents; there are but 93.- | resentative Doughton (Dem.), of Laurel 
made on the purchase of a new car, are| to Congress. Without reaching a de- sas. majority leader of the Senate. has ps therefore. excludes tourists and all 789 American in all of Europe. More ‘Springs. N. C., chairman of the House 
to be made on the basis of “the average! cision. the Department indicated that it suggested a special session in December +4 


price that the public in any given market | 
area is then paving for such vehicle as 
ascertained by the _ Association from 
sworn statements of all actual retai] sales 
to consumers.” 

The code also provides that “no dealer | 
sha!) increase the price of any merchan- 
dise sold after the date hereof over the | 
price of July 1. 1933. by more than is 


Will advise the reenactment of the 
heaviest war-time rates. which ranged 
from $4.40 to $6.40 a gallon. 

Although the Treasury is confident 
that the liquor traffic can bear a stiff 
tax burden, the Department does not 
expect to get much more than $250,000.- 
000 trom domestic excise levies during 
the first vear. 

One of the major “leaks” which is ex- 
pected to keep down the revenues will 


— 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 7] 


> 


to prevent this “leak” by immediate re- 
vision of tax rates. The White House 


| and Treasury Department have indi- 
, cated that no such session will be called. 


Meanwhile, other aspects of liquor 
control were being worked on. The Post 
Office Department announced it would 
allow the passage of liquor advertising 
through the mails provided that the ad- 


[Continsed on Page 5, Column 1.] 


David Lawrence 


“Dollar Devaluation— 
Its Pro and Con” 


For Pages See Readers’ 
Surmmary on Page 12 


- 


others whose sojourn abroad 
sidered to be only transitory. 

The Department of State called at- 
tention to the fact that it was impos- 
sible in many cases for the. American 


is con- 


Consuls to obtain exact figures as to | 


the number of Americans residing in 
their: respective districts. Nevertheless, 
it was stated, this estimate based on all 
available sources of information, may be 
regarded as a fairly accurate world cen- 
sus of Americans living abroad. 


than half of the Americans living abroad 
| reside in Canada. There are only five 
| Americans in Gibraltar, and seven live 

in Arabia. Czechoslovakia provides 
| homes for 7,427 Americans and ranks 
a among the European countries 
| listed. 


In South America, Argentina and 
_ Brazil lead in the number of citizens 
| of the United States. these countries 


Committee on Ways and Means, says a 
plan of tax revision will be formulated in 
timé to lay before the House when it 
meets. 

Mr. Doughton stated, Oct. 7, that this 
new code of taxation policy will be among 
the first matters laid before Congress for 
action. as soon as the two Houses* are 
ready to legislate. The Ways and Means 
| Committee will be called together early 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.) [Continued on Page 12, Column 1] 
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_ and if reorganization plans are acted up- 
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Speeding Release 


Of Deposits Held 


Closed Banks 


Reorganization Plans Are 
Approved by Comptroller 
For 376 Banks; R. F. C. 
Offers to Buy Stock 


Speeded up at the direction of President 
Roosevelt, the Government’s program to | 
reopen baiiks has brought permission to | 
376 natioual banks to reorganize and tree 
a part of their $398.735,000 in deposits. 

Comptroller of the Currency J. F. Zl 
O’Connor announced that as of Oct. 1 he 
had sanctioned the plans of these banks, | 
scattered over 37 States, to reorganize. He 
predicted at least half of their deposits | 
would be freed immediately upon reorgan- , 
ization. | 

Credit expansion activities of the Gov- | 
inment were discussed Oct 5 at the White | 
Touse by President Roosevelt and Henry 
are, president of the Bowery Savings 
of New York. The appointment of 
EP: e as Federal coordinator of Gov- 

edit expansion activities has | 
| 
Expansion Aided 
se Government's program 
Ang banks to make loans 
direction when President 
ught to dispel the prejudice | 
ank which obtains money from 
truction Finance Corporation. 
ter to Jesse H. Jones, Chairman | 
E-Corporation, the President approved | 
Mr. Jones’ plan of having banks sell pre- 
ferred stock to the Corporation and thus 
increase their loanable funds. The Pres- 
ident declared’ that such cooperation from 
the banks was essential, and pointed out | 
that money from the R.F.C. indicated | 
that a bank was helping the recovery pro- 
gram and not that it itself was weak. 

Mr. Jones continued his efforts to ob- 
tain sales of preferred stock to the Cor- 
poration at meetings with bankers in New 
York. Although the banks indicated a 
reluctance. to join in the scheme, they 
may comply if the President makes a 
mopular appeal on the basis of patriotism. | 
Tol aid in the program the Corporation has 
devised a method for reducing the inter- 
est it will charge on preferred stock from 
5 fo 4 per cent. 

Some Stock Purchased 

e Corporation is continuing to use 
preférred stock purchases as a device for 
reopening closed banks. It made the fol- 
lowing purchases during the past week in 
reorganiging banks: First National Bank 
of Norway, Mich., $25,000; National Bank 
of Sanford, N. C., $30,000; Lake Crystal 
Natiorial Bank, Lake Crystal, Minn., $25,- 
000 


ie 


Comptroller of the Currency O'Connor, 
‘explaining the reopening of banks for 


* * 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


THE STATE THE UNION TODAY 


President Discusses Benefits to Veterans at American Legion Convention---Henry Bruere Selected 
To Promote Bank Expansion of Credits---New Set-up For Loaning Money Direct to Farmers 


* 


* 


Internal Trouble 
Among Unions as 


Recovery Factor 


President Says Differences 
_ Must Be Settled Quickly; 
_ Praises Samuel Gompers 
_ At Memorial Service 


velt returned to the White House on Thurs- 

day, October 5, after an absence of eight days. 
While he was away he visited his home at Hyde Park, 
New York; made a hurried trip to Chicago to ad- 
dress the American Legion convention and visit the 
Century of Progress Exposition, on Monday, October 
2: returned to his home in New York City on Tues- 
day, October 3, where he conferfted with Hugh 8. 
Johnson, NRA Administrator, on the final phases of 
the recovery program, and signed seventeen addi- 
tional industrial codes, and then, on Wednesday night, 
October 4, he made his second public address of the 


T PRESIDENT’S WEEK — President Roose- 


are doing in regard to such matters. Mr. Bruere will 
have access to the President at any time he thinks 
it necessary. Incidentally, it was said at the White 
House, Mr. Bruere is working on a dollar-a-year basis, 
which means his compensation will be only $1 a year. 
The law does not permit any person in the Govern- 
ment’s employ to serve without compensation. 
* * 
NOTHER NEW GOVERNMENT AGENCY 
FOR RECOVERY—Further restrictions im- 
posed upon it by the law are compelling the 
Government to set up still another agency to help it 
to carry out its recovery program. It will be recalled 


EVIVAL OF WAR DEBTS DISCUSSIONS— 
Last June the United States Government noti- 

fied the British government, at the time it made 

its “token” payment on the war debt it owes us, that 
this country would be glad to have it make such 
representations as regards its situation as it cared 
to make. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, expert of the 
British treasury, is now in Washington, prepared to 
make these representations and the conversations 
begin on Oct. 9 with Dean G. Acheson, Acting Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury, representing us. 
The British still owe us about four billion dollars 
and they are expected to make us some settlement 


Internal dissensions in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor must be settled quickly and 
effectively in order to prevent the slowing- 
up of the general recovery program, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt declared Oct. 7 in an ad- 
| dress at the dedication of the Samuel 
_Gompers memorial monument in Wash- 
ington, erected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


As to employers, the President con- 


tinued, there are some who “shudder at 


anything new,’ and who prefer Govern- 


ment by a privileged class instead of by 


week, speaking to the National Conference of Catho- 


lic Charities on the subject of relief. 

In his address before the American Legion the 
President declared that only veterans who were dis- 
abled by reason of their war service, and their de- 
pendents were entitled to Federal aid; that other 
citizens would be given help by the Government if 
necessary, provided local aid was insufficient, but 
that war veterans could not be treated as a special 


that the President announced recently that the Gov- 
ernment would lend farmers of the South 10 cents a 
pound on their cotton in order to permit them to mar- 
ket their crops profitably. 
advanced by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
from the funds at its disposal. _ 

The Government’s legal experts have discovered that 
in order to comply with the law the R. F. C. cannot 


This money was to be 


they cannot continue to make. There has been much | 
talk of a “lump sum” 
course, can make no settlement with the British, or 
any other of our debtors, tvithout the consent of 
Congress. Therefore all Mr. Acheson can do, acting 
on behalf of the President, is to receive the British 
proposal, whatever it may be, and submit it to Con- 


in lieu of semi-yearly payments which they feel that _ majority rule. 


The total of these elements on both 
sides, however, cuts a very small figure 
/among the employers and employes who 
/are working wholeheartedly in the war 

| against depression. : 
Praises Samuel Gompers 
| President Roosevelt paid tribute to the 

late Samuel Gompers, who for many years 
_was president of the American Federation 


offer. Our Government, of 


which he has approved reorganization 
plans, said that, “While frozen deposits 
of these national banks amount to $398,- 
735,000, this does not mean that such a 
sum will be released to depositors when 


on and individual banks are reopened. 
The total represents the amount of de- 
posits carried on the books of these in- 
‘stitutions when conservators took charge 
‘of them after the bank holiday. It is 
obvious. that the banks would have re- 


to pay 100 per cent of their deposits. 
Half to Be Released 
However, it is estimated that, in most 
instances, depositors will receive an aver- 
age of slightly. better than 50 per cent of 
their balances when and if these unlic- 
ensed banks reopen, with additional per- 
centages being available as slow or doubt- 
ful assets are converted into cash. 
“Up to and including Sept. 30, 1933, the 
unlicensed national banks with approved 
plans of reorganization were divided, 
among the States, as follows: 
“Arkansas, 1, with frozen deposits of 
$109,000 and unrestricted deposits of $9,- 
000; California, 4, with $1,872,000 frozen 
and $106,000 unrestricted; Colorado, 3, 


with $2,123,000 frozen and $323,000 unre- 


stricted; Delaware, 1, with $196,000 frozen 


‘and $4,000 unrestricted; Florida, 2, with 


$783,000 and $89,000; Georgia, 1, with 
$118,000 and $61,000; Idaho, 2, with $1,- 
485,000 and $162.00; Illinois, 33, with $25,- 
731,000 frozen and $2,572,000 unrestricted. 
“Indiana, 13, with $20,814,000 and $4,- 


808,000; Iowa, 21, with $11,509,000 and $1,- 


201,000; Kansas, 3, with $2,558,000 and 
$303,000; Kentucky, 7, with $3,983,000 and 
$83,000; Louisiana, 1, with $221,000 and 
$57,000; Maine, 4, with $5,743,000 and $430,- 
000; Maryland, 8, with $5,974,000 and $364, - 


opened immediately had they been able | 


‘pansion activities of the Government. 


class. He made no direct reference to the bonus, and 
the convention adjourned several days later without 
even considering the resolution adopted in former 
years calling on the Government for immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus. 

Confidence that the Nation is winning its fight for 
recovery from the depression was expressed by the 
President in his address before the Catholic Confer- 
ence although he said the hardest part of the battle 
was still ahead. He emphasized the importance of 


caring for those who must still depend upon relief 


to prevent the disintegration of home life until the 
depression is definitely past. . 

Back in Washington on Thursday, October 5, the 
President took time off from his official duties for 
three hours during the afternooy to attend one of the 
World Series baseball games, then returned to his 
desk and plunged immediately into a series of con- 
ferences having to do largely with recovery plans 
and with the forthcoming conferences with represent- 
atives of the British government, set to begin October 
9, on the subject of the war debts. 7 

* 

HE GOVERNMENT AND CREDIT EXPAN- 
| SION—During the past week the name of Henry 
~ Bruere, president of the Bowery Savings Bank 

of New York, has been mentioned frequently in the 
daily newspapers in connection with the credit ex- 
Mr. Bruere 
came to Washington on the train with the President, 
and took part in several conferences at the White 
House after his arrival. 
Bruere was to be Credit Administrator, heading up 
all the activities,of the Government relating to credit 
expansion Whicl™the President has been promoting 
in preference to currency expansion which some 
groups have been urging. 

In order to set these rumors at rest and to define 
the exact part Mr. Bruere is to play in the Govern- 
ment’s expansion activities, a statement was made at 
the White House on October 6 to the effect that Mr. 
Bruere would have no title and would exercise no 
authority over anybody. There are quite a number 
of credit agencies of the Govefnment, it was ex- 
plained—half a dozen, or so—concerned with banks 
which are affected by home mortgages, farm mort- 
gages, and general insurance and the question of 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to the various branches of the Government that are 
all connected with credit and business. The President 
does not have the physical time to have all the people 
who are concerned with these subjects come to see 
him. Therefore, he needs a liaison officer to act as 
his eyes and ears, keeping the Chief Executive in 
touch with what the departments of the Government 


EQUALITY WITH OTHER LABOR [Federal Loan Granted | 


The reports were that Mr. | 


' dollars are being lost to pay_rol 


make such loans direct to the farmers, but that it can 
do so through the medium of a stock corporation. 


- Therefore the President announced on October 6 that 


a commodity credit corporation is to be set up at once 
with an initial capital of three million dollars, with 
authority to borrow money from the R. F. C. on the 
security of commodities. 

The first duty of the new corporation will be to 
carry out the pledge to loan farmers 10 cents a pound 
on their cotton, provided they agree to restrict their 
next year’s crop. The field of the corporation is not 
limited to cotton, however, and it will have the power 
to extend credit to producers of other commodities. 


TRIKES RETARDING INDUSTRIAL RE- 

COVERY—The President’s approval now has 

been given to codes covering more than 50 in- 
dustries, including practically all the major ones, and 
the National Recovery Administration continues to 
hold hearings on codes for other industries. So far, 
however, adoption of codes has failed to bring about 
the full measure of industrial peace for which the 
Government has been striving in its efforts to pro- 
mote recovery by means of increased employment and 
a consequent greater buying power. 

In many of the industries apparently the codes 
have been working well but in others, particularly in 
the coal and steel industries, the codes have seemed 
to stir up more trouble between employers and em- 
ployes because of different interpretations of differ- 
ent sections of the code. The coltective bargaining 
provision of the National Recovery Act continues to 
be the principal bone of contention and strikes have 
ensued in different sections. As a result millions of 
very week and in- 
dustrial activity is being retarded accordingly. 

President Roosevelt has been so greatly disturbed 


- by this unexpected development that he has taken 


a personal hand in the situation. The conference with 
2 group of steel men at the White House on October 7 
in an effort to find a solution of their controversy 
with employes in the coal mines they operate to 
supply coal for their own use, was the first step. 


UBLIC URGED TO “BUY NOW”—This coming 
P week will see a nation-wide effort to convince the 

public that it will be wise to spend its money 
now before prices go higher. Facts and figures on 
what is in store for prices, are to take the place of 
patriotic appeals to buy. The National Recovery Ad- 
ministration is serving as a clearing house for ideas 
in the present “buy now” movement, but is not put- 
ting on a drive of the old sort. An extensive advertis- 


ing campaign, sponsored by locai industries and 


merchants, is planned in many parts of the country. 


To Open Wisconsin Banks 


gress for approval. 

‘It is the President’s understanding that the con- 
versations with the British representative will be 
confined to the war debt entirely and that it will not 
include any discussion of monetary reform. 


_ 


ROWING OPPOSITION TO CURRENCY IN- 
FLATION—While President Roosevelt con- 
tinued to maintain silence on the subject of his 
monetary policy there were several developments that 
were construed in Washington as lessening the 
chances of any inflation of the currency. © 
The selection of Henry Bruere, an avowed op- 
ponent of currency inflation, as the President’s rep- 


_ resentative in coordinating the Government’s credit 


expansion activities was one development. Then 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, the majority leader 
in the Senate, just back from Europe, gave out an 
interview in which he described the “disastrous” re- 
sults that had attended currency inflation over there. 
That was another development. 

Then the subject was considered at the conventions 
of two of the strongest mass organizations in the 
country, the American Legion and the American 
Federation of Labor. The American Legion placed 
itself on record as being opposed to currency inflation. 
The American Federation of Labor took no action, 
its convention not having reached the resolution 
stage, but it listened to an address against inflation 
by its leader, William Green, who said that tinkering 
with the currency would injure the working man. 

Meanwhile the so-called “inflationists” are sticking 
by their guns and Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, 
their recognized spokesman in the Senate, issued a 
statement of policy on behalf of his group that the 
readjustment: of our money was necessary to the 
return of prosperity. 


EPOSITS IN CLOSED BANKS—The President 
D is expected to announce in a statement during 
the coming week plans which the Government 
has made to release millions of dollars which are still 
tied up in closed banks. The total amount of such 
deposits is estimated at about two billion dollars. The 
Treasury already has approved reorganization plans 
for 376 closed banks scattered throughout the coun- 
try in which there are about $400,000,000 of frozen 
deposits and if the banks carry out these plans more 
than half of this amount will be released at once to 
depositors. 

It is the President’s aim to have all the closed 
banks that cdn be reorganized open again at a large 
percentage of their deposits released before January 1 
when the bank insurance provisions of the new Glass- 
Steagall law go into effect. , 


REGULATING PAY AND HOURS 


| 


|of Labor, and spoke of “the splendid co- 


operation which at all times he gave to 


| the sympathetic adjustment of problems 


relating to workers for the Government 
itself,” particularly during the war crisis 
in 1917 


“In the field of organized labor,” the 
President continued, “there are problems 
just as there were in the Spring of 1917— 
questions of jurisdiction which have to be 
settled quickly and effectively in order to 
prevent the slowing-up of the general pro- 
gram. There are the perfectly natural 
problems of selfish individuals who seek 
personal gain by running counter to the 
calm judgment of smind leadership. There 
are hot-heads who think that results can 
be obtained by noise or violence; there are 
insidious voices seeking to instill methods 
or principles which are wholly foreign to 
the American form of democratic govern- 
ment. * 

Need of Cooperation 


“On the part of employers there are 
some who shudder at anything new. There 
are some who think in terms of dollars 
and cents instead of in terms of human 
lives; there are some who themselves 
would prefer government by a privileged 
class instead of by majority rule. 

“But it is clear that the sum of the 
recalcitrants on both sides cuts a very 
small figure in the total of empolyers and 
employes alike, who are going along whole-. 
heartedly in the war against depression. 

“You of the Federation of Labor and its 
affiliations are in the broad sense giving 
the same kind of fine cooperation to your 
Government which Samuel Gompers and 
his associates gave to that same Governe 
ment in the old days. 


“Even as in the old days when I was 


Jin the Navy Department, Mr. Gompers 


and the Federation were at all times on a 
footing of friendship and cooperation with 
me—even so today President Green and 
his associates are working with my Ad- 
ministration toward the attainment of our 
national purposes. 


“The overwhelming majority of the 
workers understand, as do the overwheIm- 
ing majority of the employers of the coun- 
try, that this is no time to seek special 
privileges, undue advantage, or personal 
gain, because of the fact of a crisis. Like 
the duly constituted officials of your Gov- 
ernment, we must put and we are putting 
unselfish patriotism first. That would 
have been the order of Samuel Gompers if 
he were with us today.” 


cents. Wage scales for studio mechanics 
reveal some of the highest rates yet sub- 
mitted to the NRA, ranging from 60 cents 
an hour for laborers to $2.25 an hour 
for scenic artists. The average is well 


over $1 an hour. 

Weekly wage rates for employes on 

“distant locations” are to range from a 
minimum of $37.75 to $161.75. 
Age Limit Is Fixed 

_ Except for roles to be filled by children, 

under the provisions of State child labor 

laws, no person under 16 is to be em- 


ASKED FOR FEDERAL WORKER 


000: Massachusetts, 7, with $5,445,000 and 
$335,000; Michigan, 23, with $33,768,000 and | 
$2,310,000; Minnesota, 5, with $7,051,000 
and $111,000; Montana, 1, with $433,000 
and $135,000; Nebraska, 4, with $1,425,000 
and $171,000; New Hampshire, 4, with $4,- 
747,000 and $150,000. 

“New Jersey, 22, with $29,307,000 and 
$2,188,000; New Mexico, 1, with $3,621,000 
frozen; New York, 46, with $59,281,000 
frozen and $2,610,000 unrestricted; North 
Carolina, 2, with $2,194,000 and $85,000; 
North Dakota, 2, with $4,064,000 and $262,- 
000: Ohio, 28, with $24,724,000 frozen and 
$1,2724,000 unrestricted; Oklahoma, 3, with 
$4,698,000 and $204,000; Pennsylvania, 78, 
with $95,793,000 frozen and $6,300,000 re- 
sticted. 

. “Tennessee, 1, with $235,000 and $5,000; 
Texas, 4, with $827,000 and $51,000; Ver- 
mont, 7, with $6,369,000 and $424,000; Vir- 
ginia, 5, with $5,072,000 and $321,000; 
Washington, 6, with $11,652,000 and $1,018,- 
000; West Virginia, 10, with $8,994,000 and 
$1,355,000; and Wisconsin, 10, with $8,188,- 


the Government is not inconsistent in 
cutting pay while it asks business to raise 
it and also reduce hours. Here is his po- 
sition: . 

“Nearly all Government employes are in 
the Civil Service and are there for life. 
Some of them get retirement or pension 
allowances. In many instances the com- 
pensation is greater in the .Government 
service than is paid for like service in pri- 
vate employment. 


“My opinion is that there will be an in- 
crease in commodity prices, whether there 
is further inflation or not. If the res- 
toration of the salaries of Federal em- 
ployes to the level prior to the pay cuts is 
dependent upon the increase in commodity 
prices, I am inclined to think the reduc- 
tions may be eliminated in 1934.” 

Deficits in Prospect 

Senator King, chairman of a Senate 
Committee engaged in preparing data for 
a revenue bill at the coming session of 


Congress, has been studying the busi- 
000 frozen and $674,000 unrestricted. ness and employment situation all over 


Letter to Mr. Jones the country. 

The letter from President Roosevelt to| He says his studies lead him to believe 
Chairman Jones of the RFC with regard| that: 
to sale of preferred bank stock to the 
RFC follows: 

Dear Chairman: I am entirely agree- 
able to your suggestion that preferred 
stock or capital notes which the RFC 
may subscribe for in banks and trust 
companies, bearing a 5 per cent dividend 
or interest rate, that is retired within 
three years, be allowed a refund of 1 per 
cent pez annum, making a net of 40 per 
cent. 

On this basis, a bank can afford to in- 
crease its capital by issuing nreferred 
stock to the RFC or its own stockholders 
and if it is found the added capital cannot 
be profitably employed,,the stock can be 
retired. 

T eppreciate that many banks are much 
more liquid than they would like to be, 
and that they want to make loans, but 
for one reason or another are hesitant. 
No one wants them to make unsound 
loans, but they should provide the norma! 
credit requirements for business. _Other- 
wise the Recovery Program must suffer. 

Certainly no class of our citizenship is 
more interested in the recovery of busi- 
ness than the bankers, and we need their 
confident cooperation in restoring settled, 
livable conditions for all of our people. 
Through participation in the RFC pre- 
ferreed stock plan, all banks will be aid- 


a 


ing in an extra effort to provide credit. 
Each bank will be equally recognized as 
cooperating to meet the demands of com- 
merce and industry, and at the same time 
to establish a strong nation-wide banking 
system, capable of withstanding any de- 
mands that may be placed upon it. 

I understand the question has been 
raised in some quarters that the Govern- 
ment wants to control the banks through 
the ownership of preferred stock. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. The 
Government only wants to help provide 
banking capital adequate to meet the 
credit needs of the country, and through 
buying, and lending upon preferred stock 
and capital debentures, it accomplishes 
this without undue demand upon present 
stockholders. 

The sole purpose is to strengthen our 
entire bank capital structure so that all 
banks will be in better position to assist 
in the recovery program, as well as to 
qualify for deposit. insurance as provided 
in the Glass-Steagall Act of 1933. If all 
banks participate, each encouraging the 
other, local rivalries because of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages, will be elim- 
inated. 

Sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


“With the enormous expenditures that 
will be made by the Government during 
this fiscal year and the next, it will be 
difficult to raise sufficient revenue to pre- 
vent deficits. I think every effort should 
be made to reduce expenditures and bal- 
ance the Federal budget. The credit of 
the Government must be maintained.” 

To accomplish this, he adds: 

“Government expenditures must be re- 
duced to the lowest possible limit even 
though it may prevent an increase in the 
present pay of Federal employes.” 


Views of Clerks’ Representatives 


Then there is the other side of the case, 
as presented by Luther C. Steward, Wash- 
ington, D. C., president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes. Here is 
his stand: 


“The Federal employes’ complaint is 
against the 15 per cent cut and the fur- 
loughs added to it. The Budget Bureau, 
instead of spending appropriations au- 
thorized, has resorted to furloughs, with 
injustice resulting. 


“In many instances those subjected to 
both 15 per cent cuts and to payless fur- 
loughs have been forced to handle work 
which accumulated during their absence, 
without receiving overtime pay. 


Charge of Discrimination 

“A survey by the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board in 1929 showed that in many 
instances the pay of Federal employes 
then was far below the pay for compara- 
ble employment in private industry, and 
that was before Government pay cuts and 
furloughs. Regularity of tenure of Gov- 


ernment employes has been shot to 
pieces. 


“We get reports of substantial increases 
in living costs resulting from the National 
Recovery Administration's activities; and 
that means more costs for Federal em- 
ployés to maintain a decent living. It 
also must be remembered that industrial 
employers are not all philanthropoists 
and altruists, and they watch any ad- 
pulnonte downward in Government pay 
rolls. 

“That was evidenced when the Gov- 
ernment imposed the 15 per cent cut on 
its employes; for immediately there was 
a@ rush of industries cutting pay of their 
own employes. Industry follows Govern- 
ment leadership and Government stand- 
ards should not be lowered.” 

The Government's position is stated in 
another way by General Hugh 8. John- 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion announced Oct. 6, had authorized a 
loan of $5,387,719.88 to the Board of De- 
posit of the State of Wisconsin to release 
public funds in 408 Wisconsin banks, 
either closed, restricted or stabilized. 


The Corporation has as security, col- 
lateral, and future insurance payments to 
be made by Wisconsin banks to the Board 
of Deposit of the State of Wisconsin under 
the Wisconsin law. 


The loan will release funds of counties, 
cities and towns in Wisconsin to be used 
for educational purposes and the mainte- 
nance and improvement of public works. 


Wisconsin is one of two States of the 
United States which by statute has created 
a public corporation for the purpose of 
insuring the repayment of deposits of pub- 
lic money of the State or of its political 
subdivisions in State banks qualified as 
depositories. 


son, National Recovery Administrator. He 
says the Government cannot apply the 
National Recovery Act's minimum wage 
and maximum hours, as provided in codes, 
as well as other code protection, because 
the Government’s first consideration al- 
ways must be maintenance of its credit 
at all times. Heavy pay rolls affect the 
Government's credit, he says. 
Post Office Furloughs 

Furloughs in the Post Office Depart- 

ment have been confined to the field serv- 
ice; nine days for each employe during 
the three-month period ended Oct. 1, with 
250,000 employes affected. 
"These workers now are back on full 
time, with no furloughs in sight at the 
moment, although pay still is 15 per cent 
below normal. A postal saving of $9,500,- 
000 was sought by fwrloughs. 

With improvement in postal business, it 
was decided not to continue the furlough 
plan now. Rural carriers had their allow- 
ance for equipment and maintenance re- 
duced from 4 to 1.176 cents per mile per 
day and it still is in effect. 

More than 3,000 workers in the Interior 
Department were removed from the pay 
roll Oct. 1, pending decision by the Presi- 
dent as to reappointments. Most of them 
were in the units absorbed by the National 
Parks, Public Buildings and Reservations 
Bureaus and the Federal Vocational 
Board. 

About 2,000 furloughed or dismissed em- 
ployes are enrolled on the reemployment 
roster of the Civil Service Commission. 

Federal Workers on Pay Rolls 


On June 30, 1932, there were 578,231 


ployed in the industry. 


|Sentation motion picture theaters are: 
covered as to minimum wages and maxi-~ 


'Rosenblatt, of the National Recovery Ad- 
'ministration. 


OF MOTION PICTURE ACTORS 


Actors and extras in motion picture The code would remove alle 
studios, including ‘dress people,” “atmos- | jy, ged abuses 


phere people,” and ‘crowds,” and perform- | = hiring of extras by providing that 
ers and choruses in vaudeville and pre- | 2° €Xtra shall be employed who is a de- 
pendent member of the immediate family 


mum hours of work in a revised code for 
the motion picture industry made public t 
Oct. 4 by Deputy Administrator Sol A.|‘° depend upon extra work as a means of 
livelihood. Provision for a standing com- 
mittee representtive of employers, extras 


The revised code contains many changes 
from the form in which it was presented 
at public hearings Sept. 12, and it was! 
announced at the NRA that major ad- 
ditions are still to be made. To this end 
conferences between Mr. Rosenblatt and 
representatives of the industry are con- 
tinuing. 


govern administration of this section. 
A 40-hour week would be established for 
“white collar” workers in the production 
end of the industry, and a 36’-hour week 
for studio mechanics. Newsreel camera- 
men are to have their working hours lim- 
ited to 320 in any eight-week period. 
Wage provisions state that no employe 
of any class shall receive less than 40 
cents an hour. White collar workers 
must receive an hourly minimum of 50 


Hours are Limited 
Choruses shall not be required to re- 
hearse more than 40 hours a week or 
work more than that period, according to 


of any regular employe of a motion-picture 
company, or any person who is not obliged | resides, are established. 


| 


In the distribution end of the industry, 
the following are the main provisions of 
the code: 

No employe except outside salesmen 
shall work more than 40 hours a week, 
except prcfessional persons or executives 
receiving more than $35 a week. Minima 
of $14 and $15 a week, according to the 
size of the city in which the employe 


Ticket sellers, doormen, ushers, cleaners, 


watchmen, attendants, porters, 


/and office help shall receive not less than 


| 


and the public is made by the code to @ 20 per cent increase over the wage paid 


to them on Aug. 1, 1933, in cities 
towns of less than 15,000 population. 

Those regularly employed in these clas- 
Sifications in cities of more than 500,000 
population shall receive not less than 35 
cents an hour and in towns of more than 
15,000 but less than 500,000, not less than 
30 cents an hour. 

Ushers in cities over 15,000 population 
shall receive not less than 25 cents an 
hour. 


and 


the proposed new code. Minimum wages 


for this group are to be $30 a week in de 
luxe theaters, $35 a week in traveling 
companies, and $25 a week in other than 
de luxe houses. 

Principals with theatrical experience of 
more than two years are to be paid at 
least $40 net a week, and others not less 
than $25. 


“Extras” in motion picture studios must. 
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ity and Public Works Administration more 
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Divided Opinion 
On the Need for 
Money Inflation 


Group of Senators, Leader 
Of Labor Union, and Vet- 
erans Oppose Action; Mr. 
Thomas States Views 


A group of Senators under agreement 
to stand against forced inflation of the 
currency is indicated with the return from 


Europe of Senator Robinson (Dem.), of | 


Arkansas, Majority Leader of the Senate. 

The report was that Senator Robinson 
and Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
would cooperate with a number of other 
Eastern and Pacific Coast members to op- 
pose printing-press money, uniess fa- 
vored by President Roosevelt. 

This development came in a week that 
was marked by moves in support of a 
sound currency. 

William Green, member of the Labor 
Advisory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration, and president of the 
American Federation of Labor, spoke 
against inflation at the convention of that 
organization. He said that currency tink- 
ering would injure the working man. 

Veterans Oppose Inflation 

The American Legion, meeting at Chi- 
cago, went on record against inflation and 
pigeon-holed a resolution that would have 
called for payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
in unsecured Treasury notes—so-called 
printing-press money. A year ago the 
Legion asked payment of the bonus. 

The appointment of Henry Bruere, New 
York banker, to be coordinator of the 
credit activities of the Government was 
taken as an indication that the Presi- 
dent intended to follow a sound money 
program. Mr. Bruere was described as 
an opponent of currency inflation. The 
President said that he would be his eyes 
and ears on credit matters, but would not 
execise executive authority. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the principal “inflationist’ in the 
Cabinet, already had gone on record as 
of the opinion that printing-press money 
would do more harm than good. 

Mr. Robinson’s Views 

Senator Robinson, Democratic leader, 
back from a Summer in Europe, said: 

“Currency inflation as commonly pro- 
posed is dangerous and is likely to do 
more harm than good to the cause of na- 
tional recovery. 

“The printing of more money, avow- 
edly for inflationary purposes, always has 
led to disaster. Probably the revaluation 
of the dollar, its stabilization, and the 
prudent readjustment of price levels will 
afford the necessary expansion of purchas- 


ing power without further impairment of | 


confidence.” 
Position of Inflationists 


The postion of those Senators who are 
favoring currency inflation was expressed 
by their leader. Senator Thomas (Dem.). 
of Oklahoma. His position was outlined 
in a statement of policy which said: 

“My formula for.monetary adjustment 
would be: - 

“(1) The adjustment of our money is a 
domestic problem. 

**(2) The Congress has the power to reg- 
ulate the value of money and such power 
has been specifically delegated to the 
President. 

“(3) At all times the value of our mon- 
etary unit should be so regulated as to 
best promote the general welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

“(4) Apparently by common consent the 
1926 price level has been agreed as best 
serving the general welfare. 


“(5) The President has the power to re- | 


establish the 1926 price level. 
“(6) When the 1926 price level has been 
established, the value of the dollar should 


be so regulated or managed as to main- I 


tain such level. 

“(7) The price level, once established, 
should be rigvurously maintained—recog- 
nizing always. the effect of the law of sup- 
ply and demand upon the price,of any 
stated commodity. 

Adjustment of Currencies 


“(8) When the price level has been es- 


Converting Crop Surpluses 
Curse to Blessing 


Mr. Peek Tells How Supplies Will Be Used to Insure 
Nation Against Hunger This Winter 


| 


| ’ By GEORGE N. PEEK 
| Administrator of the Agricultrual Adjustment Act 


| A hundred years ago a white man could, The Farm Act empowers us to strike at 
| own a black one and hold him and his pur paralyzing farm surpluses in every 
whole family in slavery. That wasn’t! possible way. We can cut in under them 

right. The only reason for it was that, by production control. Already we have 
there was money in it. The idea of one} taken 101% million acres out of cotton, and 
human being owning another one is re-| nearly that much out of wheat. We have 
volting to human decency and common) encouraged foreign trade and pushed ex- 
sense.’ And when anything is instinctive-| ports. By crop birth control we have cut 
ly revolting to the conscience of mankind | into the base of our surplus wheat pile, 
‘you can’t make it stand. and by finding new customers we have 
_ Im recent years we have had in this| managed to scoop some of the excess off 
/country a situation just about as hard to|the top of the pile. Pretty much the 
| justify. We»have had storehouses jam-|same double attack has been worked on 

med with food and homeless men and cotton. 

women picking siuff to eat out of gar-| But cotton and wheat are only two of 

bage cans right in the same towns. We) our leading crops. We have done some 

have had farmers dumping milk and work, too, with other important crops, but, 
children in cities only a few miles away) sneaking generally, the main benefits of 
fainting from hunger at their school'the Farm Act so far have gone to the 

| desks. South and to the wheat-growing West. 
It has been an economic nightmare of| The East and the great Middle West have 


people starving because there was to0} not until now been brought into the main 
much of everything, And all through this) jine of our program of farm relief. 


|country men who a few years ago had! One great thing about the President's 


ye been cringing)... 
| work and self-respect have bi .©| joint program of surplus relief for farmers 
along the streets, panhandhing, begging | and hunger relief for cities, is the chance 


from you and me, as individual members| i+ cives us to blanket the country more 


| Of society, to help keep*them alive. completely. Another—and, to me, the 
Nation was Threatened greatest—thing about it is this: It gives 
| Abraham Lincoln said: “This Nation: us a way to turn our overplenty of milk, 
cannot endure half slave and half free.”| meat, eggs, butter, vegetables, perhaps of 
‘It is just as true that this Nation cannot 
endure half gorged and half starved. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's recent announcement 
that the Government will buy farm sur-! should be—a blessing for everybody. 
pluses and feed the needy, acknowledges| foods that have been a waste, and worse 
in terms of bold and sweeping action @) than a waste, can with proper manage- 
moral principle and a crisis that threat-| ment be delivered as a source of strength, 
ened the future of this country just as! health and faith to needy, despairing peo- 
t.wi 
Slavery. Forces now on the march are| going 
such time as we can get this coun- 
| peaceably. ‘It as if at last we had| 
learned enough to attack our common | °84"™ 
\problems together, and to right 
‘wrongs together, instead of falling to and! The distribution of the food will bé in 
trying to kill each other off. charge of Harry Hopkins and his helpers 
As a matter of business, if nothing else,|0f the Federal Relief Administration. He 
'we have seen that the only possible pros- has a fine organization, with 3,000 volun- 
perity is a prosperity that is shared. Each, teer committees, made up of the best peo- 
man of us must be to some extent his, Ple in their communities. They will see 
brother’s keeper, or we all go broke. por food ng 
ey will see tha ere , 
Farm Value Deiated It is a big job. It could not be in better 
In 1920 after the World War had ended, pangs. 
most city business men did not understand ; 
terrifically deflated. Business in general) #@™nistration, as 
‘boomed. When farmers set up a howl|*he job is simply to divert to Harry Hop- 
‘they were told to imitate business’ kin’s organization the things that are 
‘methods. For twelve long years the world blanketing the market. in general, we 


| ‘have two kinds of crop surpluses. We 


tional heedlessness and mismangement. 
-unparallelled since the decline of Rome. ;caused by domestic under-consumption. 


From 1919 to 1929, while farmers—the, 
| basic half of our population— were being | CTOPS: plied. up over a period of years 


been a weight and a scourge upon this 
country—into what an abundance of food 


Volunteers Aid in Work 


the shrinkage of foreign demand. The 

| I believe that the domestic relief plan 
lwhen we finally abandoned that policy,! W! 80 @ long way toward lifting the dead- 
Europe clamped down against our goods. | Weighs many Of these 
It may wipe some of them out entirely. 
_And there we were’ with an enormously | And thi directi th { 
overexpanded industrial plant and a farm “24 ‘his new direction that our farm re- 
plant still of wartime dimensions. jief program is taking gives us still an- 

As far as agriculture went, it had been | ther chance to dig into our big export 
,an enforced expansion. City prices were) surpluses and cut them down from the 
Farm prices were way down. The! 
} ole had to pay boom prices for all he| Some people say that we haven't any 
real overproduction; that it’s simply a 
‘needed to keep going. Taxes, interest,’ P ply 
| plows roofing fencing—all these . ost | matter of the distribution system having 
‘much more than they used to, in terms of | PTOkKen down. In part, that is true. The 
'Farm Act has empowered us to work with 


distributors as well as farmers in straight- 
forced by terrific wart ening out the modern dilemma of abund- 
’ price disparity to keep | ance and hunger 

| when our President proposed this bold and 
alae . or quit 8/ direct transfer of farm surpluses to hun- 
| ‘ gry people, the distributors of food, as well 
;as the growers of it, rose to the idea, 
almost toa man. They not only approved 
Those words mean | jt, but came to Washington to offer their 
But when I made plows experience and help. 

knew what a surplus was. It.meant all Assistance Offered Free 


that Representatives of the Food Industries 
at would keep me in business, making, 

something, pony got things. When 4 Board, the leading people of their indus- 
‘manufacturer finds hc is making more | tes, yr Boag here in my office the early 
plows, or automobiles, or furniture, than| Part of this week, expressed their willing- 
‘that, he closes down part of his | 


‘until a restored demand justifies reopen- 
And the same | lief lists, the surplus products of American 


| Must Cut Production 
. TI have heard a lot of economists try to! 
describe a surplus. 
very little to me. 


ing that part of the plant. 


fruit—an abundance which until now has, 


And we have a few big ones, of export | 


I want to say that! 


Third Decision 


Sustaining the 
Recovery Laws 


Federal Court Decides That 
Agricultural Law Is Valid 
In Ruling on Case of 
Peach Canner 


For the third time, a Federal court has 
upheld the constitutionality of the legis- 


dent Roosevelt’s recovery program. These 
laws, however, have yet to meet the test 
of scrutiny by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. | 

In the latest decisigpn on Oct. 2, Judge 
Adolphus F. St. Sure, of the Federal dis- 
trict court at San Francisco, held con- 
stitutional the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. In his decision, which granted a 
permanent injunction restraining a can- 
ner of peaches from violating a market- 
ing agreement, Judge St. Sure upheld the 
right of the Government to license bus- 
iness and then to revoke or suspend that 
license if its terms were not carried out. 


Power is Heart of Act 

That power, Officials say, lies at the 
heart of both the National Recovery Act 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Act— 
the two pieces of legislation on which the 
recovery machine is built. 

Under it, milk marketing agreements 
are being signed in most of the population 
centers of the country, and many agree- 
ments are being shaped up between those 
who process agricultural products and the 
farmers who produce them, with the Gov- 
ernment, as the third party, charged with 
enforcing the agreements reached. 

Of the present decision, Jerome Frank, 
géneral counsel of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, said: 

“This court action should remove many 


isfactory agreements of this kind. It also 
has significance with respect to govern- 
mental powers over those who refuse to 
comply with codes of fair competition un- 
der the National Recovery Act. It holds 
that the power to license those who en- 
gaged in interstate commerce includes 
' the power to license persons and corpora- 
tions who are doing an intrastate business 
where that business seriously affects inter- 
state commerce.” 


Two Previous Decisions 

On two previous occasions Federal 
courts have -upheld the recovery legisla- 
tion. In the first case, the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia decided that 
regulations governing the shipment of oil 
in interstate commerce were an exercise of 
executive power vested in the President, 
and could not be enjoind. This ease in- 
volved an attack on some features of the 
National Recovery Act. The Judge recog- 
nized the existence of an emergency and 
upheld the acts of the Government. 

In the second case, also in the Supreme 
|Court of the District of Columbia, the 
court upheld ‘the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act in the face of an attack by a dairy 
company, which sought an injunction to 
restrain the Secretary of Agriculture from 
imposing a marketing agreement. 

“Greed” Not to Control 

The court said that “the day has passed 
when absolute vested rights in contract or 
property are to be regarded as sacrosanct 
or above the law. Neither the necessities 
of life or commodities affected with a pub- 
lic interest can any .onger be left to ruth- 
less competition or selfish greed for their 
production or distribution.” A national 
emergency was found to exist an@ the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was judged 
constitutional with the regulations and li- 
censes promulgated under it reasonable 
and valid. 

, The case now decided in California was 
instituted by the United States to enforce 
‘the Adjustment Act, and was the first 
suit brought in the name of the Govéfrn- 


Recovery Act. 

The suit was that of the United States 
and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, versus Calistan Packers, Inc., de- 
fendant. 


Inquiry Into Subsidy 
Of Air Transportation 


lation which lies at the base of Presi-| 


of the obstacles to the making of sat-) 


men under either the Farm Act or the. 


Strikes Reduce Payrolls; 
Unions Expanding 


High Wage Rates. 
As a Handicap to 


Conflicts Over Collective Bargaining and Desire for High 
Wages Cause Spread of Unrest 


Public Projects 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘Recovery Act, the A. F. of L. set up what 
it called “federal unions,” which are in 
reality “vertical” unions. It is within 
these organizations that union member- 
ship has been growing rapidly as a wave 
of labor organization moves across the 
country. 

An example of an established vertical 
‘union is the United Mine Workers of 
America—one big union for the coal min- 
ers, which has been the outstanding mem- 
bership gainer among labor organizations. 

Besides the independent unions, affili- 
ated or not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, are the “company 
unions.” While some Government offi- 
cials have indicated that the company 
union—organized by a single corporation 
to include its workers in a representation 
plan—is about to die, there are instances 
where workers continue to favor that type 
of union. 


At least one group of employes voted its 
preference for the company organization 
rather than an outside union. In other 
industries workers have not succumbed to 
the arguments of union organizers. 


One Big Board.—Labor organization, 
strikes and strife have brought into the 
center of activity here the National. Labor 
Board. 


This Board, created to adjust disputes 
that might grow from the labor sections 
of the National Recovery Act, already has 
either prevented or settled successfully 
strikes involving over 500,000 workers. 

It is busy at the moment setting up re- 
gional labor boards, out in the various 
sections of the country, prepared to act 
quickly as disputes arise. 


The object is to settle strikes before they 
get under way by mediating differences 
between employers and employes. This 
| method is growing in effectiveness. A 
| threatened strike of air line pilots on the 
principal lines of the country was averted 
during the past week by this method. It 
is proving so successful in New York City 
that the number of strikes in that cen- 
|ter has been cut sharply within the past 
few days. 


Said Senator Wagner, Chairman of the 
Labor Board: 

“Cooperation between employer and em- 
ploye is written boldly into the law. The 
right of workers to select representatives 
of their own choosing to bargain for them 
is guaranteed. The duty of employers to 
bargain with these representatives is or- 
dained. The National Labor Board has 
been established to promote the peaceful 
reconciliation of the interests of all 
parties.” 
| This reconciliation is promoted in a va- 
riety of ways, including hearings at which 
both sides air their differences, and elec- 
‘tions, at which workers express their pref- 
| erence in the choice of representatives. 


Labor and the Codes.—As each of the 
important codes of fair competition goes 
into effect, following signature by the 
President, there is organized a machinery 
for settling disputes between workers. and 
employers within that industry. 


Capital then is organized, outside the 
limitations of the Sherman anti-trust 
laws. The plan calls for labor also to be 
organized. Then organized employers are 
to deal with organized workers and seek 
agreement when differences arise. The 
theory is that they can work together in 
peace, sharing in the rewards of the in- 
dustry. 
| Oldest in experience with dealing on this 
| basis is the cotton textile industry which 
is operating under Code Number One. 

Robert W. Bruere, chairman of the Na- 
tional Cotton Textile Industrial Relations 
‘Board—set up under the code—reported 
| this past week that cooperation between 
workers and employers within the indus- 
try had resulted in settlement of many 
troubles. 


plaints which have come to the offices of 
the board revealed that the great majority 
were based on misunderstanding or incom- 
plete understanding of the Cotton Textile 
Code. When misunderstandings were 
cleared up, strife ended. ' 

The coal industry code provides: ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of difficulties, 


“Bankers and business men obtain all 


He said that an analysis of 972 com-| 


Federal Administrators Deny: 
Delay in Their Offices; 
Ascribe Slowness to Atti- 
tude of the States 


the National Labor Board, or some simi- 
lar mediating machinery. 

To help labor bargain within the frame- 
work of the codes, the Federal Department 
of Labor is establishing a Division of La- 
bor Service and Labor Standards, its Sec- 
retary, Frances Perkins, announced Oct. 4. 

“Reliable data on wages, profits, indus- 
trial activity and conditions of the in- 
dustry will be made available to workers 
when they are bargaining with their em- 
ployers,” the Secretary announced. 


There has been no delay in the allote 
ment of funds by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, but the major handicaps in 
the utilization of public works money are 
said by the Administration to have been 
due to factors outside its controi. 


The Public Works Administration states’ 
that the delay in using public works money 
has been in large part due to objections to 
the wage rate which has been set by the 
Administration and to State ana local 


such information before they embark on. 
enterprises and wages earners are entitled | 
to the same type of information in the 
protection of their own interests.” politics 

Labor and the Rackets.—One year ago : é' , 
the principal issue before the annual con- The statement of the Administration of- 
vention of the American Federation of | ficials on this subject was called forth by 
Labor was the intrusion of criminal ele- |2 Proposed resolution of the American Fed 

In Chicago, New York, and parts of New | ton during the past week. The resolution 
Jersey, in particular gangsters, finding criticized “delays” in the allotment of 
their revenue sources drying up, were |funds and called for speeding up the al- 
found to have been taking over local labor | lotments or a change in the personnel of 
organizations by the use of force and in-|the Public Works Administration. 
timidation. Double Shift at ‘Work 

Union treasuries, with their monthly due| The Administration points out that @ 
collections, and their defense funds, were | qgouble shift of examiners is being main- 
tempting prey for hoodlums. Killings, | tained at Washington to hurry the process 


kidnapings, and other violence became|o¢ approval of public workg projects 
common in the union groups of Chicago. PP 


, Groups of non-Federal projects aré being 
Some headquarters of wealthy unions that | presented to the Special Board for Pyblic 
refused to capitulate, became armed works regularly twice a week. 7 
fortresses. 3 More than 14,000 men are employed or 


At the present Federation convention public works projects under the supervi- 
the subject of gangster activity received | sion of the War Depariment, the Depart- 
scant attention in the press of other mat-| ont announced Oct. 4. Up to that date 
ters. Officials who commented, indicated | y+. nad been started on projects totaling 
that the new interest of workers in union | ¢9 119.900, while $33,300,000 in contracts 
effort and the activity of Government been awarded and an additional $84 
ficials against gangs, would result in a) o99 of projects placéd under adver 
quick retreat of the hoodlums. tisement for bids. 

Consumers.—With labor and capital or-| The largest list of non-Federal allot- 
ganized and provided with ways and! ments thus far, 61, was announced Oct. 4 
means of getting together to divide the|py the Public Works Administration. Of 
returns from industry, the position of the | this list 44 projects were awarded outright 
outside consumer, unorganized and wun-| grants of 30 per cent of the cost of labor 
represented, is drawing attention. and materials, while 15 received both 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board during | grants and loans. Two projects received 
the past week, in a statement of policy |joans only, all the law permits to pr‘vate 
othe function of the Consumers’ Ad — 
visory Board is to see that attainment of is 
much simpler and quicker to make allot- 


not involve hardship on the buying pub- 
lie. Its first concern is to protest against | ments and contracts’ for straight grants, 
any suggestions which, in its judgment,| For this heason and the fact that allote 
tend to boost prices unfairly, subsidize |ment of money in this manner permits @ 
monopolies or lower the quality standards | Wider distribution of Federal funds, non- 

Federal bodies are being encouraged to 


of goods. 
“Proper protection to the consumer ob- | Seek this form of aid. 
Allotments made during the past week 


viously demands public representation on 
the code organizations, independent of | brought the total allotted from $3,300,000,- 
both the labor and the industrial groups | 000 public work fund to nearly $1,700,000, 
there represented. The Consumers’ Ad-/000. They include $2,800,000 to begin con- 
visory Board not only asks that public! struction of an annex to the Library of 
participation be guaranteed in future code! Congress. The annex is planned to hold 
administration, but also seeks to have ap-/the largest number of book collections in 

proved codes amended to include it.” the world. 
Until now the consumer and his prob-| Other allotments include: $490,000 to 
lems have received scant attention in the| Annapolis, Md., for a sewer; $403,400 to 
Jacksonville, Fla., for a toll bridge; $1,- 


framing of plans to organize industry and 
agriculture. His reactions to higher prices, | 490,000 for bridges and approaches to he 
[Continued on Page 12,Column 2] 


however, are beginning to be a matter of 
some concern. Be 


B Tip on Burns & Allen 


GEORGE AND-GRACIE 

STAGE AND SCREEN STARS. 
IN PRIVATE LIFE MAN AND 
WIFE..SHE STARTED LIFE 

AS SINGER, HE AS DANC- 

ER. MET IN UNION HILL, 


tablished and the value of the dollar has | hard logic applies, line for line and letter | 
been regulated so as to best serve the gen- for letter, to the business of using plows, | 
eral welfare, our trading neighbor nations as well as making them. | 


farms, without profit either in manufac- 
ture or distribution. 


That is the spirit that is going to get 


but as yet there has not been time to get 
the machinery operating. 
Officials in the National Recovery Ad- 


Data on Airport Finances Asked 
By Federal Coordinator 


ministration see the time coming when]. 
should be advised thatywe have adjusted’ The modern world lives by trade. Un- US Out of this depression. We got into strikes will be almost a thing of the past. Mees eS, 
our money matters and are ready to con-,less goods are traded, they don't count. /t together. We will have to get out of ‘The Federal Coordinator of Transpor-|They expect that employers and workers 

fer relative to the adjustment of world Niagara Falls isn't a bit of use to a man /¢ together. Farmers, laborers and busi- 


tation, Joseph B. Eastman, has taken 


currencies with a view of all going back 
to the gold standard, or to a bi-metallic 
Standard, as may be agreed upon, under 
ratios of monetary units to gold, or gold 
and silver, as may be decreed by the sev- 
eral conferring governments. 


“(9) Until all the leading governments | The situation is worse than that. 


heretofore operating on the gold standard 
agree to return to such gold standard 
simultaneously, it will not be wise policy 
for the United States. either acting alone 
Or in conjunction with a few of the gov- 
ernments, to return to such gold standard 
for th® reason that nations failing or re- 
fusing to stabilize and cooperate could, at 
any time thereafter, depreciate their cur- 
rencies and enjoy an advantage in world 
trade. 

“(10) The development and announce- 


The | mess men are all headed toward the same 
goal. I don’t mean to say it’s any easy, 
triumphal procession, or a kissing game. 
It’s a fight. But a little at a time we 
are getting so that we see we are all 
fighting on the same side. 

With transportation and communication 
as they are today, the United States is 
practically all one neighborhood. If there 
was plenty of food in the old-time pioneer 


dying of thirst on the Arizona desert. 

same thing is true of food. Potatoes rot- 
‘ting in the soil of Aroostook County, 
Maine, because the price is too low to 
!make them worth shipping, fill no empty 
| stomachs anywhere. 


another step in his general study of what 
he describes as “the much-debated ques- 


to enjoy.” 

This step was the sending out Oct. 2, of 
an inquiry to States, municipalities and 
other public bodies which own or operate 
airports and landing fields. 

The Coordinator seeks information as to 
the total investment in airports, how 
‘financed, annual expense of operation and 
| annual revenue for the last three years, 
rates charged for use, etc. Mr. Eastman 
said his report will deal with airports only 
in large groups, it not being his inten- 
tion to deal with any individual local 
situation. 


Food 
‘not worth shipping, or food put on the 
‘market by force of habit, at less than the, 
,cost of production, kills the basic buying, 
‘power of the Nation, closes factories by 4™erican community no neighbor who 
‘the thousands, and throws fnillions out of ,@@ had hard luck was allowed to go cold 
‘work. Then we have the spectacle of °F hungry. The domestic relief meas- 
‘hungry people on one side of the plate- | ures the Government now is launching 
glass windows of stores and restaurants, | 7@Present a modern extension of that pio- 
and a heaping overplenty of food, offered | neer American spirit. This is going to be 
cheap, inside. | a better Winter than the last one for all 
We saw plenty of that last Winter. The | US: 
President, and all those of us who are The foregoing is the text of an ad- 


ment of our money policy is a prerequi- 
site to the substantial return of either do- 
mestic or world prosperity.” 


NRA ORGANIZES FOR FI 
‘BUY NOW’ CAMPAIGN IS PUT INTO OPERATION 


[Continued from Page 1.] q 
company up through all the strata of 
authorities to the Federal Government. 


While this reorganization is going on, 
and during the months that still remain 
before all of industry is under individual] 
codes, the Blue Eagle division of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration will con- 
tinue to function. In action now are about 
5.000 local compliance boards which are 
considering problems that arise in the 
application of the President's re-employ- 
ment agreement as it applies to hours of 
work and minimum rates of pay. : 

General Johnson was back at his desk 
Oct, 5 for the first time in nearly two 
weeks, full recovered from his illness. 


Disturbing Labor Troubles 

Besides problems of organization to 
meet the changing needs of industries 
operating under codes, the recovery ad- 
ministrator was confronted with an out- 
break of labor troubles that had brought 
increasing violence in its train. 

The strike situation in bituminous coal 
fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
reached a stage which it threatened a tie- 


Mr. Eastman made public, Oct. 2, copies 
of correspondence with Ernie Adamson, 
of New York City, and W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
regarding a petition filed by Mr. Adam- 
son requestiing the Coordinator of Trans- 
_, portation to enter an order requiring the 
'Pennsylvania to absorb the Long Island 
| Railroad, which is owned by the former 
_ | but operated as a separate corporate.en- 
mines”—mines operated by steel com- taking inventory of the results of its efforts . 
panies for their own use—should come) over the recent months. It now is carry- 
under the coal code with its provision for|ing out a nation-wide inventory through ficient r had be ted f 
a “check-off” of union dues. Steel com-'a canvas of every employer in every city, | re + — a en presented for 
panies. operating under the steel code, town and village in the country. ee oY a 
had contended that they should not be his inventory, taken -through the 


asked to comply with two sets of rules. § medium of 3,000,000 questionnaires, is ex- | NOW under codes of their own, is falling 
The code of fair competition for the re-| pected to be completed during the week of | on ro Bars ener ed bac — 
il tr food stores, re-| Oct. 14 when the results will be made /COmmiltees are nol dealing with iabor dis- 
ot ee at the week end after a| known. | putes but in other felds they have author- 
long period of delay. General Johnson | Much of the Recovery Administration ity to clear up misunderstandings. Before 
indicated that he soon would give his’ activity during the past week again was |the Blue Eagle emblem can be taken from 
approval to the code with its provision to' Concentrated in the National Labor Board 8 employer, the case must be carried to 
put an end to “leaders”, used by stores and in the 5,000 local compliance boards, Washington. 
to attract purchasers by offering a few | Which now are busy clearing up the thou-|__ The period of speed and of disorganiza- 
products below cost. tion largely has passed at the Recovery 


prncevion complaints arising out of admin- lad wa h th hi ; 
‘nic. | iStration of the President's Reemployment ;“@ministration where the machine now is 
Other parts of the Recovery Adminis- | winnie inset ston dnens | operating as smoothly as in most of the 


Agreement. 

| Code Hearings For 18 Industries long-established departments of the Gov- 

ne n. opening Oct. 9. This movement, . 0% hearings were held for 18 separate | ernment. 

Seiaved on several occasions, is to be based i™austries in the effort of the Recovery President Roosevelt Oct. 6 in an execu- 

on facts and figures designed to convince Administration to push through individual tive order removed from the President’s 

consumers that their self-interest must rapidly as possible. ‘Re-employment Agreement, or blanket 

lead them to buy to the full extent of their | The Labor Board, confronted witha code, the right of employers who sign the 

prudent needs in the face of a rising rapidly increasing number of strikes, had | code after Oct. 1, to work employes 40 
arket its membership increased by President hours a week for a six-week period. Orig- 

= Roosevelt from 7 to 11. It also is pre-j|inally the agreement set a maximum 


trving to help him, have determined that dress Oct. 5 over the Farm and Home 
this country is not going to go through Hour of the National Broadcasting 
another Winter like that one. Company. 


NAL ENFORCEMENT TASK: 


up of steel mills as well as mines. To 
bring about a settlement President Roose- | 
velt, on Oct. 7, called in officials of leading | 
steel companies to seek a settlement. — | 

The issue was over whether “captive 


The present effort is described as a! paring to set up regional offices to deal|hour limit of 35 in any one week and 8 
“mass movement to stimulate trade,” and! with disputes before they reach the strike | hours in any one day but gave the em- 
is to be financed by industries and mer- stage whenever possible. ployer the right to work his employes 40 
chants locally. | The actual detail work of enforcing the! hours a week for a six-week period. New 

At this stage of its activities, the Na- | blanket code, which still covers many in-|signers of the code do not get that privi- 


tion of the public subsidies which vari-|- 
ous agencies of transportation are said 


will be able to settle their troubles within 
their code organization, with any troubles 
that they cannot compose then ‘carried to 


James M. Landis Named 
To the Trade Commission 


Prof.,.James M. Landis, of Harvard 
Law School, was named Oct. 7 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to be a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. He succeeds 
Commissioner Raymond Stevens, who 
served six months at the President’s re- 
quest but now must return to service with 
the Siamese Government. 


Cunningham 


R 


adiotron 


tional Recovery Administration also is | dustries, although the basic groups are’ lege. ! 


“For me, there's only 


one way from Chicago 


to Washington... 


And that’s on the Liberty Limited.” 


“Everything is so quiet—and clean—and comfortable. I’ve always 
found the food excellent. The diner is air-conditioned. Waiters and 
porters always smiling and ‘on their toes.’ I like the private bedrooms 
with real beds. And tie who‘e train has that up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment that makes traveling a real pleasure. 


“There’s no sense of haste on the Liberty Limited—yet it makes 
the trip from Chicago to Washington in only 18 hours. I start from 
Union Station at 2 P.M., Central Standard Time—and right after 
breakfast—at 9.00 next morning—I’m in Washington, all set for a 
full; busy day.” Try the Liberty Limited yourself on your next trip 
from Chicago to the Capital. Or one of these 4 other fast trains, 
should their schedules suit you better. 


Ly. Chicago Ar. Baltimore Ar. Washington 
Manhattan | 7.03 8.00 A.M. 
The PennsfWania Limited....... 6.00 P.M..... 3.13 P.M..cosce 4.10 P.M. 
The Gotham Limited...... 9:00 P.M. 8.38 P.Meccccce 6.380 P.M. 


The Rainbow has recently quickened its running time by more than 
14 hours. 


Westbound: The Liberty Limited leaves Washington 4.05 P.M., 
arrives Chicago 8.35 A.M. (All times shown are Standard.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
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Harmful Effects 
Certain Kinds 
Of Beautitiers 


| Poisonous Quality of Some 
In addition to the introduction of food | : . 
Brands of Depilatories, 


plants, the work of the Department sci- | 
entists has figured in the production of | Dy es and Tonies for H air 
And Other Compounds 


Plague of Fleas 


In Vacant Houses 


: Drive to Provide TH 


- Nourishment for TO BENEFICENT CLIMATE 


Ill-fed Children trformation as to Environments Favorable to Particular Physical Ail- Homes Traced to Pets; ys of Field Crops of European Origin—Development 


| ments Available at Weather Bureau intention naa — Of Pest Resisting Cotton—Varieties of Fruits and Nuts 


NPRECEDENTED outbreaks of fleas. 
Conference on Child Health By J. B. KINCER 
Recovery Considers Plans Chief, Division of Climate and Crop Weather, United States Weather Bureau | 


East. This trouble, say entomologists of 
For Supplemental Feed. “MY DOCTOR advises me to move to a dryer climate; can you tell me of the United States Department of Agri- 
ing of School Children : 


such a locality which is not too far away.” 
This question is typical of the more than 5,000 the United States Weather 
> Bureau receives each year, asking advice as to climatical conditions. 
LANS for a nation-wide campaign to, Jf you are satisfied with the climate in which you live you may never have 
restore the health of the country’s occasion to use information provided by the Weather Bureau, excepting its 
* wndernourished children were made at the | daily forecasts, observance of which may enable you to avoid exposure to 


Child Health Recovery Conference called inclement weather. 
by the Secretary of Labor, Frances Per-| But if your health is seriously affected by the weather conditions of the 


, ington. D. C., Oc- | region in which you live; if you are troubled with asthma, hay fever, or other | The Department points out that impor- Department ia 1905, are the basis of an! Federal Food and Drugs Act. Among such 
tober | pulmonary afflictions, you may find the climatological data of the Bureau of tant crops started from plant introduc- | dangerous compounds are listed hair dyes, 
Children’s Bureau durin 10 | at information can the Wea | ? the Summer vacation. | . , Su- | nishes. 
years it is estimated that approximately; J etters from persons afflicted with asthma form the bulk of the requests} Creosote oil, the entomologists point | 
one-fifth of the preschool and school | +, ojimatological data in relation to health which the Bureau receives. out, is a sure flea killer. Because of its | 
a oe — | The Bureau does not attempt to give informatipn as to the relation of odor and staining power, however, it N ow Types e f Freit 
ace is to be made to find as many | Climate to health. In answer to requests from persons planning to move to ee iit a Aish Mite Detain 
of these malnourished children as possi- | another climate in order to relieve asthma, the Bureau furnishes them with n uts 
"ble and supply relief funds for their care.| data regarding various sections of the country which their physicians con- pressed-air sprayer or bucket pump will|_ The crops introduced include several 
previously grown in this country, and 
Much of the discussion centered on the sider best for relief. immediately clear fleas out: from. cellars | p y grow y, 
completion of arrangements for this drive.| does not, however, issue any information which comes under the heading| and outbuildings. One gallon of the | 2% 
Methods of Supplemental Feeding ‘of medical advice. Nor does it indicate in any way climatic conditions favor- grown here. Among them a 
Health officials and representatives of | able or unfavorable for the treatment of specified diseases. 
’ felief, medical associations and tof | It is possible to furnish climatological information about practically every 


| Introductions of New Plants 
For Food and Other Uses 


Summer Infestment of Closed 


LANT introduction work of the De- 

partment of Agriculture has resulted 

in giving the American public many of 
‘its choice foods. 

culture, who have received hundreds of, Explorers of the Department have 

calls from harassed housewives for help,! sought for valuable new plants in all parts|/ton, bred from varieties introduced by | 

can almost always be traced to the family of the world. Im addition to this work | Agriculture tag hear a; “ 

wed to Of bringing in new plants, the Depart- | years ago, supplies the longest and best) 

Bn ment’s entomologists and pathologists|Egyptian cotton needed by American | 


pose by robbing their users of both 
‘ise the importation of new plants) spinning mills and meets a growing de- be 
Flea eggs, laid in the animal's coat, roll SUpervise | auty and health, says the United States 
- ,|mand from the manufacturers of high- | 
out on the floor and hatch in cracks|iMto this country by non-Federal agencies Gute Food and Drugs Administration in a res 


‘thus preventing the introduction of new | 
ne Rag og age oN to pl Hanan, | pests and diseases. | Tung-oil trees, first introduced by the view of provisions of the newly proposed 


a number of agricultural varieties not, 
used for food. American Egyptian cot-| 


OME COSMETICS defeat their pur- 


dan grass, soybeans, many varieties of| Another example of the plant introduc- | The existing Federal Food and Irugs 
vinifera grapes, Persian walnuts, and figs. | tion work of the Department is the bring- : Act contains no provision on cosmetics, 
ing of boll weevil-resistant cotton to this | It defines a drug as a product intended for 
country. Explorers of the Department in use in the prevention, cure or treatment 
1906 found in Mexico a cotton variety of disease. Poisonous depilatories were not 
which is resistant to the weevil. labeled with remedial claims, and the Fed- 

This cotton, called the Acala variety eral Food and Drugs Administration has 
from the town in Mexico where it was been powerless to prevent their sale. 
discovered, is now grown in all the irri- | HE 
gated valleys of California, Arizona, New , Control Under Proposed Law 
Mexico, and western Texas, in many dis-| Cosmetics as a class are specifically 
tricts farther east in Texas, and in Okla- brought within the regulatory control of 
homa, Arkansas, Tennessee, and other the statute under the proposed revision of 
cotton-growing States. - _the law. They are declared adulterated if 
they are harmful under the. prescribed 
/or customary conditions of use, or if they 
‘contain any poisonous or harmful in- 
gredients. They are misbranded if any 
false or misleading claims are made on 
their labels. 


“The modern woman is justified in place 
‘ing her faith in honest manufactures of 


oil is enough for the average house. This | in ' ; | 

_ington navel orange, which gave the ini-| 
material can not be used in living andj.) impetus to California's orange pro- 

* groups ihterested in the wong Ps county of the United States. The gathering of this information was provided 

child weMare, who were presen for in the basic law creating the Weather Bureau which requires that the 


sleeping rooms. 
of chil- | Chief of the Bureau shall have charge of the making of such weather ob- 


‘duction, numerous varieties of the avo- 
Here a heavy application of naphtha | oado, the mango, Chinese and Japanese 
- /@ren and correction of defects caused by | Servations as may be necessary to record the climatic conditions of this 


| persimmons, the papaya, and the pistache 
shut tight for 24 hours, is adivsed. The 
4 up from'r.ct that these introductions diversify 


our agriculture in ways largely noncom- 
b —aggprna dogs and cats should be dusted | petitive with existing crop production. 
= derris powder or fresh pyrethrum The date industry, which is scarcely 25 


powder, rubbing the powder into the hair years old in this country, originated with 


European Origin 
Of Majority of Crops 


Plant-introduction work of the Fed- 
eral Government, says the Department 
of Agriculture, goes back to the early 
history of the United States. Even in 


The Department calls attention to the 
economic conditions in recent years. country. : | 
Belief was expressed by medical ex-| The climatological data have been collected in a series of 110 papers, cov- 
 perts present that, in addition to the ob- | ering the climatology of the United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. These papers 
vious cases of malnourishment among | may be obtained from the Superintendent of Public Documents for 10 cents 


children, there are a large number Of| oach, In cases such as that described above the Bureau will make the selec- | #!ong the back from head to tail. Derris 


borderline cases for whom good nutrition 
could be provided with relatively little ad- 
ditional expenditure. 

Data submitted by the Children’s 
Bureau indicates that the problem of child 
welfare varies greatly in different cities. 
While some cities have reported little in- 
crease in malnutrition of children during 
the depression period others have shown 

Underweight Cases Growing 


The health officer of an industrial city 
~-of 61,000 reports an increase of 29 per 
cent in the proportion of children more 
than 10 per cent underweight in the Fall 
of 1932 compared with other years. 
~ From one State has come the report of 
a striking increase in the percentage of 
“ total defects, active rickets, glandular en- 
» largement, and abnormal tonsils found 
among approximately 5.000 children exam- 
‘ ined in 1932 as-compared with 1929, and 
™ 1930 and 1931. 

_ Another State reports that the percent- 

age of nutritional defects found in its 
«, well-child conference examinations of pre- 
™ school children ranged from 11 to 14 per 
« cent in 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 as com- 
™ pared with 19 per cent in 1931 and 1932. 
.. Secretary Perkins presented a greeting 
™ from President Roosevelt. 
“The President wanted me to say to you 
=*that he had a very real and personal in- 
» terest in the success of the Conference,” 
she: said, “and he had every hope you 


‘tion of papers which best apply to the areas for which information is desired. 
| The climatic summaries contain detailed information as to the minimum 
and maximum temperatures, the rainfall and snow, seasonal distribution of 
rainfall, occurrence of frost, amount of sunshine, and humidity. 

How may climatological data be used by persons suffering from hay fever? 
Are there other afflictions in which this information may be of value? 

A large part of the recent requests for climatical information have been 
from hay-fever victims. Such inquiries are referred to climatic summaries 
of regions which are reputed ‘to be relatively free from pollen. 
instance a number of summaries’ are suggested in order that no preference 
will be shown between different parts of the country. 

There are various other pulmonarydiseases where the climatical informa- 
ureau: can be used in the manner which has been suggested. | 
The belief that a dry climate is suitable for the treatment of tuberculosis is 
so general that few inquiries are received on that subject. Occasionally peo- 
ple suffering from tuberculosis who cannot afford to move to some distant 
place that has been recommended write, asking if there are localities near-by 
which have comparable weather conditions. 

What relation do the daily weather forecasts have to health? 

Physicians use the forecasts as the basis of advice to patients suffering 
from inflammations of the throat, nose, or ear, which make it expedient that 
they be kept indoors. The forecasts are also used by dentists, many of whom 
make appointments for bright days and reserve théir plate-work for days 


tion of the 


with inclement weather. 


to better health conditions? 


By watching the weather forecasts, particularly in the Winter, it is possible 
to avoid endangering one’s health through undue exposure to the elements. 
Are there any other ways in which the Weather Bureau data may be used 


The miscellaneous climatological information may be used in medical 
studies of the relation of weather to diseases and other conditions of health. 
It oftentimes is yjtal to the establishment of health resorts and sanitariums. 


In each 


powder is not generally available on the 
market, but proprietary flea powders con- 
taining it may be bought at most drug 
stores, seed stores, and poultry-supply 
houses. The outdoor sleeping quarters 
of infested animals should be sprayed 
with creosote dil. 


Process Improves Flavor 
Of Citrus Fruit Juice | 


Pdeeects fruit juice having none of the | 
cooked taste. that so far has charac- 
terized bottled or canned orange juice has 
been successfully prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

H. H. Mottern and H. W. VonLoesecke, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
state that the secret of this new method 
of preserving critrus juice is deaeration | 
—or freeing from air—and rapid pasteur- | 
ization. 

Heating in the presence of air and local- 
ized overcooking, they explain, are respon- 
sible for objectionable flavors usually 


— in commercially prepared orange 
ce. 

Packing-house cull fruit was used in 
preparing the experimental packs. The 
juice taken from storage at periods rang- 
ing from 1 to 6 months was exceptionally. 


SAVORY PO 


the introduction by the Department of 
choice dates from Europe. It has a non- 
competitive domestic market, because the 
United States imports more than 20 times 
as many dates as it grows. 

Another promising and noncompetitive 
crop which the Department cites as an 
example of the value of plant importa- 
tiens is tHe early-ripening strain of the 
Satsuma orange. 


colonial times, Benjamin Franklin, when | 
he was in England as agent of the Col- 
ony of Pennsylvania, sent home silk-| 
worm eggs and mulberry cuttings to start | 
the silkworm industry, also specimens of 
seeds and plants that he thought might 
be adapted to this country. 

Thomas Jefferson, as the first Secre- 
tary of State, took great interest in the 
introduction of plants and animals into: 
the United States. 

In the final analysis, points out the | 
Department, practically all of our field, 
crops, except tobacco and corn and a few | 
minor crops, have been introduced from | 
foreign countries. Not even the potato | 
is native to the United States; it was 
originally found below our southern | 
boundary. 


RK FOR IDLE POOR 


Twelve Ways to Prepare Meat to Be Given Away as Rations | 
For Relief of Unemployed 


Egyptian Cotton 
Successfully Grown 


This orange, recently introduced from 
Japan, ripens in the Gulf coast region 
between the middle of September and 
the last week in October, in which period 
no other fresh-picked oranges come on 
the market. 


ably to improve the flavor of other foods. 
The average housewife is, of course, fa- 
miliar with this fact; but we have tried 
to add to her store of knowledge with 


NCLE SAM is not only going to give 

more than 100,000,000 pounds of pork 

to the unemployed; he also will tell them 
how to prepare it appetizingly. 


‘ta 
Skin and scalp. 
but tends to accumulate in the system, 
| bend result may be chronic lead poisoning, 
wi 


harmless cosmetics, such as most tooth- 
pastes, soaps, face creams, powders and 
the like,” says the statement. “But she is 
also entitled to Federal protection against 


saleof ‘beautifiers’ which contain in- 
'jurious ingredients. 
visions of the new law before Congress are 


The cosmetic 


designed to afford that protection.” 
Cumulative Effect of Poison 


A hair remover containing only 2 per © 


cent of thallium acetate, if consistently 
used, may have a cumulative effect in 
causing bodily harm. Lead acetate is 
another extremely dangerous poison some 
times found in cosmetics—more particu- 
a in hair dyes, hair tonics, and scalp 
onics. 


The application of preparations ‘con- 
ining lead may cause local injury to the 
Lead is absorbed slowly, 


Symptoms such as malnutrition, 


-amemia, painful joints, sore gums, de- 


fective vision, abdominal tremors, and, 


Sometimes, convulsions, as well as partial 


or complete paralysis of the limbs of the 
ody. 
Arsenic in Hair Tonics 
Arsenic is an ingredient of some hair 
tonics. These products may act locally 
as mild corrosives; or the arsenic in them 
may be absorbed through the intact skin, 


= would bring forth a, program of action 


savhich would be inspiring to all the people 

» Of the United States. He added that this 

~ is an opportune time for us all to remem- 
ber once more how valuable has been the 
Children’s Sureau in the development of 
consciousness in the United States of the 
health of our children.” 

Miss Perkins warned against children 
continuously missing “square meals.” 
Shortage of proper elements in diet, short- 
age of food, continuous sense of insecur- 
ity and of families moving from place to 

. place should be avoided, she said. 

Mrs. Roosevelt Speaks 

~ Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt told the con- 
“ference that “we ought to be thinking not 
about physical results of nutrition 
‘of what physical weakness and mal- 
« nutrition will do to the minds and charac- 
~ ters of the children. “Not only must we 


producing chronic arsenical poisoning, of 
|which the symptoms are pecukar skin 
changes and generally impaired nutrition, 
resulting in blood changes. Destruction 
of kidney and liver cells, severe nervous 
symptoms, slow atrophy of the muscles, 
and disturbance and paralysis of sensa 

tion may also follow. 


additional recipes worked out by our Bu- 
reau.” 


All pork to be distributed by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief will have been 
properly processed by the dry-salt cure in 
established packing plants. 


The housewife’s acquaintance with 
cured pork, says the Bureau, is often lim- 
ited to ham, shoulder, and bacon. Among 
other cuts, one that is especially suitable 
for small families is the smoked, boneless 
shoulder butt, sold under various trade 
names. 


The smoked boned loin, known as Ca- 
nadian-style bacon, is another piece that | 
can be purchased in any quantity. Dry 
salt pork can not be excelled, points out 
the Bureau, as a well-flavored fat for 
baked beans and meat loaf and for lard- 
ing very lean beef and veal. There are | 
also many varieties of cured sausage and 


With the announcement of the final 
destination of the mea obtained in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration's 
pig reduction campaign comes the infor- 
mation that the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics has printed 3,500,000 leaflets telling how 
to cook salt pork. 


During the next few months, says the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
it is planned to distribute a portion of 
pork to each of 4,000,000 families on re- 
lief rolls who desire it. This is in addi- 
tion to regular relief allowances and will 
not be used to reduce current expendi- 
tures. 

The Relief Administration is using its 
funds to purchase the pork from the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Only pigs weighing 80 pounds or more 
were processed in the pig reduction cam- 
paign. 


pleasing. It lacked the Mall bouquet 
fresh fruit, but ag the aie 
agreeable bitter after taste and the cooked 
taste found in deteriorated juice, 


River data are utilized by filtration plants {n planning their methods of 
chemically purifying the water used for drinking purposes, as the conditions 
of the raw-water supply in regard to bacteria content and turbidity are 
greatly affected by the condition of the river, as affected by droughts or 
heavy rains. 


Sales of Food Products 
In Country, Town and City 


MOsTELY SALES of foods products 
are to be reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Dr. 
Willard L. Thorp, Director, has under- 
taken to set up monthly indexes of sales 
volume in important fields of retail trade. 
In announcing the project, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated Oct. 4 that it 
was initiated at the request of the Execu- 
tive Council and the Central Statistical 
Board. The Department pointed out that 
it is expected the new indexes will serve 


FIRST AID FOR POISON VICTIM 


Symptoms as Best Guide in Administration of Emergency 
Treatment; Antidotes and Emetic 


—with instruc- 
tions to fill out and 


should be emptied as quickly as possible. 
The antidote is expected to combine with 
the poison and render it harmless but it- 


SYMPTOMS of poisoning depend 
upon what poison has been taken. 
Many poisons produce nausea, vomitting, 


= feed these children because of the physi- 
cal efiects on our Nation’ but we must 
also think of what will happen from the 
point of view of crime and general lack 
of ability to take hold of life if you start 
_ life physically handicapped.” 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator, told the Conference that 6,- 
000,000 children in .he United States are 
getting public relief. How many more 


are getting relief from private sources he 


said he did not know. 


“These children are not the children of 
‘ne'er do wells’; they are the children of | 


the finest citizens in America”, he as- 
serted. “They are in the main the chil- 


dren of workers, of parents who are really 


taking the licking in this depression. 


These 6,000,000 children are living in 
homes which as a whole over the country 
are on a pauper level of fifty to sixty 


cents a day. 


“There is no reasén why relief funds 
cannot be used in the cities and the rural 
districts to provide special diets for chil- 


dien on the relief rolls. It must be done 


We are going to take care of the children 
his : And we propose to tell re- 
lief committees that if they want to they 


this Winter. 


can pay for their school lunches for those 
children who are on relief. 


Iodine Content of Eggs 
To Be Augmented by 
Rationing Poultry 


@PECIAL rationing of poultry feed 

as a means of increasing the vita- 
min and iodine content of eggs has 
been tried in an experiment con- 
ducted by the Ohio State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

The attempt to increase the ido- 
dine content of eggs was made in 
order to add this chemical to the 
food value of the diet of those who 
live in districts liable to attack from 
goitre because of the absence of 
iodine from the food and -water sup- 
plies. 

It was found that the addition of 
kelp to the rations of poultry re- 
Sulted in an increase in the amount 
of iodine in eggs. 

Addition .of potassium iodide to 
the rations was also found effective 
as @ means of increasing the iodine 
content. It required two weeks for 
the increase to become noticeable 
and two weeks after the special feed- 
ing was stopped the iodine content 
dropped back to ‘its former level. 
Enough iodine was added to the eggs 
to make them of substantial benefit 
in prevention of goitre. 

Menhaden fish meal instead of 
meat scrap also proved an effective 
addition to the poultry ration as a 
means of increasing the amount of 
iodine in eggs. 


cae? ? 


purging, and collapse. Others bring on 
convulsions or spasms and a few cause the 
patient to become gradually unconscious 
without any other striking symptoms. 

In an endeavor to determine what 
poison has been taken, says the United 
States Public Health Service, if no in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
patient, an examination of the surround- 
ings may throw light on the case. An 
empty bottle may be discovered in the 
vicinity or some of the substance may 
have been spilled over the floor or the 
clothing. This may be smelled or other- 
wise examined. It may be ascertained 
that certain poisons were in the house 
and one of these poisons may show signs 
of having been recently opened or han- 
dled. 

Always smell the breath and examine 
the mouth. The mouth may be stained 
or burned by certain chemicals in a char- 
acteristic way, such as follows drinking 
carbolic acid or other strong acids. If a 
patient has taken a drug accidentally and 
if he is conscious he will, of course, be 
willing to tell what drug it was. 

Remember that a skilled physician is 
usually able to decide from the symptoms 
what poison has been taken. Always send 
immediatley for a doctor if poisoning is 
suspected but while you are waiting for a 
doctor to arrive administer first-aid 
measures yourself. 
| As temporary emergency measures be- 
fore the doctor arrives the United States 
Public Health Service recommends: 
| First: That you give the antidote if 
‘it is known and available. If you lack 
the proper antidote, white of eggs, milk, or 
\strong tea may be administered as they 
will do no harm and are somewhat an- 
| tagonistic to a number of poisons. 
| Second: Get the poison out of the 
stomach as soon as possible. After ad- 
‘ministering the antidote the stomach 


not wise to give an emetic. 


may not be effective or the resulting mix: 
ture may be harmful if it is afterwards 
absorbed. To cause vomitting, tickle the 
back of the throat with the forefinger, or 
give an emetic. 

There are several general emetics that 
can be prepared quickly in almost any 
home. The first of these is the mustard 
emetic. One heaping teaspoonful of mus- 
tard mixed with a cupful of luke warm 
water. Second, the salt emetic. One 
heaping teaspoonful of salt to a cupful 
of lukewarm water. 

Repeat the dose every 10 minutes until 
three or four tumblers have been swallowed 
if vomiting does not occur sooner. It is 
well to cause the patient to vomit several 
times and to have him drink freely of 
luke warm water in the intervals. This 
process assists in washing out the stomach. 

Third, the ipecac emetic. One or two 
teaspoonfuls of syrup of ipecac in a cup- 
ful of lukewarm water. Repeat the dose 
if necessary. 

There are a few poisons in which it is 
But in an 
emergency, in the absence of a doctor and 
without specific knowledge to the contrary, 
_ general. rule for giving an emetic 

olds. 


No emetic should be given after the 
acid poisons, such as acetic acid, muriatic 
acid. nitric acid, oxalic acid and sulphuric 
acid. 

If before the doctor arrives an antidote 
has been administered followed by an 
emetic which has produced vomiting, you 
should know that if the pulse becomes 
rapid and weak, hot coffee, one-half a 
teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, should be given. If the patient is 
greatly weakened and prostrated, as he 
generally will be, hot-water bottles should 
be applied around the feet and the ex- 
tremities and measures taken to siistain 
the strength. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GOVERNMENT 


‘Employment and Wages in Retail Indusuiry, 
| Fifteenth census of U. S., census of distribu- 


tion: 1930, retail distribution. Census Bur., 
Commerce Dept., Distribution No. R-81. Ap- 
ply at Bur. (33-26375) 


Crossochir, Koezl: A New California Surf-Fish 
of Family Embiotocidae. No, 2962 from Pro- 
ceedings of U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 82 ‘ 
21, pp. 1-9, pl. 1. Smithsonian Institution, 
National Museum. Apply at Museum. 

The Prediction of Speed and Power of Ships 
by Methods in Use at Experimental Model 
Basin, Washington. C. and R. Builetin No. 


at Supt. of Docs. 

Posts, Camps, and Stations. Army Regulations 
No. 210-500, War Dept., May, 16, 1933.. Price, 
5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

A Study of Change from 8 to 6 Hours of Work. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bur., No. 105, Wom- 

| en's Bur., Labor Dept. Price, 5 cents. ‘ Apply 

| at Supt. of Docs. (L33-70) 
State Land-Settlement Prohlems and Policies 

, in U. 8S. Technical Bulletin No. 357, May, 

1933, Agriculture Dept. Price, 10 cents. Ap- 

piy at Supt of Docs. ( Agr33-289) 

| Science Serving Agriculture. Agriculture Dept.. 
| prepared for distribution at Century of Prog- 


Apply at Supt. of Docs. ( Agr33-327) 


| tess Exposition, Chicago, 1933. Price, 5 cents. 


District Organization and Secondary Educa- 
tion. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 
8, Natl. Survey of Secondary Education, Edu- 
cation Office, Interior Dept. Price, 15 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (E33-1091) 

Assembling of Agricultural Commodities by Re- 
tailers. Agricultural Commodity Series, Cen- 
sus of Distribution, Fifteenth Census of U. 
S., Census Bur., Commerce Dept., Distribu- 
tion No. A-205. Price, 10 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs. (33-26011) 

Lime, Marble, Granite, Slate, and Other Stone 

oducts. Census of Manufactures: 1931, 
Census Bur., Commerce Dept. Price, 5 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Doc (27-26648) 

Clocks, Watches, and Parts, Watchcases. Cen- 
sus of Manufactures: 1931, Census Bur., Com- 
merce Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. 
of Docs. (27-26775) 

Clothing Money Allowance and Price List of 
Clothing and Equipage. Army  Regualtions | 
No. 30-3000, War Dept. Price, 10 cents. Apply 
at Supt. of Docs. ; 

Soil Survey of The Gooding Area, Idaho. Series 
1929, No. 10, Agriculture Dept. Price, 30) 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. (Agr33-329) | 

How to Control Ragweed—The Principal Cause. 
_of Autumn Hay Fever. Leafiet No. 95, Agri-. 
culture Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. 
of Docs, (Agr 33-328) 


as helpful guides to changing ‘trends in 


The “dodger” describes in simple lan- 


the movement of consumer goods, indi- | 
cating from month to month the effect | 
of varying economic policies and prac- | 
tices. 

An attempt will be made to prepare’ 
the indexes so that they will represent | 
sales in small towns, country and city dis- | 
tricts. In the establishment of trade fig- | 
ures the cooperation of representative | 
firms and organizations has been obtained. | 


Milk Consumption Expands 
As Use of Wheat Declines | 


(CONSUMPTION of milk has continued | 
- to increase since 1929 and consump- | 
tion of wheat, a cheap food, has de- 
creased. Dr. O. E. Baker of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out this fact 
as one of the unusual trends in food can- 
sumption during the depression, 


Definition of Whisky 
As Food Beverage 
In 1910 Ruling 


other smoked and pickled pork specialties. 
For cured pork, as for fresh pork, it is 
pointed out, thorough cooking at slow to 
moderate temperature is the secret of 
success, whether the meat is fried, broiled, 
roasted, steamed or cooked in water. 


Cured shoulder, sometimes a dry and 
salty piece of meat and difficult’ to carve 
because of the shoulder blade, makes a 
delicious roast when boned, soaked in 
water, then stuffed with spicy, well-sea- 
soned bread crumbs and baked in a slow’ 
oven in the same way as ham. 


Users of salt pork are warned not to| 
wash off the salt until the pork is to be | 
used. Several hcurs’ soaking is recom-. | 
the nutritive value of the pork. All we;mended before cooking. For a large | 
have tried to do is ‘to help them prepare; piece of “very salt meat” an overnight | 
it more. palatably. ‘soaking and cooking in several waters is 
“The pork fat can be used very profit- advised. 


DECLINE OF AMERICAN HOME 


guage 12 different ways of cooking salt 
pork. Fried salt pork; salt pork with 
dried beans or peas; chowders; salt pork 
in stuffed or scalloped vegetables; salt 
pork with panned savory greens; baked 
salt pork; salt pork in quick breads; salt 
pork in Spanish rice; salt-pork stew; 
salt-pork scrapple; salt-pork hash; and 
salt-pork sandwiches are the different 
ways of preparing pork which are sug- 
gested. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, head of the Bu- 
reau, explains the purpose of the leaflet: 

“The food value of lean pork is the 
same as that of any other meat. But it 
is not our intention to sell the public on 


Fewer Marriages and Low Birth Rate Menace Family Life, | 
Says Vital Statistician | 


is whisky? 
With the advent of prohibi- 


. Many persons are seeking informa- 
tion from the Food and Drug 
Administration as to the legal re- 
quirements for manufacturing food 
whisky. 
J. A. Sales, of the Administration, 


answers the question in this manner: 

“Whisky as a food beverage is de- 
scribed in Food Inspection Decision 
No. 113, issued in 1910. The deci- 
sion that ‘all unmixed distilled 
spirits from grain, colored and flav- 
ored With harmless color and flavor 
in the customary way either by the 
charred barrel process or by the ad- 
dition of caramel or harmless flavor, 
if of potable strength and not less 
than 80 degrees proof (46 per cent 
alcohol), are entitled to the name 
whisky.’ 

“Decision No, 113 is out of print 
and we are not circulating copies, 
but have them for reference. We 
tell all inquirers to take this deci- 
sion for what it is worth. There 
have been many legal opinions since 
it was issued. 

“The only type of whisky which 
has been legal during the prohibi- 
tion period—medicinal whisky—is 
described in the official United 
States Pharmacopoeia. All whisky 
listed as ‘medicinal’ must conform to 
this definition as to content and 
processing. One requirement is that 
it be aged four years. 

“Beverages not to be used for 
medicinal purposes can be labeled | 
without any statement as to age.” 


‘possibility by Dr. Emlyn Jones, Chief,, married and 


‘ing decided reductions since 1920,” said | 


Jones. 
to whom the inquirers are referred, oe 


HAT the United States may eventually | fluenced the downward trend of the birth | 


become a nation without its proper, rate are not only the reduction in mar-| 
tion repeal apparently approaching |) 


quota of homes is considered to a be a Triage, but the advancing ages of persons | 
the changing economic. 
Division of Vital Statistics, State Depart- status of women. Unquestionably, more | 
ment, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. | recently the depression has definitely con- | 
“Births and marriages have been show- tributed to the rapidly lowering rate. | 


“In that year 220,462 births | 
and 83,865 marriages were recorded. In, 
1932 the figures reveal 168,533 births and | 
‘approximately 56,000 marriages. 


Lamp Attachment to Clock 
Makes Time Visible at Night 


“The destruction of a home center LECTRIC CLOCKS which may 
a serious loss. Those growing into tife used aS lamps are being marketed in| 
‘need such an influence; and the family, Czechoslovakia. 
| however, imperfect as an institution, is The clock is manufactured in several 
‘the best arrangement yet devised for sup- shapes. Two 15-watt bulbs and a small 
| plying it. / green or red light are placed in the cabi- 
| “With the world on wheels and thou- net of the clock to provide for its use as 
sands more or less on the go, it is con-, a lamp. 

‘ceivable that the population without, A report to the Department of Com- 
-roots may soon be a majority. The lack merce from its attache at Prague states 
of home influence which would then re-,| that the clock is being sold at. from $18 


‘sult undoubtedly would represent a de-. to $22, the price varying according to the | 


‘cided liability to the younger generation. , type. 


mail for information 
about a contract which 
combines features of family 
protection with a personal retire- 
ment income. 

It’s a story you'll want to hear. 
Need we add that there is of course 

no obligation? 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTONn, MAssacnuserTs 
Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 CLARENDON St., Boston, Mass. 
Your Name. 


ADDRESS...... 


Crry.. 


STATE 
U.S.D.33 


¢€ Travellers to New York find 

superb surroundings, excel- 
lent cuisine, central location and 
personalized service at The 
Ambassador . the ultimate 
choice of discriminating families. 


Rates $5 up 
THE 


AMBASSADOR 


Theo. Kroell, General Manager 
Park Avenue, 51st lo 52nd Streets, New York 


“Causes which have undoubtedly in- 


Cracker Form of Rye Bread 
Is Borrowed From Sweden 


EUROPEAN breadstuff which has 

eained a measure of popularity in this 
country in recent years is the Swedish 
type of bread. It is now manufactured 
to a limited extent in this country, ac- 
cording to the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Swedish type of bread is a rye, 
bread which is baked in thin round cakes. 
of four or five inches diameter. It is| end France. ... Ask your travel 
crisp, and resembles the crackers com-! $. S$. Paris, Oct. 20; De Grasse, 
monly sold in ghis country. 


OCT. 14th 


Newly redecorated. 1st, Tourist and 3rd 
Class express service, New York to England 


Noy. 2 


F. H. Murphy, General Agent, 924 15th St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
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Turn for Better 


In Crime Records 


Of Boys and Girls 


Check In Marked Upward 
Tendency to Delinquency 
Is Shown in Latest Rec- 


ords of Juvenile Courts 


The criminal tendencies of boys and | 


Why Are Prices Now Higher? | 


Asks the Consumer 


Various NRA Agencies Would Like to Know and Fed- 
eral Inquiry Into Costs May Give the Answer 


| If the NRA is to succeed, prices must 
; no be allowed to run away. In the 
words of President Roosevelt: “We can- 
/not hope for full effect of this plan 
‘unless, in those first critical months, 


girls appear to be Jecreasing. and even at the expense of full initial 
Records of juvenile courts, as compiled profits, we defer price increases as long 
by the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- as possible.” 
ment of Labor for the fifth consecutive! What is actually happening? 
year, show that an upward trend in ju-| Judging by newspaper comment and 
venile delinquency each year from 1927 letters to the Consumers’ ‘Advisory 
took a definite drop in 1931. Board, some prices are marching away 
The rates of delinquency for boys and ahead of the parade. And there is 
for girls per 10,000 children of juvenile- |CVeTy expectation of further jumps. 
court age showed about the same degree| HOw is the consumer to pass intelli- 
of change, although the number of girls’ |8¢MUly on the problem? . Why have 
cases reported was considerably smaller. | Prices risen? How 
The rate of delinquency for boys ranged | ™S¢S in prices justified’ 
from 162 per 10,0000 in 1927 to a peak| Jt is an easy matter to keep cur- 
of 184 in 1930, but dropped to 172 in 1931, | tently intormed on the situation in the 
retail trade. A visit to the store any 
Stealing Main Offense day will. show the purchaser increases 
Stealing in some form is the offense jn one or the other item. But it is 
most often charged against boys arraigned | much more difficult to judge the valid- 
in juvenile courts; acts of carelessness or | ity of the price increases. 
irresponsibility also are responsible for| The intelligent consumer tries to fig- 
much wrongdoing. The girl problem is|yre out why the bed sheet for which 
somewhat different, according to the rec-| she paid 60 cents a piece in March 
ords; running away, being ungovernable |this year were $1.19 when she went to 
and sex offense are in the majority. the same store in September. “That's 
A larger percentage of the boys’ cases in- | almost twice as much,” she said, in- 
volved injury to persons and traffic vio-|dignantly. “I won’t buy any sheets 
lations, in comparison with the wrong-| now.” The salesperson tells her politely 
doing of girls. The small percentage of | but firmly that if she waits until the 
cases dealing with posession or sale of | Winter months, she will have to pay 
liquor er drugs was the same for boys and| much more. She finds an even larger 
for girls. The cases of boy truancy were! increase when she is about to buy 
more numerous, but the percentage was/percale for her children’s clothes. In 
smaller than for girls. Stealing and acts' March she paid 8 cents a yard: in 
of carelessness or mischief involved com- | September, when she was making their 
paratively few girls. school clothes, she had to pay 22 cents. 


Difficult Age 14 to 15 
estio 
The type of offenses, the analysis shows, Consumer's Question 


varies with age and reflects changing in- Not Easily Answered 
terests and pursuits; the largest number) perplexed, she returns home to “fig- 
of offenders, however, were children of 14) yre jt out.’ Her percale cost her 175 
and 15 years of age. Offenses of girls un- | ner cent more than she paid in March; 
der 12 years correspond with some close- | her sheets cost 72 per cent more. 
ness to those of boys of similar age; the ft is true that with the exception of 
cases of boys and girls of older age, how- the previous year, she never paid so 
ever, show much less similarity. _ little for that particular sheet as in 
Acts of carelessness and mischief were | warch of this year. Why were sheets 
proportionately more numerous among the s9 cheap then? Is it just a desire to 
younger children. Stealing was the major | profiteer that makes the retailer charge 
offense of boys of all ages above 10 years; |sgo much more now? Who is doing 
the type of stealing, however, varied with the profiteering? Is there really 
age, the older boys more frequently being | profiteering? Or, are the increases jus- 
accused of stealing automobiles or stealing | tifable under the circumstances? What 
or attempted stealing from the person, | are these “circumstances?” 
accompanied by intimidation or threats.| These and many more questions come 
Minor thefts and shoplifting were more | to the mind of the intelligent consumer 
frequently charged against the younger | who tries to find the reasons for the in- 
children. ' __ |ereased cost of articles of daily use i 
Tne decrease in rates of delinquency in | the household. 
1931 under 1930 is traced in part to a de-| with the aid of the Consumers’ Ad- 
crease in offenses of children under 14| yisory Board this consumer has made 


years of age. There were fewer charges | an attempt to evaluate the factors that 
against younger boys of acts of careléSs- | enter into the increased price. She 


Are these | 


By ELINOR SACHS BARR, 
Pricing Specialist, Consumers’ Advisory Bourd 


| accord with this effort to raise wages 
and spread employment. She realizes 
that the clothes offered last Winter 


at such “extraordinary bargains” often ‘ 


;meant sweatshop condiitions and 
| Starvation wages to factory workers 
‘and salespeople. And it very often 
meant shoddy clothes. 


Where Are Labor’s 
Costs Incurred? 


But how much more should be added, 
or is added, to the price of the three 
yards of percale and the six sheets she 
bought? Where are the labor costs 
incurred? There is the mill which 
weaves the cloth. In the case of 
sheets, it usually does all the opera- 
tions—weaves the gray cloth, bleaches, 
and hemstitches or sews the sheet. In 
case Of cloth, the mill usually sells the 
gray goods to a converter, who con- 
tracts with the finisher to have the 
goods printed into patterns of his de- 
Signing. The finisher dyes or bleaches 
or prints the cloth. Already there are 
two sources at which extra labor costs 
can be traced. .The converter may 
sell to a wholesaler or jobber, who sells 
to the retailer. If our consumer were 
buying a dress, instead of the goods, 
she would have to account for an- 
other step, the cut-make-and-trim or 
the manufacture of the dress. Here 
again there may be an extra step be- 
fore the dress goes to the retailer. 

How much—to retrace our steps—is 
the increased cost as a result of the 
NRA wage increases? That is a diffi- 
cut question to answer. The efficient 
one, the mill which paid very low 
wages would have a greater increase, at 
‘least from the lowest wage to the new 


wage. In addition to higher wages, 
the prescribed shorter hours affect 
costs by reducing the output. How 


much? Here is one estimate that may 


costs have increased in the vicinity of 
60 per cent. But that is only one fac- 
tor that enters into the calculation of 
mill cost. It is a cost accounting 
problem not easily answered as yet. 


‘Costs of Materials 


Have Changed Also 


She has almost forgotten the in- 
creased cost of materials. AS a single 


And, of course, raw cotton. Early in 
March, when she last bought sheets, the 
cost of “spot” cotton was down to six 
cents a pound. It began to go up soon 


ness and mischief, truancy and ungovern- 


ableness; there were fewer cases of un- 
governable girls and of truancy and sex 
offenses. 

Stealing—the most common offense of 
boys, and one which would be expected to 
show the effects of economic conditions— 
did not decline in 1931 and has shown a 
steady increase in rate since 1927. 

Cases of Truancy 

The upward trend in the rate of run- 
away boys also continued in 1931. Run- 
away girls and girls who stole were both 
relatively less numerous in 1931. Also, 
there was an increase in 1931 in the rate 
of cases in which children were charged 
with use, possession or sale of liquor or 
drugs, although the number was small. 

Rates of delinquency for Negro children 
are consistently higher. In 1931 the rates 
for Negro boys were two to four times 
as large as the rates for white boys; for 
Negro giris, from less than two to more 
than seven times as large as the rate for 
white girls. y 

Negro girls were pvoportinately greater 
offenders than white girls in minor steal- 
ing and in acts of carlelessness and mis- 
chief, a type of wrongdoing of smaller 
children. More Negro than white girls 
were ungovernable; fewer Negro than 
white girls were charged with sex offenses. 

There were fewer truants among the 
Negro children. 


finds at the outset that her questions 
are not easily answered. 

The retailer gets his percale from a 
wholesaler or jobber. who gets the 
goods from the converter The con- 
verter, who probably bought direct 
from the mill, has had the goods printed 
by the finisher. In a manufactured 
article, a dress, for example, there is 
a still more bewildering progression 
of steps from the mill which wove the 
gray goods to the retail store. 

What did it cost the mill to manu- 
facture the yard of percale she has 
bought? How much did it cost to print 
it in its present design? What does 
the wholesaler charge for his services? 
What did the retailer pay? What were 
these costs in March and what are 
these costs now? 

Two distinct increases in the cost 
have been effected recently. One is a 
Government tax; the other is increased 
wages and shorter hours. 


Taxes and Wages 


Increase Costs Some 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, a processing tax of 4.2 cents is im- 
posed on every pound of cotton. The 
greater the cotton content of the ar- 
ticle she buys, the larger is the pro- 
portionate amount of the tax. Conse- 
quently, the $1 cotton house dress she 


Juvenile Court Records 

A few of the juvenile courts have juris- | 
diction over children up to 18 years of | 
age, whereas the maximum age is usually , 
16 years. In these courts, the number of 
cases of 17-year-old boys was particularly | 
large—identical or even larger than the. 
number of cases of 16-year-old bovs. A | 
similar equation between cases of 16- and | 
17-year-old girls was found. 

In nearly half of the cases of native- 
born white children, one or both parents 
were foreign born. The proportion was 
slightly larger in the cases of girls. Only 
a few of the cases of white children were 


wears on her round of home duties in 


the morning bears a larger tax than 
the light voile dress she slips on to go 
to the store. This tax on cotton is de- 
signed to help the farmer, to whom the 
Government will make _ substantial 
benefit payments this year. She is, of 
course, in sympathy with any attempt 
to increase the income and purchas- 
ing power of the farmer. 

The second increase arises from the 
National Recovery Act’s aim to in- 
crease wages to labor and_ shorten 
hours. Thus again the, Government is 
making. an effort to increase purchas- 


those of foreign birth. 
Foreign-born parentage is 


less usual:in trade and 


| ing power, this time of the workers 
industry. The Cotton 


among delinquent native-born white girls | Textile Industry was of the first to 
than it is in @ similar group of boys. | sign a code, on July 17. Hours of labor 
Traditions in some nationality groups as | were reduced to 40 a week, with a two- 
to family control of the activities of girls | shift operation; wages were raised to a 
is supposed to have some influence on | minimum of $12 in the South and $13 


this situation. 


after and rose to more than 11 cents in 
, July. It went down sharply from that 
| high point, so that in September, the 
| date of her two purchases, cotton was 
'around 9 cents. Was the raw cotton, 
out of which her articles were made, 
bought at the high point of July, or 
the very low of February and early 
March? 

March, she is told, was the low point 
for most cotton goods. Many mills were 
losing money. Were the high prices of 


recoup losses, or to the great rush in 
buying? This again is difficult to de- 
termine. 

The results of these intricate factors, 
however, are readily: apparent in the 
market. Cotton towels have risen 87 
per cent, at wholesale; ladies’ hosiery, 
63 per cent; children's hosiery, 94 per 
‘cent; men’s socks, 67 per cent; ribbed 
union suits, 73 per cent; cheap shirts, 
over 72 per cent, and so on. 


| 


Inquiry Being Made 
Into Price Increases 


At retail, however, the increase has 
been slightly lower, but the retailer tells 
the customer that much of his mer- 
chandise is marked below replacement 
cost, because he is giving her the bene- 
fit of the cheap prices at which he 
bought goods at an earlier date. AS 
time goes on, he will have to charge 
the full replacement value. Some of the 
stores are indicating in their advertis- 
ing what prices would be if the mer- 
chandise were marked on the replace- 
ment basis: Silk hosiery selling at 49 


$1.35; shirts now selling at $1.09 would 
go to $1.95 to $2.95. Higher prices are 
“promised” for the next 90 days on all 
sorts of necessities. 

What has been said above should in- 
dicate how difficult it is for anyone to 
make a hard and fast decision about 
the reasonableness of most price in- 
creases. Nevertheless, the importance 
of knowing when prices are out of line 
has stimulated a series of fundamental 
investigations. These are being made in 
the consumers’ interest by various 
agencies under NRA. At points where 
prices are made—whether by the man- 
ufacturer, the jobber or the retailer— 
the reasons for price lifting will be ex- 


amined to pave the way for action 
when needed to protect the consumer. 


— 


‘jin the North. The customer is in full 


CLEARING WAY FOR LAWFUL LIQUOR 
AND WEIGHING POSSIBILITIES OF REVENUE 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
are earmarked for the amortization of 
vertisements offered liquor for sale only 
after the completion of repeal. 

Through the Coast Guard the Gov- 
ernment discovered that 30 rum smug- 
gling syndicates on the northeastern 
coast and three on the Pacific coast 
were intensifying their efforts illegally 
to import tariff-free liquors before re- 
peal. 

Because the smugglers are reported 
to be laying plans for even heavie: 
activity after repeal, one group in the 
Treasury is urging low taxes and tarif’s 
to make bootlegging and smuggling un- 
profitable. Generally, however, the 
Treasury does not incline to this view. 

Other aspects of repeal beside the 
revenue problem also are being looked 
into by the Department. To provide 
high-test beer Dr. James M. Doran, 
Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol, 
ruled, on Oct. 2, that beer of more than 
3.2 per cent alcohol may be manufac- 
tured and retained until repeal shall 
make its sale lawful. 

. Dr. Doran also increased the hard 
liquor production quota by 7,000,000 
gallons, bringing the year's total to 
18,000,000 gallons. This is exclusive of 
beer output. 

Dr. Doran based his ruling on the 
beer bill passed at the last session of 


TRAFFIC 


' Congress. One section permits the man- 
ufacture of liquors with greater than 
a 3.2 per cent alcoholic content if this 
manufacture is :ncidental to produc- 
tion of a brew now legal. This liquor 
may be stored; but under the present 
law it can not be withdrawn unless its 
alcoholic content is reduced. 

Dr. Doran ruled that this section of 
the law allows the manufacture and 
storage of a beer with a stronger alco- 
holic content than can now be sold. 

The ruling was made aiter Repre- 
sentative Britten ‘(Rep.), of Chicago, 
Ill., had inquired about the status of 
strong beer Representative Britten 
said he would “not be surprised’ if 
President Roosevelt called a_ special 
session to deal with the matter of 
liquor taxes. 

Unless higher tax rates were in effect 
as soon as repeal is accomplished, said 
Mr. Britten, distillers will rush stocks 
into lealers’ hands before Congress can 
impose higher rates, reducing the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues, Unless some change 
is made in the law, the pre-war rate of 
$1.10 a gallon will apply to hard liquor 
after repeal. 

By the close of the war and the be- 
ginning of prohibition the rate had 
been raised to $6.40 a gallon, and the 
Treasury is considering a similar rate 
for enactment. No decision has been 
reached, however. 

The Treasury is confident from its 


Studies that the liquor trade can stand 


a high tax in spite of depression. The 
problem of bootlegging may be compli- 
cated, but a high rate will not decrease 
gross tax collections, the Treasury be- 
lieves. | 

Inquiries have been made into the 
experience England and other countries 
have had with liquor taxes since the 
beginning of the depression. The Treas- 
ury has discovered that, although rates 
have been drastically increased in those 
countries and consumption discouraged 
as a result, revenue collections have 
steadily increased. The higher rates 
have more than made up for the lower 
consumption. 


Although willing to impose heavy 
taxes on liquor, the Treasury is no! as 


optimistic as members of Congress on | 


the gross revenue to be derived. Con- 
sumption, it is pointed ut, will be un- 
certain until the number of States al- 
lowing sales can be ascertained. The 


last survey showed prohibition laws in | 


at least half the States. 

Assuming, however, that the large 
centers of population will be wet, the 
Treasury estimates that about $250,000,- 
000 or slightly more may be obtained 
from domestic taxes. Additional reve- 
nue may be derived from imported 
liquors, which in addition to the tariff 
of $5 a gallon must pay an excise tax 
of $1.10 a gallon. The total excise col- 
lections on imported and domestic 
liquors, therefore, are not expected to 
reach $500,000,000. 


guide our consumer. Textile mill labor | 


example, vat dyes have gone up in cost, | 


England Also Has 
Her Milk Problem 


Marketing Scheme Proposed to 
Better Position of Dairymen 


England, like the United States, is at- 
tempting to find a solution for the prob- 
lems resulting from a growing over-pro- 
duction of milk and the accompanying 
decline in the value of products made 
from milk. 

The British, according to a report by 
American Trade Commissioner James 
Somerville, Jr., at London, to the De- 
partment of Commerce, will soon make 
effective a milk-marketing scheme which 


is expected to improve the position of the 
dairy farmers, Mr. Somerville reports 
that 96 per cent of the farmers entitled 
to vote have registered their approval of 
the program. 

The adininistrative machinery in the 
operation of the plan involves the fixing 
of contract prices and conditions of sale 
for all milk distributed in England, both 
for household consumption and other- 
wise. The country is to be divided into 
11 regional milk pools for administrative 
purposes. 

Buyers, whether for liquid milk distri- 
bution or for manufacture, are-to make 
their payments for milk surplus to the 


ceived from this sale of milk in a region 
will go into a regional pool. 

The purpose of the division into pools, 
apart from the desirability of some decen- 
tralization of the machinery of operation, 
is to enable the Central Marketing Board 
to make some compensation to those re- 
gions where a high percentage of the 
milk products is used for manufacturing 
purposes, through a small levy which is 
to be made on all liquid milk sales. 


Pack of Canned Peas 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 


ports that there was a gain of 20 per cent 


peas in cases of all sizes was 12,481,008 in 
1933 and 10,117,784 in 1932. 


Plan to Kill Off Surplus Cows 
To Reduce Milk Supply 


Problems of Adjustment Administration—Prospect of Re- 


lief Distribution of Butter 


in Effort to Raise Prices 


Lage to do about the country’s surplus 
cows and its oversupply of milk con- 
tinues to be a major worry of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 

Its dairy section this past week had be- 
fore it a recommendation of the State 
Milk Control Board of New Jersey that 
the Government put on a féderally fi- 


been sold. A hearing that was to have 
been held Oct. 5, to determine whether 
the license of the Meadowmoor concern 
to do business should be suspended or re- 
voked, was put off until Oct. 10. 

Many milk distributing concerns in the 
Chicago and the Philadelphia milk shed 
areas are being cited to show cause. why 


The Foodstuffs Division of the Bureaw 


in the production of canned peas in 1933 
compared with 1932. The pack of canned , 


nanced cow - killing campaign, somewhat | they should not be put out of business 
similar to the cotton plowing and pig unless they agree to meet the terms of 
killing campaigns of the recent past. the marketing agreeimients now in effect. 
‘The idea would be to eliminate from; Milk products, Such as butter and 
the dairy herd of the country animals) cheese—which are the real surplus prod- 
that are infected with tuberculosis and | ucts of the industry—may be aided by the 
those that are low producers of milk? program of food purchases about to be 

made for the National Relief Administra- 
Cow-killing Plan tion with the $330.000,000 fund which 
Receiving Attention 


President Roosevelt has released. 
: Butter, it is expected, will be one of 
This suggestion has been made before the first foodstuffs purchased for distribu- 
and is receiving some attention from Fed-| tion to the..unemployed with part of the 
eral officials. They are struggling now! expense likely to be borne by a processing 
with a variety of plans for imposing &| tax of 1 cent a pound on butterfat. If 
processing tax on milk or its products,! prices are not bolstered by those pur- 


| the proceeds of which could be used t0| chases, officials expect to find an increased 
Milk Marketing Board and all money re- | 


finance a cow-killing or surplus-disposing | gemand for some program to cut down 


program. _ | the dairy herds of the country. 
Dairy farmers still are expressing dis- | 


satisfaction with the marketing agree-| 
ments undér which they are selling milk | Tea Growing Countries 


in many of the population centers of the Will Restrict Pro duction 
ou 


country. These marketing agreements, 
with their provisions for price fixing and Paes 

Tea production in India, Ceylon and 
the Dutch East Indies is to be restricted 


production allotments, are at present the | 
basic form of relief for dairymen. ; 

The Adjustment Administration was; by agreement between those countries. 
cheered during the past week by a report; The agreement provides that production 
from the Detroit area telling that con-'in each of these countries shall be based 
sumers, distributors and producers of on the maximum exports of tea from each 
milk in that Michigan sector were pleased | country in any of the years 1929, 1930 
with the way their agreement was work- and 1931. 
ing out. A standing committee has just been 

There also was an expression of reliefjconstituted to administer phases of the 
In the dairy section when word was re- | agreement, according to a report received 
ceived that the Meadowmoor Dairies at|by the Department of Commerce from 
Chicago—a leading opponent of milk mar- | Trade Commissioner James Somerville at 
keting agreements in that district—had | London. 


Relative Merits 
Of Speeding Liner 
And Small Ships 


Profits Cut by Immense In- 


vestment, View of British 
Group; May Affect Ocean 
Travel 


The race to build larger and faster 
steamships for the North Atlantic .routes 
may have come to an end. 

The future may see passengers traveling 
between the United States and Europe 
making use of 21-knot cabin ships instead 
of the huge vessels capable of making 
30 to 35 knots an hour. 

View of Shipping Group 


This possibility is indicated by the atti- 
tude of an important element in British 
shipping circles, as set forth in a report 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from its London office. Since British ship- 
ping interests occupy a most important 
position in world shipping, their position 
is considered significant. 

The smaller ships are believed by some 
of the leading British operators, according 
to the London report, to be more logical 
and profitable than larger vessels capable 
of higher speed. 


Small Profit on Bie Investment 


To but! one such vessel as the “Bre- 
men,” the “Eurdpa” or the “Rex,” this 
operator por ‘ed out, would cost as much 
as three cain ships, 700 feet in leneth 
and with speed of 21 knots. The latter 


could, of course, be operated much. more 
economically. with the additional advan- 
tage of civersion to cruising routes during 


period ‘ight trans-Atlantic traffic. Very 
fast ships, on the other hand, would not 
be suita ior anv Service exce pi the ex- 


press New York and Europe, 
he stated. 
The development of trans-Aflantic wire 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 7.] 


July and August due to an attempt to 


cents would be priced at 75 cents to - 


® ABOVE—REAL CONCENTRATION AT BRIDGE 
is impossible, according to Mr. Barclay, if your nerves are 
jumpy. “I prefer Camels because of their flavor, and because 
I can smoke as many as want without jangled nerves.” 


On the importance of healthy nerves to a bridge 
player, Shepard Barclay, the ‘‘authority on bridge 
authorities,’’ has this to say: 


“Every bridge player can and should learn every 
system of contract bridge... but it takes real con- 
centration to play a different system with every 
partner. That kind of concentration naturally 
involves terrific nerve strain. Personally, I find 
smoking a decided help to concentration. I prefer 
Camels...I can smoke them steadily without ex- 
periencing jangled nerves...they’re always mild!” 


Steady smoking brings out what a cigarette’s really 
_ got. Smoke Camels yourself. Make your own com- 
parisons. Your own experience will confirm all that 
Mr. Barclay says. Camels are milder. And they never 
get on your nerves. 


VA 


turn 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can 
be bought from 5¢ a pound to 
$1—but Camel pays the millions 
more that insure your enjoyment. 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVE 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


® ABOVE-SHEPARD BARCLAY, 
who in two months won twenty 
tournaments with twenty brand- 
new partners, smokes steadily while 
playing. 


@®LEFT—“THERE ARE TWO 
KINDS of bridge players — those 
who smoke while they play bridge 
—and those who play bridge while 
they smoke,” Mr. Barclay says. 
Well—both kinds have a good time! 
Play either way, and smoke Camels 
—for the sake of your nerves, and 
your bridge! 


NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


Copyright; 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company’ 
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Charting Business in Home = 


and Foreign Fields . . 


Accurate and Useful Information of 
Trade Conditions and Opportunities 
Gathered by Research Agencies 


By M. JOSEPH MEEHAN 


Assistant Chief, Division of Economic Research, United States Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


_— FIELD of economic research is 
one which it is often felt does not 
come very close to the individual. To 
some the name suggests only abstruse 
searchings into the multiplicity of 
forces which contribute to our eco- 
nomic life. 

Nevertheless, the type of requests ad- 
dressed to the Division of Economic 
Research of the Department of Com- 
merce suggests that the solution of 
everyday problems can oftentimes be 
materially aided by the information de- 
veloped by such research. These in- 
quiries referred to above deal pri- 
marily with the basic statistics, which 
are the essential tools needed for in- 
telligent decisions, and the interpreta- 
tion of the data available from many 
different sources. 

What is the present trend of busi- 

ness and how does my individual per- 
formance compare with that of in- 
dustry as a whole? 
.. That is one of the questions asked 
most frequently by intelligent business 
nien. To answer it is one of the pur- 
‘poses for which the “Survey of Cur- 
rént Business” was designed. 

This publication assembles under one 
cover over 2,100 series of current sta- 
tistical data on all phases of economic 
~ activity. It covers not only the general 
trends in production, construction, 
-transportation, finance and other fields, 
but also the trend in individual indus- 
tries such as textiles, shoes, automo- 
biles and food products. 

Supplementing the comprehensive 


monthly data is a weekly release giving » 


a summary of business trends, together 
with the charts which are repraduced 
each week as a regular feature of this 


paper. 

The value of timely statistics on eco- 
nomic activity has never been more 
widely. recognized than at present. The 
business man of today must keep 


Texas’ Control 
of Highway 
Transport 


By 
Lon A. SmitH . 
Chairman, Railroad Com- 
mission, State of 
eras 


AHE FIRST LAW enacted by the 
* Texas Legislature seeking to place 
carriers engaged in the business of 
transporting ‘property for hire under 
regulation was passed in 1929. The duty 
of administering such law was placed 
in the hands of the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas. 

This law provided that any person 
operating on Feb. 20, 1929, over @ fixed 
route, on a regular schedute, with pub- 
lished rates and fixed termini, should, 
upon application, be issued a temporary 
certificate covering the identica! cpera- 


tion as of Feb. 20, 1929. If such tem-_ 


porary certificate was not protested 
within 30 days of its date it then be- 
came 


Anyone not so operating, or who did 
not wish to operate as a Class “A” car- 
rier, was issued, upon application, a 
Class “B” permit, which would euthor- 
ize such carrier to operate anywhere at 
any time for anybody. 

Rates of Class “A” carriers were reg- 
ulated by the Commission. . Rates of 
Class “B” carriers were not regulated, 
and were a matter of contract between 
the carrier and the shipper. 

Two years later, in 1931, the Legisla- 
ture repealed this law and provided for 
three forms of operations, as follows: 

1.—Common carriers in lieu of Class 
“A” operators, and whose maximum and 
minimum rates were fixed by the Com- 
mission. 

2.—Contract carriers, whose minimum 
rates were fixed’ by the Commissior. 

3.—Special commodity carriers, who 
were authorized to transport orly 10 
commodities, as follows: Livestock, mo- 
hair, wool, milk, livestock feedstuffs, 
household goods, oil field equipment, 
timber in its natural state, farm ma- 
chinery, and grain. 

The Commission has never a‘terrpted 
to regulate rates to be charged by spe- 
cial commodity carriers except in the 
case of household goods. 

The 1931 law. which was not amended 
by the Legislature in 1933, provided that 
all persons holding Class “A” certifi- 
sates should immediately be issued com- 
mon carrier certificates under the new 
law and covering the same operations 
heretofore authorized to such carriers. 

All Class “B” permits were entirely 
eliminated, and the present law pro- 
vides that any person desiring to Op- 
erate other than as a common carrier 
must make application for 2 contract 
carrier permit. In order to ohtain 
such permit the applicant must show 
that the service applied for will not im- 
pair the efficient public service of any 
authorized common carrier, or conmon 
carriers, then adequately serving the 
same territory. 

In order to obtain a common crrrier 
certificate the applicant must prove 
that the service applied for is a public 
mecessity and convenience. 

In administering that scction of the 
law authorizing the issuance of special 
permits, which the Commission have, 
for convenience, termed special com- 
modity permits, a rather liberal policy 
has been followed in granting them 
because of the infrequency of the serv- 
ice, as well as the public necessity and 
convenience which demands more serv- 
ice than the authorized common car- 
riers can give by reason of their fixed 
routes and schedules. This is especially 
true in the movement of livestock, 
household goods, oil field equipment and 
timebr in its natural state. 

The law provides that the Tommis- 
sion cannot issue either a certificate or 
a permit without first holding a hear- 
fng and giving not less than ten day’s 
notice of time and place thereof. 

Injunctions have hampered the en- 
forcement of the law to a large ex- 
tent. but the courts are graduallv be- 
ginning to construe the different pro- 
visions thereof and the enforcement is 
get better. 


abreast of current kaleidoscopic 
changes, and he must be in possession 
of adequate current data in considerable 
detail for this purpose. 

The “Survey” is essential for the man 
who has not the time or inclination for 
extensive researches of his own, since 
it affords much of the statistical data 
and analytical material needed. It 
might be added that the publication 
does not contain just “statistics” but 
presents a careful selection of the avail- 
able data which enables one to obtain 
a maximum of information with a 
minimum effort. 

“What has been the effect of the de- 
preciation of foreign currencies on our 
foreign trade?” has been an insistent 
question, particularly since the suspen- 
sion of gold payments by Great Britain 
in the latter part of 1931. 

The Division carries on a continuous 
study of our foreign trade statistics in 
order to detect shifting trends and to 
afford an intelligent response to such 
inquiries. In addition to the regular 
monthly reviews, the Division publishes 
an annual report analyzing in detail 
our foreign trade statistics. 

Other questions which arise with 
great frequency include: What portion 
of our trade production is exported? 
To what extent are we dependent on 
foreign sources for essential raw ma- 
terials? What has been the distribu- 
tion of our export trade—by countries, 


. by commodities? 


+ + 

These and similar inquiries on foreign 
trade can be readily answered by the 
Division. An important contribution 
to our basic foreign trade data has 
been the construction of indexes which 
show the volume of our foreign ‘trade 
movements and which permit a more 
intelligent understanding of the in- 
fluence of price changes on foreign 
trade. 

What was the total national income 
of the American people in recent years? 
From whence was it derived? How 
was it distributed? 

These and numerous other questions 
concerning this vital question will be 
answered in the major research on in- 
come which will shortly be completed. 
This study covers the period 1929 to, 
1932, inclusive, and has been prepared 
in response to a Senate Resolution. 

What has been the trend of stocks 


of important raw materials in the post- 


war period? 

To answer this question the Division 
has prepared an index, which is issued 
monthly, showing the trend of these 
Stocks since 1920. An index of the 
movement of the prices of these same 


Harry L. Hopkins the State. 


up a barter unit? 


gency Relief Administration. 


Citizens’ Information Service 


THE FEDERAL Emergency Relief Act authorizes 
the Administrator of the Act “to make grants 
to aid in assisting cooperative and self-help asso- 
ciations for the barter of goods and services.” 
How may cooperatives make application for funds? 
Application for Federal grant is made by filing 
with the State Emergency Relief Administrations 
_ or their appointed agencies or 
local committees as the State 
Emergency Relief Administra- 
tions may direct, answers to a 
questionnaire which is provided 
by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. These 
should be filed in duplicate, so 
that one copy may be held in 
file by the State commission 
and one copy forwarded to 
Washington with the formal 
Bak application of the Governor of 


| All applications must be made 
through the State Relief Administrations and re- 
ceive the approval of these Administrations before 
they will be considered by the Federal Government. 
What is the responsibility of the State Relicf 
Administrations toward. cooperatives which are 
granted funds. May a State Administration set 


Upon the approval by the State Relief Admin- 
istration and the request by it for funds to estab- 
lish the barter unit, and after approval by the 
Federal Relief Administration, funds will be for- 
warded to the State Relief Administration which 
will be over and above the regular relief appropria- 
tion. These funds shall be earmarked for the spe- 
cific purpose of establishing the barter unit. 

The State Relief Administration is to keep in as 
close touch as possible with any unit which is set 
up under its recommendation. This involves ob- 
taining reports from the unit on the expendituré 
of funds and the progress being made. 

If any State Relief Administration wishes to make © 
an_ experiment of its own without using an already 
existing barter unit, such application will, of course, 
be given immediate consideration upon the filing 
of the plan of organization with the Federal Emer- 


Is it necessary for a cooperative to maintain . 
standards of management outlined by the Federal 
Government? What part of Federal funds may be 
used to pay salaries of the management? 

The cooperative; must indicate that it has ade- 
quate accounting facilities and set-up, and shquld 
agree to furnish to the State Emergency Relief 
Administration such reports as are necessary to 
evidence its proper use of the Federal grant. Any 
change of managerial personnel must be reported 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS 
Federal Relief Administrator 


porary use. 


relief agencies. 


which it operates. 


How COOPERATIVES AND BARTER GROUPS 
CAN BORROW FEDERAL FUNDS 


Procedure Laid Down for Making Applications, Character of Security Detined, and Extent of 
Supervision of Operations Explained by Emergency Relief Administrator 


payment of salaries to managing personnel. This 
should not serve as a barrier to the payment of 
such salaries from local or privately raised funds. 
In grants below $10,000, funds to the extent of 2 
per cent of any Federal grant may be used for 
professional accounting services. 
smaller limits are set in grants above that amount. 

What is the field of utilization of Federal grants? 

Any grant made to a cooperative should be for 
those of its activities that are supplemental to the 
ordinary means of support of its members. 
expected that a substantial proportion of the mem- 
bers shall be persons eligible to relief, or prospec- 
tively eligible if it were not for the membership 
in the cooperative. 

Funds from Federal grants are not to be used 
for bulk purchase of commodities for distribution 
to members in the discharge of relief operations. 
In cases where it appears desirable to make such 
purchases, in most instances local or local and State 
funds must be used. Exceptions which are made 
must be well justified both by the local agency and 
the State Administration. 

In general, funds granted from the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration for cooperatives should 
be used for working capital for the purchase of 
mobile or short-lived equipment, for gasoline, can- 
ning equipment, cans, and other of the items com- 
monly included in the working capital of such an 
enterprise. No Federal funds should be invested 
in permanent plant or land, although Federal funds 
may be used for advantageous leaseholds for tem- 


Proportionately 


Does the Federal Government maintain super- 
vision over the labor and business policies of coop- 
eratives to which it gives aid? 

The cooperative must undertake to exercise ex- 
treme care that its operation shall not in any way 
reduce the wage of labor in the community in 
It must agree to pay its mem- 
bers at least 30 cents an hour in scrip, book credit, 
or kind, while the beneficiary of Federal funds. 

It is the general intention that no goods pro- 
duced by the cooperative under Federal grant shall _ 
find their way into the open market. This general 
rule, however, does not constitute a barrier to the 
sale of products by cooperatives to local or private 
Such agencies should pay the co- 
operatives the same price that they would pay in 
the open market, and may pay in cash or in kind; 
for example, it frequently happens that clothing 
may be used in payments for cloth. 

The cooperative, at the time of filing its applica- 
tion for funds, will have presented its major proj- 
ects. It should periodically file with the State Ad- 
ministration any new projects which it plans to 
prosecute. These should be filed sufficiently far in 
advance so that the State Administration may ad- 


oans to Aid in Recovery 
of Trade and Industry . 


| 


R THE PURPOSE of ‘assisting 
business and industry in coupera- 
tion with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration program, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will make 
loans to banks, trust companies, and 
mortgage-loan companies for periods of 
six months or less, with interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum, .o en- 
able the borrowing banks, trust com- 
panies, and mortgage-loan companies 
to make loans— 
For the purchase of materials for 
manufacture; 
To cover the actual cost of labor 
in the manufacture and processing of 


It is material; or 


To assist merchants and otheis espe- 
cially affected by the National Admin- 
istration program. 

Such loans will be made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation on 
the following conditions: 

That the proceeds thereof be reloaned 
by the applicants for any part of six 
months at a rate of interest not in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent per annum: 

That the notes of borrowers, tendered 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion as collateral, be secured by a valid 
assignment of an unconditional order 
for the manufactured product, and/or 
mortgages, real or chattel, on plant, 
equipment, real estate, raw material or 
manufactured product, or in any other 
manner acceptable to the lending bank, 
trust company, or mortgage-loan ccm- 
pany and to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; 

That satisfactory evidence be fur- 
nished that the borrowers, whose notes 
are tendered as collateral security, have 
complied with all provisions of the ap- 
plicable approved code of fair competi- 
tion for the trade or industry, or sub- 
division thereof concerned, or if there 
be no approved code of fair competition 
for the trade or industry of such bor- 
rower, then with the provisions cf the 


promulgated under authority of section 
4 (a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act; and 


That the application be accompanied 
by satisfactory evidence that the bor- 
rower to whom the proceeds of the loan 
will be lent will use the funds Io, one 
or more of the purposes outlined in (a), 
(b), and (c) in paragraph 1 herecf. 

Loans described are of a short-term 
character and for the purpose, es- 
sentially, of providing working capital. 

The Corporation will also make other 


the necessity can be definitely estab- 
lished. Should the local banks or other 
usual financial channels be unwililng to 
undertake this type of financing, it is 


President’s Reemployment Agreement . 


loans of a sound character for which . 


commodities has been compiled, which 
indicates the close correlation between 
the movement of stocks and prices. 


Study of the subject of overcapacity? 
the Division and a comprehensive 


bibliography prepared for the use of 
those interested. 


What material is available for the 


to the State Administration. 
No part of a Federal grant may be used as a cash 
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vise the cooperative if the proposed project does not 
come under the conditions of the Federal grant. 


~ 


A study of this problem was made by 


of wholesale prices in the more im- 
portant foreign countries. These sta- 
_ tistics are gathered regularly from 25 | 


United States,” which is prepared an- 
nually for this purpose, has been 
termed by a leading foreign economic 


sources. Many of the tables cover 
a long period of years. 

The material in the “Abstract” has 
been selected with a view to presenting 


Suggested that local mortgagc-loan 
companies, either already existing or 
newly organized, be used foy making 
such loans. 

This Corporation wants to make its 
facilities available quite generally in 
order to assist in carrying out the re- 
covery program. Such facilities are 
available, through mortgage-loan com- 
panies or other eligible applicants, for 


Did commodity prices increase in 
England after the suspension of gold 
payments? To what extent have ef- 
forts of foreign governments in stabili- 
zing the price level been successful? 

Each week in “Commerce Reports” is 
published a table showing the trend 


countries, and show the trend of the 
accepted indexes of prices. 

What is the one annual volume to 
which an individual may turn for a 
digest of the major statistics cover- 
ing all phases of economic activity? 

The “Stgéistical Abstract of the 


journal as “the most indispensable 
work of reference on the United States.” 

This 800-page volume gives statistics 
covering every phase of the economic 
and social life of the Nation, gathered 


_ from all Government departments, pri- 


vate statistical organizations and trade 


data which will be most useful to the 

As a result the “Ab- 

stract” is a convenient, comprehensive, 

and authoritative reference book for . 
general use, although of material in- 

terest to business men, brokers, econo- 

mists and students. 


any sound and worthy purpose in keep- 
ing with the law. 

While loans to finance repairs will be 
considered, loans will not be encouraged 
which are intended to provide for new 
construction unless a real need for such 
new construction can be established. 


+ WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT + 


| Chairman, Home Loan 


Bank Board 


Commissioner of 
Patents 


Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM F. STEVENSON 


the chosen fields of William F. Stevenson, 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, for almost half a century. He is a for- 
mer Congressman, with a fancy for finance. He 
has taken part in the shaping of a good deal of 
banking legislation in various Congresses. 

In the Winter of 1861 he was born at Loray, 
N. C. He graduated from Davidson Cullege, 
North Carolina, and holds a degree of doctor of 
laws from that alma mater. He read law under 
General W. L. T. Prince, of Cheraw, S. C., and 
then married the General's daughter. 
has been at that South Carolina hamlet prac- 


tically ever since. 


Mr. Stevenson started practicing law in 1887. 
In the days of dispensary control of liquor in 
that southern State he general counsel for 
the State Dispensary Com*suission. He directed merce. Its record of activities figures in every 
the litigation that went up through the courts - branch of every industry everywhere. 
all the way to the Supreme Court of the United 
States involving the winding up of that dis- 


pensary system. 


Taking part in civics and politics, Mr. Steven- 
son was mayor of Cheraw in 1895-6. He was a 
member of the South Carolina House of Repre- 

“sentatives seven years, and its Speaker two 
years. He served in Congress from the 65th 


to 72nd Congresses, inclusive. 


He is also chairman of the Federal] Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation operating under the 
Board, and recently announced @ plan for ex- 
change of Government bonds for home mort~ 
gages, to expedite home owner credit facilities. 
The corporation has $200,000,000 of capital stock 


at its disposal. 


His home 


_ 


patent business. 


Maryland, Commissioner of Patents, is one 
of the youngest of a long line of technically 
trained men who have occupied that office since 


the earlier days of the Government. Wis expe- 
rience has been in both Government and private 


The Patent Office is the repository cf the 
country’s budding genius. 
administer the patent laws enacted by Congress, 
spanning almost the history of the Republic. 

As Commissioner he supervises all matters re- 
lating to the granting of letters patent—as they 
are called in the quaint language of early law— 
for inventions and the registration cf trade 
marks. The Bureau was for decades an impor- 
tant part of the Department of the Interior. 
It is today a bureau in the Department of Com- 


Its function is to 


Mr. Coe was born in 1897. His home has been 
mostly at the National Capital, and out in the 
Maryland suburbs. He holds degrees from the 
George Washington University, at Washington, 
and from the Randolph-Macon College, at Ash- 
land, Va. He began in the Patent Office as a 
patent examiner, but almost immediately re- 
signed, at the entrance of the United States 
into the World War, and enlisted in the Army. 

Then he entered the employ of a large rubber 
manufacturing plant at Akron, Ohio, and later 
resigned to return to the Patent Office as.an 
assistant examiner. Again he resigned from the 
Government and practiced patent law. He was 
engaged in that practice when appointed Com- 
missioner by President Roosevelt. . 


Director of Aeronautics, 
Commerce Department 


Harris & Ewing 
CONWAY P. COE 
LAW: LEGISLATION and finance have been Comwar P. COE, of Washington, D. C., and HEADING the recently reorganized Aerunau- 


thirteen years. 


general manager. 


EUGENE L. VIDAL 


tics Branch of the Department of Commerce 
is Eugene L. Vidal, of Madison, S. Dak., a sea- 
soned aviator and business executive. He is an 
airman with a record of flying that goes back 


Mr. Vidal was born at Madison April 15, 1895. 
He studied at the University of South Dakota, 
where he took his degree in civil engincering. 
He graduated high in his class at West Point, 
and for two years served at lieutenant in the 
Army Corps of Engineers. In 1920 he »egan fly- 
ing. He entered this aeronautical career ut the 
Army flying schools. Upon winning his wings. 
he went back to West Point as an instructor, the 
first Army air officer to serve in that capacity. 

He resigned from the Air Corps in 1926. When 
the Transcontinental Air Transport was organ- 
ized to fly passengers on a coast-to-coast route, — 
he became its assistant general manager. 
served on the technical committee on acronau- 
tics of which Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh was 
chairman. He left the Transcontinental organ- 
ization to become one of the founders of the 
Ludington Line, which was formed to operate 
an hourly airplane service .between New York 
and Washington. He was its vice presidept and 
Its service was an snnovation 
in frequently scheduled air transportation. 

The office of Director of Aeronautics, 'vhich he 
holds, was created on June 15 last, before which 
he was an assistant director in charge otf air 
regulation. There is also an assistant director 
in charge of air navigation. His assistants are 
Rex Martin, of Peoria, Ill., in charge of air 
navigation, and Maj. J. Carroll Cone, of Snyder, 
Ark, air regulation. 


Chief, Investigation Division, 
Department of Justice 


Hari.s & Ewing 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 


i EDGAR HOOVER, native of Washing- 


ton, D. C., heads a Government bureau that 


18 the nearest approach in this country to the 
British detective service known the world over 
as Scotland Yard. His Division of Investigation, 
in the Department of Justice, combats the un- 
derworld, including bootleggers, kidnapers, rack- 


am and other criminals who step across State 
nes. 


He has charge of the largest clearing house 


of criminal information in the world. ‘This has 
to do with identification of criminals, ine 1adin- 
venance of an international exchange of finger- 
prints and other data regarding crime. Police 
chiefs uSed to keep scattered records of finger- 
prints after that system was introduced in this 
country in 1803. Then in 1924. the Departmeit of 
Justice took over this work, and today it has 
almost 4,000,000 criminal] identification cerds, 
open free to all law-enforcement agencies Sev- 
eral hundred fugitives from justice are Wertified 
by this medium every month. 


First a clerk in the Department of Justice, 


beginning sixteen years ago, Mr. Hoover became 
an assistant to A. Mitchell Palmer, then Attor- 
ney General. He took charge there of deporta- 
tion cases against Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman, and Ludwig Martens, Russian Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States. In December, 
1924, he succeeded William J. Burns, famous de- 
tective, as chief of the Division of Investigation. 
Today that reorganized division or bureau in- 
cludes three former bureaus—those of investiga- 
tion, identification, and prohibition. He person- 
ally supervised investigations in the recent Lind- 
bergh, O'Connell, and Urschel kidnapings. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Explains Provisions of Short and Long 
Term Advances of Federal Funds 


The test as to whether such construce 
tion will be approved will be whether 
Satisfactory evidence can be produced 
Showing a need and a volume >f busi- 
ness, actual or assured, sufficient to 
warrant such financing and ito assure 
repayment within a reasonable time It 
should also be shown that the transac- 
tion would not result in unnecessarily 
—e or adding to existing facili- 
es. 

It is not deemed desirable, unless spe- 
cial circumstances are definitely esteb- 
lished, to make loans for financing real 
estate development projects. 

Loans made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to such mortgage- 
loan companies—or banks or other 
eligible borrowing institutions—for fi- 
nancing this type of borrowing will bear 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum and may have a maturity up to 
three years. The applicant will not be 
permitted to charge borrowers to whom 
the proceeds of the Corporation’s ad- 
vances are loaned a greater rate ot in- 
terest than 6 per cent per annum. 

+ 

Loans made by mortgage-loan com- 
panies—or other eligible borrowing in- 
Stitutions—must be secured in a man- 
ner acceptable to the applicant and to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. While the maturiy of such loans 
is not limited to a six months’ period, 
the borrowers obtaining such loans must 
be able to demonstrate their ability to 
liquidate them. within a _ reasorable 
period of time out of profits or through 
the sale or liquidation of assets or by 
means of a refunding program. 

The term “mortgage-loan zompany” 
as used includes corporations having 
charter power to make loans secured 
by either real estate or chattel mort- 
gages—including loans for industrial 
purposes—the principal business of 
which is the making of such loans. 

The term “chattel mortgages” shall 
not include conditional sales agree- 
ments and installment sales contracts 
or contracts of a similar character. The 
chattel mortgages should be on prop- 
erty owned by and in the possession of 
the borrower from the mortgage-loan 
company. 

If in certain communities credit re- 
quirements cannot be met by banks and 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 3.3 


Research Aid 


in Profitable — 
Mining 


By 
Dr. Arthur C. McFarlan 
_ Kentucky State Geologist 


GeOORD only to agriculture, the min- 

eral industries of Kentucky are the 
biggest resource of the State, a real 
source of tax income, and one capable 
of great development. 

These resources include coal, petro- 
feum and natural gas, rock asphalt, 
fluorite, barite, calcite, clays of several 
kinds, phosphate rock, springs, mineral 
waters, water power, building stone, 
cement rock, and many other smaller 
ones. 

The function of the Bureau of 
Mineral and Topographic Survey of the 
University of Kentucky is to con- 
tribute to the active development of 
these mineral resources, the change of 
a potential resource into an active one, 
through the making known of their 
availability, and through the unraveling 
of the intricate problems of occurrence 
and geological relationships to make 
more practical their economical ex- 
ploration and development. 

Economical exploitation means econ- 
omy to the consumer. And a fact com- 
monly overlooked is that guidance away 
from unlikely areas of exploration is 
just as big a contribution as the guid- 
ance to likely areas. Every dry hole 
drilled by a petroleum company must 
ebe paid for from the production from 
a successful well. 

What is needed is: 

1—The renewal of the topographic 
program in cooperation with the United 
States Geological Survey. Such maps 
are indispensable to the mineral and 
other industries, and those areas with 
adequate maps are going to be the first, 
and the more thoroughly explored. 

> > 


2.—The substitution of detailed geo- 
logical mapping and investigation, 
county by county, for the more general- 
ized type which has dominated hereto- 
fore. Only with such detailed maps 
and investigations may there be de- 
a of the mineral 
‘esource possibilities of any county. 
Such detailed maps and 
immediately applicable 

every phase of mi - 
neral-resource de 

3.—Going beyond what is Stri - 
logical is the laboratory 
Our mineral substances in an attempt 
to find additional and new uses for well- 
known ones, and uses for rocks and 
minerals hitherto unused in the com- 
mercial world. The research laborato- 
ries of the University of Kentucky make 
Such investigations really possible. 

Such an investigation of this type on 
coal is being carried on at the present 
time by the Department of Mines and 
Metallurgy. Why not extend such in- 
vestigations to other coal fields? 

A study of the possibilities of re- 
covery of oil and gas from the black 
sha es of the Knobs has gone on inter- 
mittently for a number of years, 
Sooner or later this will be a real in- 
dustry in the State. Why not get ready 
for it in advance of the need? 

Clays are widespread in the State, 
and of many kinds. A broad and de- 
tailed study of their occurrence and 
distribution, together with a detailed 
experimental study of possible uses of 
each kind will go farther toward put- 
ting them on the market than all other 
kinds of ballyhoo put together. It is. 
not only a matter of a mineral survey 
but a mineral experiment station as 
well devoted to the development of our 
second greatest natural resource. 

4.—The survey work must.be kept free 
from any form of commercialization or 
speculation on the part of its staff 
in connection with the State's mineral 
resources, This is provided for in the 
Statutes, 


~ 
4 
‘ 
“ 


. every field of production facilities in the 


caused much strife and threatens to 


_justment Administration, which has pri- 


A 
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Labor Questions 
Stir Controversy 


At Code Hearings 


Proposed Agreements Cover- 
ing Many Industries Are 
Discussed at 23 Meetings 
Held During Week 


The NRA debuty administrators 
their assistants were kept busy during the |! 
past week with carrying on 23 hearings | 
on proposed codes of fair competition for | 
a wide variety of industries. 


Most of these hearings resolved them- 
selves largely into discussions of conflict- | 
ing contentions of einployers and repre- | 
sentatives of labor over the question of | 
maximum hours and minimum wages, 
although in some cases other points of 
difference arose. 


First Code to Be Rejected 


A code proposed for dealers in motion 
picture and theater supplies and equip- 
ment was rejected at a hearing Oct. 3—the 
first time such action has been taken since | 


consideration of codes was begun by the | 


NRA. 

The rejected code was presented by the | 
National Theater Supply Co., Inc., and the | 
Independent Theater Supply Dealers’ As- | 
sociation, Inc., representing about 58 per | 
cent of the industry. Dr. Kenneth Dam- | 
eron, presiding at the hearing, ordered | 
that all parties in the industry meet with | 
him to prepare another and more repre- 
sentative code. 

The so-called “merit clause” was sub- 
mitted in some of the proposed codes. In 
the case of the fabricated metal products 
manufacturing industry, it was asserted, 
Oct. 5, that the industry “has gone as 
far as possible” in making concessions and 
will insist upon retention of this clause. 

“Merit Clause” Eliminated 

On the preceding day, however, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had approved other codes 
after eliminating the “merit clause” and 
stating that it should not be incorporated 
in codes of fair competition, because at- 
tempts by those submitting codes to in- 
terpret section 7 of the Act have led to. 
confusion and misunderstanding. 

H. S. Kimball, secretary, Fabricated 
Metal Products Federation, at the hear- 
ing, Oct. 5, discussed the collective bar- 
gaining guarantee given workers under 
section 7 

“That part of the Act,” he said, “has 
caused more misunderstanding than all 
the other sections put together. The in- 
corporation in the act of the legal rights 
of labor without similar incorporation of 
the legal rights of the employers has 


jeopardize the successful operation of the 
Recovery Act. 

“The law has always recognized the 
right of employers to select, retain and 
advance employes according to individual 
merit, and the Recovery Act does not and 
could not take that right away. If the 
rights of the employes are to be set forth 
in the code what possible reason is there 
for not also setting forth the rights of 
the employers?” 

Expansion of Buying Power 

At a hearing, Oct. 2, for the machine 
tool industry, it was declared that re- 
habilitation of the durable goods industries 
is “the only medium for ‘permanent ex- 

on in consumer purchasing power.” 

This statement was made by John W. 
O'Leary, president of the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute. The hearing 
was concerned with “the matster tools of 
industry, the machines that make ma- 
chines.” 

Mr. O'Leary said that “a vast quantity 
of obsolete equipment has accumulated in 


country.” He declared that reemployment 
must be established in this industry so 
that there will be workers “who do not 
have to buy back their own products 
directly with their increased wage income 
and are available to buy the products 
of others.” 
Hearing on Grocery Code 


* Numerous conflicting views on the hours 
and wages which should be established 
for the retail food and. grocery trade were 
presented, Oct. 5, when a joint hearing 
was opened on a proposed code of labor 
provisions for the retail and wholesale 
divisions of this industry. 

The hearing was started by John T. 
Pierson, representing the Agricultural Ad- 


mary jurisdiction over food industries. 
Mr. Pierson, however, promptly turned 
the meeting over to Deputy Administrator 
A. D. Whiteside, of the National Recovery 
Administration, which will deal with the 
labor provisions. 

Fair trade pratcices for both divisions 
of the industry will be considered by the 
A. A. A. at a hearing to be held Oct. 9. 

Complaint was made, Oct. 5, by F. H. 
Massman, president of the National Chain 
Store Association, that many smaller 
grocery chains have suffered losses since 
they began to operate under a modified 
President's Reemployment Agreement. 

Complaint Made of Losses 


Despite increases in food prices, Mr. 
Massman said, sales in dollars and cents 
for these stores have decreased, and 
stated that the chains most seriously af- 
fected are those operating from 10 to 20 
stores in the small volume class. He urged 
immediate adoption of the proposed code 
for retailers as a means of relief for this 
group. 

The proposed code would establish a 
maximum week of 48 hours, with not more 
than 10 hours of employment in any one 
day. The present operation under the 
PRA provides for 48 hours a week with 
not more than eight hours a day. The 
code under consideration would effect 
gome reduction in minimum wages. 

Frank W. Wheeler, speaking for the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., opposed 
“radical tampering’ with the wage and 
hour provisions of the PRA. This chain, 
he said, has increased its pay roll by 
$10,000.000 a year, largely through the em- 
ployment of additional workers, since the 
PRA was made effective Aug. 1. 

Malleable Iron Industry 

The Malleable Founders’ Society thinks 
the code of fair competition“for the mal- | 
leablé iron industry should prohibit in- | 
creased capacity of existing foundries. 
This was disclosed, Oct. 2, when Deputy 
Administrator H.«O. King conducted a 
hearing on the code submitted by the 
Society. 

Mr. King questioned R. R. Fauntleroy, 
representing the Society, regarding this 
provision of the code, inquiring whether 
the industry wanted to make it illegal for 
a group to establish an iron foundry. 

“We hope that provision would make it | 
illegal,” replied Mr. Fayntleroy. 

“Do you think it Should be illegal to go | 
into the business?” Mr. King asked. 

“Yes, during this period, without the | 
approval of the Administrator,” was the | 
reply. 

Mr. King pointed out that if all codes | 
@mmiained such a provision nobody could | 


‘require reports on all transfers of stock 
when any corporation applies for a re- 


| York, however, declared that his organiza- 


code. 


Disclosing Identity i 


Of Radio O perators 


Stock Transfers Are Found to. 
Deprive Commission of | 
Desired Information | 


Reports designed to disclose the identity 
of owners of stock in corporations which’ 
operate radio broadcasting stations may be | 
required by the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion. 

The law provides that a license to op-' 
erate a broadcasting station shall not be 
transferred in any manner without the 
consent of the Commission, but it was 
pointed out Oct. 3 by Commissioner La- 
fount that the stock of corporations can 
be transferred without the knowledge or 
consent of the Commission. This, he said, 
has the effect of transferring the license 
from one set of individuals to another. 

Mr. Lafount, therefore, proposed a reso- 
lution that the Commission require a full 
report from each radio corporation, show- 
ing the present stockholders of record, to- 
gether with other pertinent information, 
and that the Commission herefater shall 


newal of its license. 

The resolution, the Commission an-| 
nounced, was referred to its legal and 
engineering divisions for study and re- 
port. 


enter business in this country during the 
code period. 

Mr. Fauntleroy remarked that, lacking 
@ new process, he thought it would be just 
as well not to establish new units where 
a large surplus productive capacity already 
exists. 

Disagreement developed regarding the 
code provisions as to maximum hours and 
minimum wages, and at the conclusion of 
the public hearing Mr. King called for a 
further conference on the labor provisions. 


Silverware Manufacturing 

Skilled workers in the silverware manu- 
facturing industry are comparatively few 
and a shorter work week would prevent 
some employers from securing a sufficient 
number of workers, atcording to some 
employers who testified, Oct. 2, at a hear- 
ing on a code for the industry. . 


A union labor representative from New 


tion numbers among its members a large 
number of unemployed skilled workers who 
are anxious for jobs. 


This representative—Harry Sacher, at- 
torney for the Steel and Metal Workers’ 
Industrial Union—demanded that. the 
code include a specific provision of the 
right of employes to strike. This proposal 
was supported by Samuel Beardsley, rep- 
resentative of the NRA Labor Advisory 
Board. | 


Disagreement Over Homework 
Embroidery manufacturers disagreed at 
a hearing, Oct. 3, over the proposed aboli- 
tion of homework as provided in a code 
submitted for the pleating, stitching and 
bonnaz embroidery industry. 


Hand embroidery manufacturers objected 


to this provision and asked for a separate 


Relief as Community Duty 


President Says Federal Government Will Not Take Over Whole Job; Assure 
Hardest Part of Recovery Plan Lies Ahead 


| 


They presented figures to show | 
they represented 1,200 employes and 200,- | 
000 homeworkers, and declared that home- | 
work is essential to their business. 

One of these manufacturers asserted 
that this work can not be done in fac- 
tories.. 

These claims were disputed by propo- 
nents of the code, who declared that 
homeworkers are paid only 2 to 10 cents 
an hour and that their employment is a 
great evil both to employers and employes. 


Carpent and Rug Manufacturing 


Charges of discrimination in favor of 


chain stores and against independent es- | 


tablishments were made at a hearing, Oct. 
4, on a code for the carpet and rug manu- 
facturing industry. It was alleged, also, on 
behalf of retailers that the code would 
establish price fixing by agreement among 
the manufacturers. 

Herbert Gutterson, president of the In- 
stitute of Carpet Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, who presented the code, stated that 
the manufacturers had taken pains not to 
bind either the wholesalers or the retailers 
in the matter of allowances for quantity 
purchases, which was the basis of the 
charge of discrimination favoring chain 
stores. 

Mr. Gutterson also declared that mem- 
bers of the Institute had no thought cof 
writing into the,code any provisions that ' 
would tend toward price fixing, and if any 
such thing is in the code these manufac- 
turers do not want it there. 


“Dismissal Wage” Advocated 


Payment of a “dismissal wage” in the 
automotive parts and equipment manu- 
facturing industry was advocated, Oct. 3, 
at a hearing on a code for that group. 
The proposal was made by Dr. Lawrence 
Howard Seltzer, professor of economics of 
the College of Liberal Arts in ‘Detroit, 
Mich., and a member of the NRA Labor 
Advisory Board. 

The “dismissal wage,” as explained by 
Dr. Seltzer, is designed to promote more 
steady er-ployment in the industry. It 
would provide that an; worker, hired by 
members of the industry, who had not re- 
ceived 300 hours of work in three months 
preceding his dismissal would receive, in 
addition to any other wages due him, 10 
cents an hour for each hour he had 
worked during that period. 

The code would establish a maximum 
work week of 40 hours averaged over six 
months, with no employe working more 
than 48 hours in any week. A minimum 
wage scale of 40 cents an hour for male 
employes and 35 cents for female workers 
would be fixed. 

- William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, urged a 30-hour 
week. C. C. Carleton, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Automotive Parts and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, Inc., said the large 
majority of factories in this industry are 
located in small communities where they 
often represent the leading and some- 
times the only form of employment. 

“To narrow our hours too drastically,” 
said Mr. Carleton, “under such circum- 
stances would require our employing large 
numbers of temporary workers who would 
become public charges for much of the 
year.” 

Other Hearings 


Other hearings held during the week. 


were: 

Novelty curtains, draperies, bedspreads 
and novelty pillows, Oct. 2. 

Hardwood distillation, Oct. 3. 

Printers’ rollers and printing equip- 
ment, Oct. 3. 

Setup paper box industry, Oct. 3. 

Wholesale plumbing and heating prod- 
ucts, Oct. 3. 

Plumbago -crucible industry, Oct. 4. 

Washing and ironing machine manu- 
facturing, Oct. 4. 

Coated abrasives industry, Oct. 5. 

Concrete masonry industry, Oct. 5. 

Liquefied gas industry, Oct. 5. 

Soap glycerine manufacturing, 
Oct. 5. 


‘beneficiaries over and above all other 


other, pay common taxes, give to and re- 


HE Federal Government does not 

intend to take over the whole 
job of public relief, but will con- 
tinue to insist that States and 
communities shall do their share. 
This was the statement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Oct. 4 in an ad- 
dress; before the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities in New 
York City. 

The longer, harder part in the 
program of recovery still lies 
ahead, the President said, and it is 
necessary to redouble the efforts to 
care for those who must still de- 
pend upon relief. The address fol- 
lows: 

In the midst of problems of mate- 
rial things—in the machine age of in- 
vention, of finance, of international 
suspicion and renewed armament — 
every one of us must gain satisfaction 
and strength in the knowledge that 
social justice is becoming an _ ever- 
growing factor and influence in almost 
every part of the world. 

With every passing year I become 
more confident that humanity is mov- 
ing forward to the practical applica- 
tion of the teachings of Christianity 
as they affect the individual lives of 

‘men and women. 

It is fitting that this annual Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities should celebrate also the centen- 
nial of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. I like to remember the taunt of 
atheists and enemies of the Christian 
religion in the Paris of 1833, when 
they demanded of the churches, “sho 
us your works.” I like to think of the 
acceptance of that challenge and the 
decision to show that Christianity was 
not dead, and that the deeds of Chris- 
tians were in accordance with their 
faith. 


Relief Functions 


When I realize that this one society 
last year, in its task of visitation and 
relief of the poor in their own homes, 
in hospitals and institutions, aided 
more than 150,000 families; and that 
other great organizations of men and 
women, connected with all the churches 
in all the land, are working with sim- 
ilar unselfishness for the alleviation of 
human suffering and the righting of 
human wrong, I am confirmed in my 
deep belief that God is marching on. 

Seven months ago this very day, 
standing at the portals of the Capitol 
at Washington, about to assume the 
responsibilities of the Presidency, I told 
the people of America that we were 
going to face facts, no matter how hard 
or difficult those facts might be, and 
that it was my firm belief that the only 
thing we had to fear was fear itself. 


I believed then—and I know now— 
that our people would support definite 
action that sought the goal of giving 
every man his due. Leadership, I have 
tried to give; but the great and most 
important fact has been the response— 
the whole-hearted response—of Amer- 
ica. We have recaptured and rekindled 
our pioneering spirit. We have insisted 
that this shall always be a spirit of 
justice, a spirit of teamwork, a spirit 
of sacrifice, and, above all, a spirit of 
neighborliness. 


Need of Cooperation | 


We have sought to adjust the pro- 
cesses of industrial and agricultural 


life, and in so doing we have sought 
to view the picture as a whole. Re- 
vival of industry, redemption of agri- 
culture, reconstruction of banking, de- 
velopment of public works, the lifting 
of crushing debts—all these in every 
part of the Nation call for a willingness 
to sacrifice individual gains; to work 
together for the oublic welfare and for 
the success of a broad national p 

gram of recovery. : 

We have to have courage and disci- 
pline and vision to blaze the new 
trails in life; but underlying all our 
efforts is the convi¢tion that men can 
mot live unto themselves alone. A 
democracy must be bound together by 
the ties of neighborliness. 

That tie has been the guiding spirit 
of your work-for the sick, for the 
children in need and for the aged and 
friendless. And you who have antici- 
pated in the actual day-to-day work of 
practical and useful charity understand 
well that no program of recovery can 
suddenly restore all our people to self- 
support. 

This is the time when you and I 
know that, though we have proceeded 
a portion of the way, the longer, harder 
part still lies ahead; and that it is 
for us to redouble our efforts to care 
‘for those who must still depend upon 
relief, to prevent the disintegration of 
home life, and to stand by the victims 
of the depressior until it is definitely 
past. 


Community Duty 


_ The Federal Government has inaug- 
urated new measures of relief on a vast 
scale, but the Federal Government can 
not, and does not intend, to take over 
the whole job. Many times I have in- 
sisted that every community and every 
State must first do their share. 

Out of this picture we are develop- 
ing a new science of social treatment 
and rehabilitation—working it out 
through an unselfish parnership be- 
tween all church and private social ser- 


vice agencies with the agencies of Gov- 


ernment itself. 

From the point of view of the fixing 
of responsibilities, the prevention of 
overlapping and of waste and the co- 
ordination of efforts, we are making 
enormous strides with every passing 
day. But back of the cooperative lead- 
ership which is showing itself in every 
part of the country there are two other 
vital reasons for the maintenance of 
the efforts of the churches and other 
nongovernmental groups. 

The first of these is that much as we 
strive for the broad principles of social 
justice, the actual application of these 
principles is, of necessity, an individual 
thing—a thing which touches individ- 
ual families. 

No governmental organization in all 
history has been able to keep the 
human touch to the same extent as 
church and private effort. Govern- 
ment can do many things better than 
private associations or citizens, but in 
the last analysis success in personal 
matters depends on the personal con- 
tact between neighbor and neighbor. 


| Spiritual Values 


The other reason is the fact’ that 
the people of the United States still 
recognize with firmer faith than ever 
before, that spiritual values count in 
the long run more than material values. 

Those who have sought by edict to 
eliminate the right of mankind to be- . 
‘lieve in God and to practice that belief, 
have, in every case, discovered sooner 
or later that they are tilting in vain 
against an inherent, essential, undying 
quality, and indeed necessity, of the 
human race—a quality and a necessity 
which in every century have proved an 
essential to permanent progress. 

Clear thinking and earnest effort and 
sincere faith will result in thorough- 
going support throughout the whole 
Nation for efforts such as yours. The 
spirit of our noble people has not been 
daunted. It has come through the 
trials of these days unafraid. We have 
ventured and we have won; we shall 
venture further and we shall win. 

The traditions of a great people have 
been enriched. In our measure of re- 
covery and of relief we have preserved 
all that is best in our history and are 
building thereon a new structure— 
strong and firm and permanent. 

I can never express in words what 
the loyalty and trust of the Nation 
have meant to me. Not for a moment 
have I doubted that we would climb 
out of the valley of gloom. Always 
have I been certain that we would con- 
quer, because the spirit of America 
springs from faith-—faith in the beloved 
institutions of our land, and a true and 
abiding faith in the divine guidance of 
God. 


Shifts of Six Hours 
Proposed for Plant 


Textile Manufacturer Seeking 
Right to Operate 24 
Hours a Day 


Shorter hours and higher wages than 
those generally provided by existing codes 
are essential if the NRA program is to 
be successful, in the opinion of Robert W. 
Johnson, of New Brunswick, N. J., who 
wants to operate his textile mills on four 
shifts of six hours each. 

Mr. Johnson, in a brief filed with the 
NRA, has renewed the contentions pre- 
sented on his behalf at the hearing on 
the textile code in June. The code, how- 
ever, when it was approved by President 
Roosevelt, included a restriction against 
the use of machines more than 80 hours 
a week, which prevents the operation of 
Mr. Johmson’s mills for 24 hours a day 
through the week. 

Mr. Johnson proposes to pay his oper- 
atives for a six-hour day a minimum wage 
not less than thaj, now paid for an eight- 
hour, five-day week. 


hope that in so far as justice concerns 
those whose disabilities are, as a matter 
of fact, of war service origin, the Gov- 
ernment will be able to extend even more 
generous care than is now provided under 
existing regulations. It is to these men 
that our obligations exist. 


Relief for Veterans Who 
Have Come to Want 


To these two broad principles the time 
has come, I believe, for us to add a third. 
There are many veterans of our wars to 
whom disability and sickness unconnected 
with war service has come. To them the 
Fderal Government owes the application 
of the same rule which it has laid down 
for the relief of other cases of involuntary 
want or destitution. 

In other words, if the individual affected 
can afford to pay for his own treatment 
he cannot call on any form of Goverffment 
aid. If he has not the wherewithal to 


duty of his community to take care of him 
and next the duty of his State. Only if 
under these circumstances his own com- 
munity and his own State are unable, 
after reasonable effort, to care for him. 


Government offer him hispitalization and 
care, 


Future Interests Linked 


|With Others 


The young men of this country who to- 
day in the event of war would bear the 
first brunt of national defense think of us 
of the American Legion as middle-aged 
people. You and I are not yet ready to 
admit that we have “one foot in the 
grave.” We think of ourselves, and with 
some justification, perhaps, as people of 
some experience, Of some maturity of judg- 
ment, of a position in the community 
which carries responsibilities. We believe 
we have influence as individuals arid we 
believe that as an organization the Ameri- 
can Legion has enormous power for the 


Justice in Treatment of Ex-service Men 


Promised by President- 


But War Service Does Not Class Them Above Other Citizens He Points Out— Would Aid 
Those Injured and in Want If Their Communities Cannot Help Them 


beer Government will adequately pro-; that a Nation sprung from many sources,! The fact of wearing a uniform does not 


vide for those who suffered injury or | 
‘contracted disease while serving in the. 
defense of the country, but the mere fact , 
of having worn a uniform does not entitle | 


men to be placed in a special class of 


citizens, 

This was, in part, the message delivered 
in person by President Roosevelt to the 
American Legion when he addressed the 
Veterans’ Convention, Oct. 2, at Chicago. 

The President asked the Legion to co- 
operate “in the great program of national 
rehabilitation in which you and I are 
equally engaged.” The address follows in 
full: 


I am glad to come here as your guest 
and I am glad to have the right to come 
here as your comrade. I have come be- 
cause I have faith in the American Legion 
and in all other veterans of our wars. The 
right which I have to come here works 
both ways, because as long as I am in 
the White House you have the right to 
come and see me there. 

But my relationship with you is not a 
matter of the last six months; it dates 
back to the war days when I participated 
with you, not only in this country, but 
also on the North Sea, and in the Channel 
and on the actual fighting front in France. 

I want to ‘talk with you about the prob- 
lems of government, the difficulties which 
you and I as Americans have faced and 
solved, and those which we still face. I 
recognize and appreciate, and the Nation 
recognizes and appreciates, the patience, 
the loyalty and the willingness to make 
sacrifices shown by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the veterans of our country dur- 
ing the trying period from which we are 
beginning successfully to emerge. 


National Unity Depends 


Upon Common Welfare 


I want to talk to you about national 
unity. Let us look at it as a living thing— 
not a mere theory resting in books, or 
otherwise apart from everyday business 
of men. It means that we all live under a 
common government, trade with each 


ceive from a common protective govern- 
ment. To recognize national unity, to hold 
it above all else, seeing that upon it de- 
pends our common welfare, is just another 
way to say that we have patriotism. 

You and I who served in the World War 
know that we represented a united Nation 
in the time of danger to world civilization. 
But you and I know also that national 
unity is as essential in time of peace as 
in time of war. If this country is worth 


living in, if this flag of ours is worth living 
under, if our social order means anything 
to us, then this country of ours is worth 
defending every day and every year of the 
life of every individual one of us. It is 
because I am unwilling to live myself, or 
to have my children or grandchildren live 
under an alien flag or an alien form of 
government, that I believe in the funda- 


its defense when our country and the 
things it stand for are attacked. 

But there are two enemies of national 
unity, sectionalism and class, and if the 
spirit of sectionalism or the spirit of class 


the end of patriotism. 


Metal tank industry, Oct. 6. 


- 


mental obligation of citizenship to don the | 
uniform of our country, to carry arms in | 


a Nation 130,000,000 strong, a Nation 
stretching 3,000 miles from East to West, 
is, in all the great essentials of its civiliza- 
tion, a homogeneous whole; for not only 
do we speak one language, not only are 
the customs and habits of our people simi- 
lar in every part of the continent, but we 
have given repeated proof on many oc- 
casions, and especially in recent years, 
that we are willing to forego sectional 
advantage where such advantage can be 
obtained only by one part of the country 
at the expense of another. 


The other enemy of national unity is 
class distinction, and you and I are well 
aware of the simple fact that as every 
day passes, the people of this country are 
less and less willing to tolerate benefits 
for one group of citizens which must be 
paid for by others. 


“Get Engine Running,” 
The First Objective 


You have been willing to fight for the 
benefits of American life. You have been 
willing to live for American unity. You 
have understood that this is the very 
foundation of the Americanism for which 
you stand, in which you believe, and to 
which you and I swore allegiance when we 
became American Legionnaires. 


‘For several years past the benefits of 
American life were threatened. The crisis 
came in the Spring of the year. It was 
necessary to meet that crisis. Again it 
was necessary for all of us to go back to 
fundamentals. 


Millions were out of work, the banks 
were closed. The credit of the Govern- 
ment itself was threatened. The car was 
stalled. Obviously, the first objective was 
to get the engine running again. It is true 
that we succeeded in reopening the great 
majority of the banks, but this would not 
have been possible if at the same time 
we had not been able to restore the credit 
of the Government. 

In speaking of national credit we are 
again dealing with a real thing, not a 
theory in books. There is such a thing 
as national credit. It depends upon na- 
tional unity. Without it the Government 
cannot get the money to give. You and 
I depend upon it, and in a right sense 
your welfare and mine rests upon it. 


Human Values Rest 
On Unimpared Credit 


That is not just an academic proposi- 
tion. Industry cannot be restored, people 
cannot be put back to work, banks cannot 
be kept open, human suffering cannot be 
cared for, if the Government itself is 
bankrupt. We realize now that the great 
human values, not for you alone, but for 
all American citizens, rest upon the un- 
impaired credit of the United States. 

It was because of this that we under- 
took to take the National Treasury out of 
the red and put it into the black. And 
in the doing of it we laid down two prin- 
ciples which directly affected benefits to 
veterans—to you, and to veterans of other 
wars. 

The first principle, following the obliga- 
tion of citizens to bear arms, is that the 
Government has a responsibility for and 


/toward those who suffered injury or con- 
is allowed to grow strong or to prevail, | 


it means the end of national unity and | 


tracted disease while serving in its defense. 


The second principle is that no person, | 


because he wore a uniform, must there- 


Some people who visit us from other | after be placed in a special class of bene- 
lands still find it difficult to credit a fact | ficiaries over and above all other citizens. 


mean that he can demand and receive 
from his Government a benefit which no 


other citizen receives. It does not mean | 


that because a person served in the de- 

| fense of his country, performed a basic 
obligation of citizenship, he should re- 
ceive a pension from his Government be- 
cause of a disability incurred after his 
service had terminated, and not connected 
with. that service. 


Injured Entitled to 
Adequate Compensation 


It does mean, however, that those who 
| were injured in or as a result of their 


| service are entitled to receive adequate | 


and generous compensation for their dis- 
abilities. It does mean that generous care 
shall be extended to the dependents of 
those who died in or as a result of service 
to their country. 

To carry out these principles, the people 
of this country can and will pay in taxes 


/good of the country for many years. to 
come. It is not enough that you have 
helped to write the history of America. 
It is a fact that much of the future his- 
| tory of America will be a history which 
you will help to make. Your future in- 
, terests are nSeparable from those of other 
citizens and, granting that your interest in 
the disabled and dependent comrades is 
first upon your program, I ask in addi- 
tion your cooperation in the great pro- 
gram of national rehabilitation in which 
you and I are equally engaged. 

The charter of the Legion keeps it out 
of partisan politics. The strength and 
the very existence of the Legion depend 
on the maintenance of that principle. You 
are not here as Republicans or Democrats. 
You are here, as you should be, as Amer- 
icans to work with your Government for 
the good of the average citizen. I am 
grateful to the Legion for the splendid 
stand it has taken—for the “battle order” 
it has issued. 


Task That Lies Before 


Every Citizen 

The realization of our national pro- 
gram can not be attained in six months. 
Reemployment has proceeded only a part 
of the way. From week to week there will 
be ups and downs, but the net result is 
a consistent gain. The freezing of credits 
has been stopped and the ice is definitely 
melting. Farm income has. been in- 
creased; it must-be further increased. 


_Inaustry has picked up, but an increased 


ne power must stimulate it fur- 
er. 


Your task and mine are similar. Each 


the sums which it is necessary to raise.|one of us must play an individual part 


bankrupt your Government nor throw its 
bookkeeping into the red. 

Every person who has made honest 
study knows that mistakes, many of them, 
have been ma@e during the course of 15 
years. I personally know that mistakes in 
individual cases and inequalities affecting 
various groups have occurred during the 
last six months. But at the same time 
there stands out the fact which you know 
—that many of these mistakes have been 
rectified and that we have the definite 
purpose of doing justice not only to the 
mass, but, in so far as possible, to.every 


To carry out these principles will not | in our own field in dealing with these 
many problems, but at the same time 
we must realize that the individual part 
belongs to a closely related whole—the 
national unity of purpose and of action. 


I ask your further and even greater 


| efforts in our program of national re- 
covery., You who wore the uniform, you 


who served, you who took the oath of 


allegiance to the American Legion, you 
'who support the ideals of American cit- 
_izenship, I have called to the colors again. 
As your commander in chief and your 


comrade, I am confident that you will 


respond. 


individual as well. Furthermore, it is my | 


| Bridgeport; from there were received at 


First Test Case : 


On Legal Statuts. 
Of ‘Wired Radio’ 


Jury Finds Law Violated in 
Use of Utility’s Power 
Lines as Aerial Without 
Radio License 


The first test case involving the question 
of “wired radio” has just been prosecuted 
successfully by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in an action against 
Norman Cohen at Bridgeport, Conn. 

The outcome of this case, according to 
the Commission, has a very important 
bearing upon further operations of sta- 
tions of this kind. “Wired radio” is used 
aS a commercial enterprise in furnishing 
programs to subscribers who, for a 
monthly fee, are furnished a device that 
permits the reception of the programs 
over wires without a regular radio set. 

Denied Need of License : 

The defendant in the Bridgeport case, 
the Commission explained, contended that 
he was operating his station by wired radio 
and therefore no license: was required 
from the Federal Radio Commission. He 
further contended that the signals from 
his transmitting equipment were emitted 
through the power lines in the city of 


receiving Stations that were connected 
with these power lines, and, therefore, t 


take care of himself, it is first of all the 


then and then only, should the Federal | 


system was not a radio station as define 
in the Radio Act. 

The Government contended that th 
transmitting equipment acted as a rad 
station and emitted signals through 
air as any other station, which sig 
were picked up by receiving sets connee 
with ordinary antennas. 

To prove this point, the Commiss 
presented evidence showing that the 
tion was heard by regular receiving 
with antennas attached, and when 
)antennas were disconnected no sig 
were received. 

No Connection Needed 

In addition to this, the Govers 
showed .by agents of the Commission 
the signals were received in the § 
New York upon an isdlated receiv 
not connected with power wires 
the transmitting station, thereby p 
that no connection was necessary 
wo wire lines as contended by the d 
amt. 

The jury rendered the verdict of 
on two counts, the first being the ¢ 
tion of the station without an on 
license, and the second the operat 
the station without a station lice 


Uniform Prices Set 


For Trade-in A 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘necessary by actual increases in wag 
or invoice cose of merchandise, or by tax 
since July 1, 1933, and in setting sue 
price increases each dealer shall give fu 
weight to probable increases in sale 
volume and to refrain from taking pro« 
advantage of the consuming pub- 
| 

The code establishes a maximum work 
week of 44 hours for all employees of re- 
tail automobile dealers except outside 
commission salesmen and watchmen. Min- 
imum wages range from $15 a week in‘ 
cities of more than 500,000 population to 
$13 in towns of 2,500 or less. In the latter 
group, however, provision is made for the 
employment of at least one washer, porter, 
etc., in each store at less than $13 a week. 

Commission salesmen are to be guaran- 
teed drawing accounts on a scale ranging 
from $17.50 a week in large cities to $10 
in small places. Mechanics are to be paid 
a minimum of 50 cents an hour unless the 
rate was less on July 15, 1929, but in no 
case less than 40 cents an hour. 

The much-discussed “merit clause.” 
which has been the cause of numerous 
arguments at code hearings and which 
was permitted to become a part of the 
code for automobile manufacturers, was 
stricken by President Roosevelt from 
codes for the boot and shoe industry, the 
farm equipment industry and the boiler 
manufacturing industry. Referring to the 
boot and shoe code, the President said: 

“Because it is evident that attempts by 
those submitting codes to interpret sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act have led to confusion and mis- 
understanding, such interpretation should 
not be incorporated in codes of fair com- 
petition. Therefore Article IV must be 
eliminated.” 

The other codes approved are for the 
banking industry, ice industry, retail lum- 
ber, lumber products, building materials 
and building specialties trade, builders, 
supply trade, lime manufacturing indusiry, 
luggage and fancy leather goods, saddiery 
manufacturing industry, women’s belt in- 
dustry, laundry and dry-cleaning machin- 
ery manufacturing industry, glass con- 
tainer industry, electric storage and wet 
battery industry, textile machinery man- 
ufacturing and the knitting, braiding and 
wire covering industries. 


—— 


Most spectacular automo- 


—at a figure 


FOR THE NEW REO 
FLYING CLOUD! 


usually asso- 


bile bargain of the year. 
Best and finest Reo Flying 
Cloud ever built. Buy a 
Self-Shifting Reo—the car 
without a gearshift lever 


REO MOTOR 


ciated with the low price 
field! 


*Standard sedan, f. o. b. Lansing, sales 
tax extra. Self-Shifter at slight 
extra cost. 

Reo-Royale $1745 and up, f. o. b. 
Lansing. Self-Shifter standard 
equipment. 


CAR COMPANY 


LANSING—TORONTO 
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MILLION ACRES FROM CROP PRODUCTION 


’ Farmers to Be Paid 
Not to Cultivate 
Huge Area 


HE CONSUMERS of America, in the 
, ~~ interest of higher prices and more 
income for farmers, ore starting to 

contribute their pennies ‘toward a 

huge fund to be used in cutting down 

the amount of farm land that is cul- 
tivated. 

They already are giving about a 
cent on each loaf of bread and a few 
cents on each piece of cotton goods 
that they buy. Smokers soon will be 

‘paying something to reduce the to- 
bacco crop. After that, meat eaters 
are in line, with plans now being pre- 
pared to gather their pennies. 

When all the pennies are collected 

end added up, their total is expected 

to reach about half a billion dollars. 
With that money the Government can 
-do a lot of things. 

Most of the revenue is to be used 
to take from under the plow a plot 
of good farming soil larger than the 
area of the New England States. This 
is about one-eighth of the 350,000,000 
acres which farmers in this country 
normally put into crops cach year. 
Hope to Increase Prices 


The thought is that by reducing the 


mount of land planted to corn and 
ptton and tobacco and wheat there 
on’t be as much of those products; 
d, because there will not be as 
uch, the price paid will be higher. 
yher prices would mean more in- 
e for farmers, and more farm in- 
me would increase the market for 
products. 

Thus the theory is that city people, 
contributing to a fund to be used 
paying farmers to farm less, will, 
the end, aid themselves by creat- 
a market for their manufactured 
fucts. 


R 


AREA TO BE RETIRED EQUALS 
68,359 MILES 
(43,750,000 ACRES) 
LARGER THAN AREA OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


TOTAL FARM LAND. 


UNDER CULTIVATION 
350,000,000 ACRES 


ORMAL TOBACCO PLANTIN 


og 


ty 


This drawing shows the way that American farmers in 1934 are to allow about one-eighth of their usually cultivated farm lands lie idJje. By agreeing 
not to plant crops on these millions of acres they will be paid about a half billion dollars, which is to be collected from consumers through a tax on the 
foodstuffs affectetd. This idle land, officials say, represents just about the amount that formerly went to supply foreign markets which now are lost or 


Results That Are Sought 
th the money that comes from 
so-called processing taxes—the 
now being levied and about to 
vied on the principal farm crops 
Government expects to.do the 
ing things with farm land: 
take from cultivation 8,250,000 
of the 55,000,000 normally 
bd to wheat each year. 
take from cultivation 15,000,000 
of the 40,000,000 normally 
d to cotton. | 
take from cultivation 20,000,000 
of the 107,000,000 acres normally 
ted to corn. 
o take from cultivation 500.000 of 
1,432,000 acres normally planted 
» tobacco. 
Added up, that makes a total of 
8.750,000 acres of land that normally 
would be cultivated, which it is 
planned to retire from use during the 
next crop season. It represents good 
farming land in the leading produc- 
tion centers of the country, but it is 
land that Government officials think is 
producing surpluses that have ruined 
farm markets. 
Cash for Not Planting 


The Department of Agriculture in 
recent years has tried other methods 
of getting farmers to cut down on the 
amount of land that they planted to 
wheat. But the methods chiefly in- 
volved arguments as to how they 
would profit by such a reduction, if 
all joined. In spite of prices lower 
than ever before in the country’s his- 
tory, the effort at mental persuasion 
did not succeed and year after year 
the amount of land planted to crops 
did not drop. 

This time the Government, through 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, is planning to make it worth 
the farmers’ while to cut down. 

It will pay him real cash—varying 
from $10 to $17 for each acre—to let 
a portion of his land lie idle. | This 
payment comes by check and it is 
agreed that it won’t be t@ken away to 
pay any debts that the farmer may 
owe the Government. 


Really a Ground Rent 

What actually happens is that the 
Government is renting land—millions 
of acres of it—with the rental to be 
paid only on condition that the acres 
under lease will be used only as the 
Government says. 

Since the rent payment is larger 
than the farmer could get under any 
normal price conditions if he planted 
the land to crops, he has an incen- 
tive to sign the rental contract, which 


under most of the plans is for two) 


years. 

The promise of money for ground 
rent is proving a clinching argument 
with hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
lions of farmers, who now are sign- 
ing the acreage reduction contracts. 
That means that the Government 
is to have a huge holding of land. 
The question arises: What will it do 
with this farm land. 

What of the Idle Land? 

The answer is given in a general 
way by M. L. Wilson, production chicf 
for wheat adjustments and one of the 
originators of this plan of farm re- 
lief—known as the domestic allot- 
ment plan. 

“It looks as if hetween 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 acres of the United 
States now planted to staple crops 
will be taken out of these crops and 
put to other uses,” he said. 

“What other uses? That is the 
question now being asked and pon- 
dered on nearly every farm in the 
United States today. What shall we 
do with the land we are taking out 
of wheat? or cotton? or corn? or 
tobacco. 

“The general answer to that ques- 
tion is: Give the land a rest for a 
while; it needs it; and so, probably. 
does the farmer. Put it in soil im- 
proving or some non-competing crop 
to keep the land from washing away. 
Or put it into trees. 

“In the future, when our present 
troubles are over, I believe that we are 
going to look back at these first ap- 
proaches to a national land policy 


and see that the greatest thing about 


temporarily strayed. It is pictured by Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, as the probable start of a national land policy, in which eventually the 
| | poorer farm lands of the country would be taken from use. | 


them was the questions they raised 
in everybody’s mind, and kept on 
raising insistently; until Americans 
were forced to plan their farming and 
living nationally, and not in terms of 
millions of haphazard contending 
patches, many of which ought never 
to have been broken to the plow at 
ou.” 
Conditions of Bargain 

The thought of nearly 50,000,000 
acres of land once cultivated, and now 
to be taken from under the plow, led 


dairy and livestock interests to ex- 


press fear that this land, removed 
from one kind of production,. might 
be turned to dairying or livestock 
raising, and add to their troubles. 
That fear was calmed by the Pro- 
duction Division of the Aricultural 
Adjustment Administration. This di- 


produce any nationally grown agri- 
cultural product for sale. But it may 
be planted to soil-improving or ero- 
sion-preventing crops, or it can ~be 
used to grow food crops for consump- 
tion on the farm. 


Said J. F. Cox, chief of the replace- 
,/ment crops section, of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration: 

“It is clearly the intent of the Ad- 
'justment Administration that the 
contracted acreage retired from wheat 
growing or cotton growing shall not 
be used in contributing to surpluses 
of any agricultural product. But it 
is desired that farmers, particularly 
in the South, should use land so re- 
leased for producing home-consumed 
products and for improving its quality 
by various process of soil improve- 
ment.” 


| With wheat land, crop replacement 


In the cotton districts, the Govern- 


officials believe, many farmers in the| Ment is especially interested in ha-- 


principal growing areas will simply 
follow their regular crop rotation 
practices, leaving an additional area 
seeded to clover, or timothy or al- 
falfa. 

It is estimated that the average 
wheat plot on a farm is 30 acres, so 
that four acres will be taken out of 
cultivation as a result of the applica- 
tion of the plans for controlling pro- 
duction. The farmer might plant 
these acres to permanent pasture or 
he might plant it to trees, as is being 
urged in some of the Western Plains 
area, or he might plant soil improve- 
ment crops like clover, or soybeans. 

Unused Land to Be Staked 
The area that is taken from culti- 


| 


ing farmers rebuild the soil in the 
acres that are not cultivated. They 
also want this ground used, if possible, 
for planting garden crops which are 
not common among the renters and 


-sharecroppers of the cotton belt. 


The land must be used in the area 


along the rivers of the South or much | 
of the top-soil would be drained off. through its crop replacement sectiou, 


areas are expected to go back to pas- 
ture or to be planted to clover and 
lespedeza, a crop somewhat similar to 
alfalfa and clover which the Depart- 


‘ment of Agriculture has adapted from 


& Korean plant. This crop grows on 
an acid soil such as is found in south- 
eastern United States. 

The intention of the Government, 


with the rains. Planting of pulpwood | iS to do some planned improving on 


in some parts of Louisiana and Mis-| from cultivation. 


They are looking 


sissippi, and the Government is ready | forward to at least two years of cur- 
to recommend to the farmers the use| tailed use of farm land. 
cf a variety of crops to help put their | 


ground in better condition. 

The corn belt is expected to put 
into pasturage much of the land that 
it takes out of cultivation. Soil im- 


{ 
| 


Abandonment of. Poor Soil 
“Efforts of this sort may be neces- 
sary for several years until we have 


either opened up very large foreigir 


markets by an appropriate tariff. pol- 


vision drew a contract that farmers} Plans for the use of land taken | vation’has to be staked outgo that it! provement also is regarded as a_corn | icy or until we have started on a really 
must sign when agreeing to take part| from cultivation by farmers to com-|can be measured and so at the! belt need that can be filled on idle| statesmanlike Jand policy,” said Henry 


of their land out of cultivation. They 
agreed that the land which the Gov- 
ernment rents will not be used to 


ply with the agreement they are mak- 
ing with the Government, varies with 
the different crops. 


farmers are complying with the 
agreement they made with the Gov- 
ernment. 


acres which the Government is rent- 
ing. | 
In the tobacco country, the unused 


Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
“I sincerely trust that the day will 
come when the 50,000,000 poorer acres 


WORLD CLIMBING OUT BOG DEPRESSION 


All Nations on Way 


Up From Depths EN IT REACHED BOTTOM, BY COUNTRIE And Employment 
appears a y the International Labor Bureau, 
T on its way up from the depths of showed a gain oi 10.6 per cent over 
depression since the middle of 1932. last year; trade union returns, how- 
This is evidenced by increasing pro- ever, showed an increase of 5 per cent 
duction, advancing wholesale and re-| . in unemployment with a decrease of 
have long descent in production in 
sunk conditions to the low levels broken by few turns until 
in wholesale prices begun at the same 
€ s Although unemployment in 1933 is re- 
tainty marked .the earlier stages o 
also record a reduction of 113 per 


file in the Washington Information 

Office and in the Department of State. 
Setigacks in Every Nation 

Recessions from the advance have 


nation. The United States met a set- 
back with the beginning of 1933, 
marked by a sharp decline at the pe- 
riod of the banking holiday in March. 

The effect of the American situa- 
tion on other countries is difficult to 
guage accurately. However, Great 
Britain had a relapse in the first 
quarter of 1933, Canada did not begin 
her march to recovery until March, 
1933; Japan production was reduced 
in January and February, 1933. 

Downward Trend Checked 

For the first time since the begin- 
ning of the depression, says the July 
issue of “Industrial and Labor Infor- 
mation,” published by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, its table of un- 
employment statistics indicates a de- 
crease in unemployment as compared 
with a year ago in a number of coun- 
tries. 

Statistics of employment are also 
presented for the first time, covering 
five countries, showing increases over 
last year in employment in Great 
Britain and Germany and continued 
losses in the United States, Canada 
and, slightly, in France. Unemploy- 
ment statistics indicate recessions in 
eight countries and increased idleness 
in six countries. 

“The upward trend affected world 
prices of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, wheat, sugar, coffee, rubber, 
silk, tin, wool, hides and leather all 
showed price gains. Although these 
prices again turned downward in the 
last quarter of 1932, for the first time 


progress for nearly every] 


ORLD: DEPRE 


BEGAN 


Industrial production in the United States and other countries reached low point in the middle of 1932. 

Since that time there has been a distinct improvement, with some partial set backs, particularly marked 

in the United States in the Spring of 1933. The world seems definitely on the way up from the depths 

of depression. The improvement in production has been accompanied by a trend toward higher prices 

for staple commodities. Employment in several countries has shown increase, with a slowing down 

generally in increase of unemployment. The chart is based on statistics of industrial production com- 
piled by the League of Nations on file at the State Department. 


since 1929 most staple commodities 
showed gains at the end of the year 
over the low points for the year. 

The downward course of the vol- 
ume and value of world trade was also 
checked in the last half of 1932. World 
prices of internationally traded com- 
modities also ceased to decline. Se- 
curity prices maintained a level or 
advanced in the second half of the 
year in all financial markets. 

Russia led the nations in the up- 
ward turn, a definite movement for- 
ward being shown in April, 1932, pro- 
gressing steadily for three months, 
with a falling off in production in 
July and August, and a recovery in 
September, 1932, the iatest month for 
which production data is available. 

Russia and Japan 

Conditions in Japan showed im- 
provement in the July, 1932, returns 
for production and continued to 
higher levels throughout 1932. A set 
back in January and February of the 
present year was followed by a lony 
jump forward in March, a slight re- 
cession in April, and attainment in 
|May of the highest level at any time 


in the last six years. Wholesale prices 
turned upward’ in July, 1932, and re- 
tail prices showed definite improve- 
ment in November, with later fluc- 
tuations that have reduced the price 
levels somewhat below the highest 
reached in January, 1933. 


Conditions in Great Britain 


There are no figures available on 
employment, but unemployment, as 
reported in February, 1933, had de- 
clined 11.6 per cent under 1932. 

In Great Britain, the low point of 
production was reached in the third 
quarter of 1932. The advance con- 
tinued to the end of the year, with a 
Slight recession in the first quarter 
of the present year. Wholesale prices 
set upwards in August, failed. to 
maintain a high level of September, 
gradually falling until June of this 
year, with progressive improvement 
in July and August. Retail prices 
began recovery in September, 1932, 
maintaining a level to the end of the 
year, with a recession that ceased 
only in May, 1933. Employment, ac- 


cording to June, 1933, statistics, had| first definite improvement in May | in 


year; unemployment was recorded as 
having shrunk 7.2 per cent. 


Without a sag, the increase in pro- 
duction which began in France in 
August of last year has continued pru- 
gressively through June of this year. 
when the record stops. Wholesaie 
prices, however, measured either in 
gold or paper currency, kept sinking 
until May, 1932, and fell off slightiy 
in the following month. Retail prices 
were at their lowest in June, 1933, the 
last month of record. Employment 
in May fell-off 2.3 per cent in 1933 
compared with 1932; there is no un- 
employment return for 133. 

France and Germany 

The fluctuations in production in 
Germany have been slight since the 
advance set in in September, 1932: 
there was a negligible recession in 
December, ‘vith recovery in January, 
1933, and forward progress continued 
through June. Wholesale prices, how - 
ever, reached low ebb in April, 1933: 
the advance begun in May continued 
in June. 


Retail prices showed their. 


gained 2.6 per cent over the preceding Fmployment in May, 1933, as recorded | 


Production, Prices, 


1932. 

In Latin America, Chile is recorded 
as having experienced a turn of the 
tide by an increase of production in 
July, 1932; recessions are registered 
for September and December, 1932. 
and progressively for March, April, 
May and June, 1933. Wholesale 
prices have been advancing since 
February, 1932. Employment data for 
1933 is lacking. : 

As to the United States 

In the United States, low point of 
production was reached in July, 1932, 
but this low point was nearly paral- 
leled in March, 1933; the advance 
from bottom relapsed in November 
with partial recovery in December, 
1932, then declined progressively for 
the first three months of 1933; the 
upturn resumed in April was partic- 
ularly marked in July. 

The slump in_ wholesale prices 
reached bottom in February, 1933: 
most of the improvement was regis- 
tered in July. 


sequent gains has been small. 

Unemployment, according to the 
returns for June recorded by the 
International Labor Bureau, showed a 
further increase this year of 6.5 per 
cent; employment for May was re- 
corded as showing a loss of 10.3 per 
cent. However, data made available 
from domestic sources indicates that 
employment has been markedly in- 
creased since that time. 

Other countries for which data is 


available show the time of the turn | 


of the tide in volume of production, 
as follows: Austria, August, 1932; 
Belgium, August. 1932, when strikes 


Retail prices were at, 
low level in April, 1933, and the subd-. 


Belgian coal mines came to an end: | 
Hungary, July, 1932; Poland, April,| 


| Land Use as Step 
Wise Scheme 
| Of Living 


of plow land in the United States 
will be retired from use. The men 
on these poorer acres in southeastern 
United States and certain parts of 
the arid West have been bucking an 
impossible situation. 

“Their plow land might well be 
turned to grass or trees and they 
‘themselves given an opportunity either 
to farm in more favorable sections or 
'to engage in decentralized industrial 
enterprises. These things cannot be 
worked out rapidly, but they will have 
to come either as a result of planning 
or as a result of blood and misery. It 
will not be easy in any case.” 

Government officials, including Sec- 
retary Wallace, see in the present 
| plans of the Government to rent land 

and take it from cultivation not only 
/@ farm relief program, but the be- 
| ginning of a general national land use 
program. 

Subsistence Homesteading 

As a start in the direction of plan- 
ning, Congress made available $25,< 
'000,000 for use in developing “subsist- 
cnce homesteads”—plots: of ground 
where the owners or renters can raise 
much of the food that they consume, 
This program now is under the direc 
tion of Mr. Wilson, and is to be pro- 
moted by the development of proj- 
ects that will educate city workers in 
the advantages of combining some 
measure of gardening or farming with 
their jobs. 

Besides this $25,000,000, Congress 
has made available $100,000,000 for 
use in retiring submarginal land from 
cultivation. Secretary Wallace esti- 
mates that there are 50,000,000 acreg 
of land that should be retired from 
farm use. 

President Roosevelt has indicated 
that he is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the plan to take much of this 
land from cultivation, and has let it 
be known that, as soon as practicable, 
the Government will engage in land 
buying on an important scale. 

Tennessee Valley Development | 

This is expected to be true particue 
larly in the Tennessee Valley region, 
where the Government through thd 
Tennessee Valley Authority is engag- 
ing in a program of regional planning, 
It also is true of areas in the West 
where irrigation projects are being 
fostered. As irrigated farm land 
comes into use, enough submarginal 
land in other districts will be takei 
from cultivation so that national pro« 
duction is not increased. 

Agricultural ‘Adjustment: -Adminis« 
tration officials see in these moves the 
start of a general plan for utilizing 
the Nation’s land resources to the 
best advantage. The new view is ex 
pressed by Mr. Wilson, who said: 

“We have swarmed over this conti- 
nent like demanding, thoughtless 
children: Now we must plan, and put 
things in order, and settle down to 
live on our land as an adult and civ- 
ilized people should. 

Better Use of Land 

“We shall learn how to farm only 
the land best fitted for it, and to farm 
it better. The rest of the land we 
Shall rediscover and resettle as sites 
for smaller, decentralized industries, 
and as garden homesteads for indus- 
trial and office workers, sick of being 
huddled and herded in mammoth 
cities. 

“This thing of getting farmers out 
of desert areas which ought never toa 
have been broken and seeded; and 
'from hills by which they swear to the 
day of their death, because their 
father, and his father before him, 
‘wore out their lives there also. 


| “Considering this land of ours as 2 
whole and the garden spot we could 
make of it, Iam just as interested in 
ithe prospect of decentralizing indus- 
| try; so that not only farmers can live 
_in the country, but anyone who wants 
| to can live there and work at his or 
her accustomed calling not far away. 
Only in that way can we provide for 
all our citizens’ security, a chance to 
make a living, and a chance to live. 
Better Scheme of Living | 

“The monstrous life of towns has 
'taken us as a Nation too far from the 
realities. We have mistaken excite- 
ment for happiness; and _ have 
‘thought that we were getting some- 
thing for nothing. The man who has 
his own piece of land, his own house, 
a chance to do a moderate amount of 
his chosen work out in the country, 
and to raise his own garden, has the 
satisfaction.” 

Planned use of the Nation’s land 
_for many years has been a subject of 
study by economists in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it has had 
the support of most recent Presidents. 
The present, however, is the first large 
Scale effort to put into effect schemes 
‘for bringing under control the agri- 
Cultural area of the country and of 
seeking to apply a program of land 
utilization. 


1933, with the close of strikes in the 
_ textile industry which had interrupted 
®@ previous revival of industrial activ- 
Sweden, August, 1932; Czechoslo- 
vakia, August, 1932, with a setback 
in December, 1932—the latest date of 
Statistics—when the low level was 
again closely approximated. 

Available data on unemployment 
indicate: An increase of 18.4 per cent 
in Austria in June compared wita 
June, 1932; a decline of 2.7 per cent 
in Belgium, comparing May, 1933, with 
the same month in 1932; an increase 
of 40.4 per cent in Czechoslovakia 
comparing April, 1933, with April, 
1932; an inerease of 2.4 per cent in 
| Denmark in June, 1933, compared with 


June, 1932; an increase of 8.7 per cent 
_in The Netherlands comparing June, 
1933 and 1932; a decline in trade 
‘union unemployment of 6.4 per cent 
in Australia comparing April, 1933, 
with 1932, 


_ HOW THE PROCESSING TAX PROGRAM 1S INTENDED TO REDUCE FARM PRODUCTION™ 
|. ONE OUT OF EVERY EIGHT ACRES OF CULTIVATED LAND TO BE MJETIRED — 
| CORN 
NORMAL WHEAT PLANTING =NORMAL CORN PLANTING NORMAL COTTON PLANTING 
| $5,080,000 ACRES 407,000,000 ACRES ACRES 425,000 ACRES . 
| | 
s has been found to be profitable | tHe acres that now are to be takel 
| 
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| | | 
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Back 


Federal Outlay 
At Reduced Rate 
In First Quarter 


Lag in Expenditures Under 
Public Works Fund and 


Gain in Revenues Are 
Principal Factors 


Although the nafional debt continues 
to mount under the impact of emergency 
spending, the Government closed the first 


quarter of its pew fiscal year on Sept. 30. 
with the smallest deficit, the largest rev- | 


enues and the smallest expenditures since 
1930. This includes both the ordinary 
ana extraordinary budgets. 

A lag in the huge emergency spending 
program, especially that for public works, 


accounts for a large part of the favor-| 
Treasury records | 


able budget picture, 
show. On the other hand. additional 
taxes and reductions in ordinary costs 
have helped produce the smallest deficit 
in three years. 

The deficit on Sept. 30, the end of the 
first three months in the fiscal year, was 
approximately $237,000,000 compared with 
$682,000,000 last year and $388,000,000 two 
years ago. 

Expenditures aggregated $909,000,000 
against $1,119,000,000 on Sept. 30, 1932, 
and $983,000,000 on Sept. 30, 1931. Re- 
ceipts amounted to $672,000,000 ocmpared 
With $437,000,000 and $595,000,000. 


Emergency Funds 


Delay in emergency spending has con- 
tributed greatly to the low total of ex- 
penditures. Although more than half of 
the $3,300,000,000 public works fund has 
been allocated, less than $66,000,000 had 
been spent on public works proper up 
through Sept. 30. 

When the emergency spending hits its 


| full stride, it may mar the favorable 
|picture the Treasury has been able to 
‘maintain thus far. About half of the 


$3,300,000,000 is expected to be used up 


this year. 


| Two-thirds of the spending, up through 
Sept. 30, was for ordinary running opera- 
| tions. The Treasury classified as “ordi- 
nary” $614,000,000 of the $909,000,000 dis- 
'bursed. 


Defense and Veterans 
Of these ordinary expenses 30 per cent, 
or $190,000,000, has gone to the Veterans’ 
Administration and to the adjusted serv- 
ice certificate fund. National defense has 
‘used up $112,000,000, departmental costs, 
'$90,400.000 and interest on the _ public 
debt, $83.000.000. Together these 


spending. 

Emergency expenditures totaling $295,- 
000,000 made up less than a third of the 
money paid out through Sept. 30. °Forty- 
four per cent of.the special spending has 
been done by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation which has charge of relief 
| withdrawals, bank loans and advances to 
financial institutions generally. 

Revenue Sources 


Another 44 per cent was divided about 
equally between the Federal Public Works 
Administration and the Citizens Con- 

The remaining 12 per 
cent of emergency spending has been done 
‘by the National Recovery Administration, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Federal 
land banks and the Federal Deposit In- 


'servation Corps. 


. | surance Corperation. 


| On the revenue side of the ledger, the 
, bulk of funds has been coming from so- 
called miscellaneous internal revenue 
‘sources which include the beer, gasoline, 
| cigarette, stock and bond and nuisance 
; taxes. Of the $672,000,000 collected $362,- 
'000,000 came from these “miscellaneous” 
taxes. 
_ The income tax has yielded $163,000,000, 
and customs duties have brought in $91,- 
/§00,000. The new processing taxes on farm 
| products has yielded $32,000,000. Less than 
4 per cent of the Government's revenue 
came from other than these four sources. 


- 


items | 
account for 77 per cem of the ordinary | 

10 per cent above the wholesale price is 
'@ pyramiding device. 
'$eems to me to be merely a sound way of 


PRICE REGULATION BRINGS 
DELAY IN RETAILERS’ CODE 


General Agreement Still Awaits Approval While Food 
Compact Comes Up for Public Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


clerks to put higher price blame on the e price provision, however, has drawn 
cotton processing tax. unfavorable comment from Administra- 
Then there was the subject of price|tor Peek. 
control in the code for retail stores. Said; In fact, the Adjustment Administratio 
General Johnson: ic able bring about redyt- 
“A lot of economists claim that the pro-; “Ons in the cost of distribution through 
, a the code for food retailers, with that low- 
vision requiring stores to mark-up goods ered cont reflected in prices to the con- 
sumers. 


I can’t see it. It 


Policy on Price Control 
eliminating cut-throat practices which 
must go out if retail business is to prosper. 
I don’t want pyramiding of prices, of 
course. We are trying to prevent that 
very thing.” 

Objection to this “stop-loss” provision 
of the retail cade was made by former 
‘Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, 
‘representing a group of grocery distribu- 
'tors. This objection, contained in a let- 


subject of price control and price fixing 
was made Oct. 4 by the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board. The Board held that when 
control over prices is given an industry 
then there must be effective public regu- 
lation of that industry to prevent ex- 
ploitation of consumers. The statement 
foilows in part: 
‘ Bo some so-called ‘natural resource’ in- 
ustries, consumers’ long-run _ interests 
fled the Administra-| have been poorly protected by entrusting 
ion, was in part as follows: prices to determination by cut-throat war- 
“The National Recovery Act did not|fare. There is a strong case for com- 
contemplate price-fixing, as Senator Wag-! petitive price determination in these in- 
ner stated on June 7 in the United States) dustries. But whenever there is a major 
Senate. The plea for price-fixing as &/ elimination of competitive asfeguards for 
means to prevent unfair competition is|the consumer, it should be absolutely sub- 
an invasion of duties assigned by Congress | ject to one condition—that there be es- 
to the Federal Trade Commission. tablished adequate public regulation for 
“We protest against the principle of) the industry concerned. 
price-fixing because it is absolutely im-| “As an apaproach to adequate public 
possible of enforcement. The adoption of| regulation, the Board has in mind pro- 
price-fixing would confound business from | visions for full and continuous access to 
one end of the country to the other and/ records of prices, costs and production by 
in effect proposes to fix by statute the) public representatives; and a code man- 
prices of several hundred thousand items! date to these public representatives to 
in 1,500,000 stores. For the Government report publicly to the President any fixa- 
to attempt to regulate prices by statute| tion of prices which they find to be un- 
would be preposterous.” reasonable. : 

The code for food stores, which goes; “There is a widespread feeling, both out- 
to a hearing Oct. 9, includes a section! side and within the NRA, that the Re- 


calling for a mark-up of 7'2 per cent covery Act should be used for experi- 
above the wholesale price in retail stores. ments with variants of price adjustment 


Juction. 


| falling between competition as practiced 


|in the past and something closely akin to 
A statement of policy on this whole! public utility regulation. 


Greater Output of Gold © 
From Australian Mines_ 


Australian gold output in the first half 
of the current year amounted to 384,760 
ounces compared with 331,660 ounces re- 
corded in the corresponding period of 1932, 
according to advices to the Commerce De- 
partment from its Sydney office. Produc- 
tion in the first six months of 1931 
amounted to 259,406 ounces. 

Western Australia produced 300,000 
ounces in the six-months period, or ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the total pro- 


Victoria has dropped from second to 
third position in the list in favor of 
Queensland. 


Technical Problems 


“Since they are interested in national 
recovery, consumers do not profit by cut- 
throat price wars. The Consumers Ad- 
visory Board shares the aim of industry 
to prohibit such practices. However, it 
distrusts price-fixing as an _ ostensible 
means to this end. The prohibition of 
sales below cost, though less objection- 
able, involves such great technical diffi- 
culties that the Beard prefers that the 
specific cut-throat practice prevalent in 
each industry be defined and forbidden. 


“The Board contend that minimum sell- 
ing prices should not be based on the 
average cost to the entire industry, since 
this would guarantee excessive profits to 
the efficient. Such tendencies are de- 
cidedly contrary to consumers’ interests, 
and we believe that codes which prohibit 
sales below cost of production should de- 
fine cost specifically in terms of cost to 
the individual concern. * * * 


“Proper protection to the consumer ob- 
viously demands public representation on 
the authority, independent of both the 
labor and the industrial.@roups there 
represented. The Consumers Advisory 
Board not only asks that public participa- 
tion be guaranteed in future code ad- 
ministrations, but also seeks to have ap- 


proved codes amended to include it.” 


FOOD FOR NEEDY, FARM AID> 


BY FEDERAL CROP PURCHASE 


Pressure for More Relief for Agriculture Brings Plan to 
Enter Market for Food Supplies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the announcement Oct. 6 at the White;:Summer would have been a bullish in- 
House that a commodity loan corporation! fluence in any event. A stronger hog 
with an initial capital of $3,000,000 had|market is seen fo. the coming season, 
been set up by the Government. ‘aided by the governmental slaughter of 

This corporation as-its first function will | 6,000,000 young pigs, and the ‘tight’ feed 
make loans on cotton at 10 cents a pound. | Situation. Crops of wheat, corn, oats, hay 
But its activities are not to be confined 8d potatoes are small, and were it not 
to cotton, and the possibility of loaning for supplies of old grain and hay, the feed 
on other commodities already is under! Situation would: be serious. Cattle and 
consideration at the Agricultural Adjust-|Sheep men of the western range country 
ment Administration. ’ |have been hard pressed and have a still 

Loans made are to be at 4 per cent | bigger problem ahead to Winter their 


interest. In the case of cotton they are 
made only on condition that farmers rent 
to the Government 40 per cent of their 
normal cotton acreage to be kept out of 
production for two years. The Govern- 
ment also will retain the right to force 
the farmer to sell if cotton reaches 15 
cents a pound. 

The pressure for further relief to farm- 
ers continues to be felt in the Govern- 
ment. Said the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics of the price situation: 

“Reports indicate that cattle raisers, 
dairymen, poultrymen, and most hog pro- 


| The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration is engaged a‘ present in a variety 
of projects designed to carry out the con- 
gressional mandate w advance agricultural 
prices to a parity with industrial prices 
on the basis of the pre-war relationship 
between the two. 

It is busy baiancing up wheat allot- 
ments under the plan to reduce the acre- 
age planted to whea* in 1934 by 15 per 
cent. Here complaints are beginning to 
received from the w~-uthwest where 
farmers expected that they would be get- 
nic | ting their first checks in return for agree- 
ducers are still in a very difficult posi-\ing to cut down their plantings. Detail 
tion. ‘work in connection with allotting acreage 

The Bureau found “markets and prices|is found to be tremendous so that pro- 
difficult to analyze,” since “it is no longer cedure is slow. 
possible to judge which of the new and Checks to Cotton Farmers 
extraordinary influences predominates in| Cotton farmers now are receiving checks 
making the pgice of a given commodity.” | for their plowed up cotton acreage at the 

Most observers were said by the Bureau rate of about $4,000,000 a day. A total 
to agree that the falling value of the of about $111,000,000 is to be distributed. 
dollar has played a major part in “push-| Study still is being given to plans for 
ing up the general level of commodity placing a processing tax on butterfat to 
prices.” Then it said of the various gov-/ finance a plan of taking surplus butter 
ernmental schemes to raise prices by re-| and cheese supplies off the market, and 
ducing production: the recommendation of corn and hog pro- 

“The campaign to reduce wheat acreage ducers for a plan to control their produc- 
has been a factor in wheat prices, but) tion for the next year is getting intensive 
the extremely short crops of wheat this scrutiny. 
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ALWAYS the finest tobaccos 


ALWAYS the finest workmanship 


Atways Luchies please! 


FOR T-IROAT PROTECTION—FOR BETTER TASTE 


Copyright, 1938, 
The American Tobacee Os, 


WITH FINE TOBACCOS 


that’s why 
Luckies draw 
so easily 


You've noticed it.and you've ap- 
preciated the smooth, even-burn- 
ing quality that is so much a part 
of Luckies’ character ... Round 
and pure —fully packed with the 
world’s choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos—and no 
loose ends. That’s why Luckies 


drawsoeasily, burn so uniformly, 
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Missouri River 
_ As a Prospective 


Shipping Channel 


Development of Stream for 
Navigation, Power, and 
Flood Control Approved 
By Army Engineer 


Development of the Missouri River basin 
to provide navigation from the mouth to 
to Sioux City, Iowa. a distance of 769 

«miles, and irrigation, flood control, and 
power projects as far northward as Fort 
Peck, Mont., is recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown. 

The projects were advised in a report 
submitted Oct. 2, to the Secretary of War, 
George H. Dern, for transmission to Con- 
gress. An expenditure of $145,000,000 
would be necessary. 

The report is the result of extensive 
studies by Army engineers covering the 
six-year period since 1927, when Congress 
authorized such study. 

Senator Wheeler ‘Dem.), of Montana, 
and a group of other Western Senators 
asked the President Oct. 5 to give favor- 
able consideration to a plan to have pub- 
lic works funds allotted to build the dam 
at Fort Peck, at a cost of approximately 
$59,000,000. 

In submitting the report, General 
Brown concurs in the plan developed by 
the United States district engineer, and 
recommends that the project be carried 
out as soon as economic conditions war- 
rant. He says it will promote the prosper- 
ity of the Mississippi Valley as well as the 
country at large. 

First he endorses the plan to make the 
Missouri navigable all the way to Sioux 
City. Existing projects will provide a six- 
foot channel from the mouth to Kansas 
City, Mo., 389 miles. This work now is 
about 92 per cent finished. 

The present plan would provide a chan- 
nel over the entire 769 miles to Sioux City. 


Little Traffic on River 


There is hardly any commercial traffic 
on the Missouri, except that incident to 
dredging and ferry operation. At Sioux 
City the river is closed by ice from Nov. 
15 to March 15; at Kansas City from Dec. 
1 to March 1. 

General Brown proposes that the chan- 
nel on the main stem be vigorously pressed 
to completion. 

Then he proposes that a reservoir be 

built at Fort Peck, Mont., 1,878 miles above 
the mouth. This reservoir would be 
operated mainly for navigation but ar- 
rangements would be made to’ install 
hydroelectric power equipment in the 
future. 
_ In this development, provision would be 
made for irrigation and flood control. 
Army records show that the flood stage 
has been passed at Kansas City 17 times 
in the last 32 years. General floods in the 
Missouri basin occurred in 1844, 1881, 1903 
and 1915, the 1903 flood causing the most 
destruction. 

Toiential water power is found mainly 

the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, and the 
Ozarks of Missouri. Conditions are de- 
clared not to be favorable to economical 
development of power in other portions 
of the basin. 


Asa Debt Precedent 


May Pave Way for Policy With 
Other Debtor Nations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
would recognize the right of debtors to 
negotiate. 

Such an understanding would leave the 

' main question, that of debt revision, for 
! a@ later date. If conditions improve, no 
further consideration might be necessary. 
} ' Either of these two outcomes, a lump 
sum settlement or a temporary agreement, 
would raise the question of monetary re- 
I lations between the United States and 
England. When Great Britain last made 
a debt payment, June 15, a dollar could 
be purchased for a little more than a third 
of a pound sterling. Now, because of the 
depreciation of the dollar, a dollar can 
be purchased for a fifth of a pound. 
Failure of agreement or insistence upon 
f the present debt structure would lead to 
: either of two eventualities: Great Britain 
would pay or default. Either course might 
prove embarrassing to the American Gov- 
ernment. 

If the British met their payment, they 
would have to buy dollars on foreign ex- 
change markets to do so. These pur- 
chases would force the value of the dol- 
lar up, destroying any benefits accruing 
to this country because of its deprecia- 
tion abroad. An intensification of the do- 
a inflation demand might then re- 
sult 

If the British defaulted, a bad exam- 
ple would be set. Default of private debts 
might become widespread. Such an out- 
come would be particularly unfortunate 
when the Government is endeavoring to 
straighten out these relationships through 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
the Farm Credit Administration. 


Government Loans 


Save 12,800 Homes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
through the initial steps of appraisal and 
negotiation. 

In addition to the 12,793 foreclosures 
stopped, applications for mortgage loans 
to a total of 466 for $1,301,770 were with- 
drawn after being filed, it was announced, 
as the result of private agreements 
reached between the mortgagee and the 
mor'gagor after negotiations initiated and 
participated in by agents of the Corpo- 
ration. 

As of Oct. 5, it was announced, a total 
Of $6.215,000 in interim certificates had 
ween shipped to the State offices of the 
Organivation to meet the steadily and 
cumulatively increasing requirements on 
properties which, approved, are being 
transferred into the “paid out” status. 

Of the total of 51,730 approvals re- 
ported, 1,77¢ have been approved with a 
reduction of the initial mortgage. This 
figure is in contrast to the figure of 49,- 
956 homes in the approved status on witich 
no reduction of the principal of the mort- 
gage was necessary in connection with the 
refunding operation. 

“Of the loans in the “paid out” status, 
@ total of 514 for $1,515,592 were made 
fn the form of the 18-year 4 per cent 
( bonds of the Corporation, on which inter- 
est is guaranteed by the United States 
Government. The figure represents 95.7 


per cent of the transactions in the “paid 
taken by the 
e and a new 


out” status, the bonds bein 
former holder of the mortg 


British | 


CHAIRMAN 


Long Hours and Sees 


Many Applicants 


= in September with the 


World’s Fair a colorful splotch be- | 


tween the wind-tossed waves of Lake 
Michigan and the hum of the busy 
boulevards, was a buoyant city. Here, 
gathered at. their annual convention, 
were the bankers of the nation. 

The early meetings had already given 
indication of the combative spirit in 
which the members had come together. 
These practical men of finance had 
shown. their determination to prevent 
the whole scheme of the institutions 
which they represented from being fused 
and hammered into a new mold by leg- 
islative act and governmental edict. 

They were determined that their 
present structure should obtain, that it 
should not be welded into an_ entity 
with government control as ifs key- 
stone and only a few great institutions 
absorbing the identity of the indepen- 
dent ones that exist today. 

The bankers planned to deny the al- 
legations that they were obstructing the 
recovery program by restricting credit. 
They intended to show frankly and crit- 
ically the flaws they saw in the Banking 
Act of 1933, whose implications thrust so 
deep into the texture of their traditions. 


They spoke bravely, but they recorded: | 


their faith in somewhat less emphatic 
phraseology. For they had been met 
with a surprise attack that turned the 
already tense situation in the con- 
vention into a drama such as it had 
never witnessed before. 
How He Surprised the Staid Bankers 
And the hero—or the villain, accord- 
ing to where you sat—was an uninvited 
“guest artist” who appeared among the 
dramatic personae at his ‘own request 


and spoke his lines, quite in accordance 


with the Shakespearean dicta, trip- 
pingly on the tongue and likewise with- 
out mincing words. 

Calm, broad-shouldered, his six-feet- 
two topped with his white hair, Jesse 
Holman Jones, chairman of the Board of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and spokesman there for the President, 
reflected the dignity and authority that 
his rank and title bore. And he deliv- 
ered his charge in no uncertain terms. 

“Be smart for once,” he said. That 
phrase was quoted up and down the 
land; for that isn't usually the way you 
address bankers, assembled or other- 
wise. 

“Be smart for once. Take the Govern- 


mortgage on the property tiie written 
between the Corporation and the home 
owner. 


tain circumstances, 


ment into partnership and then go sod 


‘The consolidated 


is $3,083.26. 


tate values and conditions. 


OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


3 


‘igures show that the 
Corporation, which is empowered to make 
cash loans of 40 per cent or 50 per cent 
of the value of the property under cer- 
had as of Sept. 23 
made five cash loans on the 50 per cent 
basis, for $6,075, and 18 cash loans on the 
40 per cent basis for $5,531. 

The announcement stated that the aver- 
age loan requested from the Corporation 
It is emphasized, however, 
that this is merely a mean average fig- 
ure nationally, varying widely in various 
sections in the light of regional real es- 


co with the President without stint. 


“Every other business is required to 
perform under the NRA. Why not the 
banks?—all banks?—Not merely by rais- 
ing the salaries of a few underpaid 
clerks, but in providing credit and per- 
forming the normal functions of banks.” 


And this came, not at the beginning, 
as a fanfare to startle and then to be 
softened later by sweet impeachment, 
but five paragraphs from the end of a 
speech that had recited ad seriatim the 
sins of “the hoarders of available credit.” 
to quote his own epigram “who are little 
better than hoarders of currency.” 

“Tt is easy to say ‘no,’ then,” he said, 
as he urged that “the Blue Eagle should 
be on the vault door as well as one the 
bank window” and—another epigram— 
“the office boy can say ‘no.’” 


No wonder the banking fraternity 
called him “Empéror” even before he 
dropped his rhetorical bomb. But it is 
interesting to note that the American 
Banker, last July, remarked that he was 
recognized “even by those who disagree 
with him as being an official not easily 
ruffied, of even temper, invariably 


. friendly and never irritable.” This organ 


went even further and ungrudgingly 
admitted his ability and driving force 
and conceded him to be “one of the 
most powerful men in Washington.” 


’ Sprung From a Farm 


In Old Tennessee 


If Jesse Jones is an emperor his em- 
pire is of his own building for the only 
inheritance which he received was $2,000 
his father left him more than half a 
century ago. This he immediately 
turnea over to his sisters to help lift 
the mortgage on their Tennessee farm 
where he Was born; and he, with his 
brother, struck out for themselves. To- 
day the legends which already surround 
his career date back even earlier, when 
he was still his father’s “hand.” 

One of them reveals that the “driving 
force” to which his contemporaries al- 
lude, was there from the start. Here 
is the tale: 

One day his father turned over to 
Jesse the directorship of a plow and a 
mule and set him to one of the tasks 


that are part of the routine of tobacco 


farming. The boy and the mule set to 
work. When his father came to survey 
their progress at noon time he was 
aghast. 

Young Jones & Co. had done as much 
work in half a day as is ordinarily done 
in two. His father, proud as he may 
have been of the accomplishment, had 
too much sympathy for the mule to 
approve of the partnership; so he im- 
mediately dissolved it. 

When the young Jones left the farm 
as his father’s death he went to Dallas 
and got a job in a lumber yard. Ap- 
parently there were no sensitive mules 
there to inttrfere with his speed. In 
any case, a year later he was yard boss, 
and in three years more he was general 
manager. Meanwhile he had organized 
a concern of his own which was known 
as the South Texas Lumber Co., which 
later became one of the largest busi- 
nesses of its kind in the Southwest. 


Advent to Houston 
The City He Loves 


Success in the lumber business led 
naturally into building and thence into 
real estate. From real estate he went 


into banking and with the purehase of 
the Houston Chronicle became a pub- 
lisher as well. But he did not drop 
one interest as he acquired another. He 
built solidly and his activities were cor- 
related. 


It is said that he systematically went 
about establishing his credit in the early 
days by making one hundred dollar loans 
until he was finally able to secure $10,- 


000 ‘on his face;” a type of “character . 


loan” that is at present being advocated 
by the Government to rescue the busi- 
nesses of men known for their stability 
and wisdom but, who are at present, 
without other collateral than _ their 
reputations. 


It was in 1898 that Mr. Jones first 
moved to Houston, which city has now 
many substantial evidences of his citi- 
zenship. Within a decade after his ar- 
rival he had organized his lumber com- 
pany, a bank, a mortgage company and 
a@ hotel corporation, and was deep in 
civic development work. Among his 
activities in this field were those in 


connection with the Houston Harbor - 


Board, on which he served from 1913 
to 1917, contributing to the metamor- 
phosis of Houston from an inland town 
to a port. Twenty office buildings stand 
in the city as monuments to his build- 
ing, activities there. 


Building Skyscrapers 
In New York City 


Another decade saw him establish 
himself in New York, where he- formed 
the Houston Properties Corporation and 
built a 26 story office building on the 
old Astor plot at 200 Madison Avenue. 
He also built a 44 story office building 
at 10 Kast 40th Street and a number 
of apartments. 

His New York affiliations did not sep- 
arate him from his first-love State by 
any means. His chain of hotels in 
Houston and elsewhere, a separate busi- 
iness in itself, rose with other build- 
ings that he was putting up in the lead- 
ing cities of Texas. 

His interest in the field of finance par- 
alleled his other efforts. As early as 
1905 he organized the Southern Loan 
& Investment Co., which later became 
Jesse H. Jones & Co. Four years later 
he was made president of the newly 
formed Texas Trust Co., which was 
later merged with the Bankers Trust 
Co., Mr. Jones taking the postion of 


_ chairman of the board. 


Then, in 1920, came the Bankers 
Mortgage Co., in which he held the same 
position. Meanwhile he had helped to 
build the Lumberman’s Bank, of which 
he was vice president, which later be- 
came the Second National. He was also 
vice president in the Union National 
Bank. 


Work He Was Called 


To Do in War Days 


It was natural tha! a man who had 
been able to create and administer such 
a varied panoply of business enterprises 
would be called upon for similar work 
when the Nation mobilized its forces for 
war. President Wilson appointed Mr. 
Jones to the office of director general of 
the Department of Military Relief of 
the Red Cross. 

It was America’s theory—and it 
proved to be a sound one—that morale 
was one of the important factors in the 
support of any army, especially an army 
with an ocean between them and home. 
Never in history was such a complete 
service dedicated to this purpose, cre- 


ated during a war. 
anything like it. 


And so, in addition to the tremendous 
organization of the Red Cross in its con- 
ventionol capacity of care for the 
wounded, great huts and canteens were 
built all over the country and all over 
France. Mr. Jones was in charge of 
this canteen and camp service as well 
as motor service, sanitationrservice and 
construction. 


The man who had built skyscrapers 
turned his attention to the construction 
of hundreds and hundreds of buildings 
under conditions that would have 
broken the heart of any man without 
the indefatigable drive and power of 
this builder. It was a postion and a 
responsibility that might well have 
wrecked the reputation of any man, even 
one trained in the intricacies of big 
business. 

Here was red tape, the terrific obsta- 
cles that war creates, and, most of all, 
the absolute and inescapable law that 
fighting was first and everything else 
must get into the ditch when the troops 
were moving forward. 


But Jesse Jones proved equal to the 


task. As a result of his record he be- 
came the natural choice for appoint- 
ment as member of the Red ‘Cross War 
Council in December, 1918. In the 
Spring .of 1919.he was delegate to the 
Red Cross Conference at Cannes, France, 
and Geneva, Switzerland. There, with 
Henry P. Davidson and other leaders, 
he helped to organize the League of Red 
Cross Societies. 


Back to Texas When 
The War Was Over 


When the war was over, Mr. Jones 
stepped back into private business har- 
ness, picked up the threads in Texas, 
and soon expanded his sphere to take 
in New York. He purchased the Hous- 
ton Chronicle and, having assumed the 
dictatorship of the finances of the 
Democratic party, was later endorsed 
by the Texas State convention for the 
Presidency. 

The story of how he secured, single- 
handed, the Democratic convention for 
his beloved city in 1928 is one of the 
dramatic episodes of the history of 
American politics. It is said that he 
simply handed his colleagues a certified 
check and let them fill it out. In any 
case, it was honored for $200,000 and 
the convention went to Houston. 

In this connection an anecdote is re- 
lated that is characteristic of the man. 
He was leaving the huge stadium that 
had been. erected through his efforts to 
house the convention, when he sud- 
denly stopped and felt in his pockets. 
Then he turned to Pat O'Keefe, veteran 
sergeant-at-arms, and said: 


“Pat, led me a quarter; I want one of | 


those hot-dog sandwiches, and I haven't 
got a dime.” 8 


Present Job as , 


Chairman of the R. F. C. 


When the Government created its two 
billion dollar corporation, the Recon- 
Struction Finance Corporation, Mr. 
Jones was immediately appointed one 
of the board by President Hoover. On 
May 5 of this year he was made chair- 
man; but his choice was more than a 
mere counting of votes, it was the very 


+ 
No other army had 


clearly indicated desire of the Presi- | 


dent. 
Ever since that day he has been ore 
of the first to arrive at his office and 


frequently the last to leave at night. 


| 


Jesse H. Jones: Dispenser of Federal Credit to Revive Business 
Head of R. F. C. Works 


Man of Many Voca:-| 


tions and Large Oper- 


tor in Three Cities 


He is besieged by callers. They wait for 
him all along his route. 

He often takes one with him when he 
leaves and has been known to bring 
an especially early one to work with him 
in the morning. People that watch him 
as he handles these candidates for loans 
from the R. F. C. marvel at his skill. 

Into the several rooms adjacent to his 
Office are led various groups of bankers, 
insurance men, railroad operatives or 
whoever they may be. From one group 
to another Mr. Jones passes, unhurried, 
and calm. He gives suggestions, ex- 
plains, issues his ultimatums or makes 
his pertinent, brief, inquiries, moving 
from one conference to another and 
often conducting a half dozen at a time 
without interruption. 


His lunch is a sandwich sent in from 
outside, supplemented by a constant 
stream of popcorn, which he manages 
to consume without disturbing his work 
or destroying his dignity, the latter no 
simple task, one must admit. 

Society sees little of him; for not only 
is his time almost exclusively devoted 
to his work—he frequently works on 
Sundays—but his heart and mind gre 
deep in his task. He is a member of 
many clubs and organizations in his 
home cities—New York, Washington and 
Houston—but he seldom sees them. 

He has been married since 1920. He is 
a member of the Methodist Church. He 
meee two honorary degrees. He is an 


Less Law’s Delay 
In Handling Suits 
In Federal Courts 


Reduction in Congestion of 
Dockets in District Tri- 
bunals Reported to Judi- 
cial Conference 


A gradual reductien in the congestion of 
dockets in the district courts of the United 
States is shown by Chief Justice Hughes 
in his report of the recent judicial con- 
ference of senior circuit Judges. The con- 
ference meets annually at the call of the 
Chief Justice, as provided for in the Act 
of Congress of June 14, 1922, and is com- 
posed of the senior circuit judges of the 
10 judicial circuits, The Attorney General 
and the Solicitor General met with the 
judges to review their first session, 
Prohibition continued to be the largest 
single factor in the criminal cases. The 
report shows, however, that there were 
fewer prohibition cases commenced during 
the year ending June 30, 1933, than in the 
previous year, and that fewer prohibition 
cases were on the docket on June 30, 1933, 
than on June 30, 1932. 

Sixty-five per cent of the criminal pro- 
ceedings involved the National Prohibition 
Act. 
Bankruptcy Proceedings 
Criminal cases form the smallest divi- 
sion, however, on the Federal court docke 
ets. Bankruptcy proceedings led with 68,- 
195 cases on the dockets at the end of the 
fiscal year. Private litigation is involved 
in 37,639 cases, and there are 24,293 suits 
involving civil claims for and against the 
United States. At the close of the fiscal 
year there were but 20,907 criminal cases 
awaiting trial. 

As a result of its meeting last year, 
the conference recommended that nine 
new district judgeships be created. Further 
consideration this year led to the belief 
that this recommendation was fully justi- 
fied, but, in view of existing economic con- 
ditions, the conference refrained from re- 
newing the recommendation, except in four 
cases. It was felt that there was impera- 
tive need for two new district judges for 
the sourthern district of New York and 
two others for the southern district of 
California. 

Proposed Legislation 

On consideration of proposed legislation 
measures which the Attorney General 
brought to the attention of the conference, 
the following were approved: 

A bill to prevent the invalidation of an 
indictment because one or more of the 
grand jurors was unqualified, if it ap- 
pears that 12 or more qualified jurors 
concurred in the finding of the indict- 
ment. 

A bill to permit the powers of the 
senior judge to be exercised by one of 
the other circuit judges when the former 
is disabled by illness. 

A bill to relieve the district judges of 
the duty of certifying to the expense ac- 
counts of United States attorneys and 
their assistants. 

Certification of Attorneys 

A bill to abolish the requirement of a 
certificate by the district judge of the 
necessity for the appointment of Assistant 
United States Attorneys. 

A bill to amend the general criminal 
Statute of limitations to permit the 
United States to reindict at any time 
within the next succeeding term of court, 
in cases where a dilatory plea to the 
indictment is sustained, after the period 
of limitation has run, on the ground that 
the indictment is bad as a plea. 

The conference reiterated a previous ex- 
presssion of opinion that legislation mak- 
ing the husband or wife of a person 
charged with crime in a United States 
court a competent but not recta 


‘| witness is highly desirable. 


Supreme Court Opens Tew 
Faced With Heavy Docket 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


began its new term on Oct. 2 faced with 
b docket totaling approximately 100 more 
cases than at the beginning of its last 
| term. The cases pending include several 
involving the validity of State emergency 
‘legislation. No cases have yet been filed 
with the court involving the constitu- 
tionality or application of the national 
recovery program. 

It is anticipated, however, that the court 
will be given an opportunity to pass upon 
the recent Acts of Congress before its 
present term ends next June. Should 
cases be carried to the court involving 
this legislation, the term of the court is 
expected to bring forth momentous de- 
| cisions. 

All members of the court were present 
at the initial session of the term. After 
hearing miscellaneous motions, the court 
recessed until Oct. 9, when it will first 
announce orders granting and denying 
review of some of the cases which have 
been docketed during the Summer months, 
On Oct. 9, the court will also begin the 
hearing of arguments, which procedure 
it will follow during the week and that 
of Oct. 16. It is not expected that the 
court will have any opinions, except pos- 
sibly in one or two cases, until the early 
part of November. 
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PUBLIC WORKS: MANY J HEY CREATE? 


Half of 3 Billions| 
Already Granted 
For Projects 


HE best way to cure unemploy- 
ment is to put idle men on pay 
rolls. 

The simple formula of the Public 
Works Administration tells the story 
of the public works program, a pro- 
gram that calls for the spending of 
more than three billion dollars. 

It tells the story of an infant gov- 
ernment unit that has grown almost 
overnight into a humming nerve 
center, with contacts in every State, 
in thousand of localities. 


And it tells the story of the hasty 
creation of an employment system 
that is all dressed up and waiting for 
places to go. 

But this narrative cannot be closed 
here. Only the opening chapter can 
be written. To historians will fall 
the task of telling whether the 1933 
public works program really succeeded 
in putting millions of men to work; 
whether its financing was a strain on 
the Treasury; and whether it was a 
ogy factor in breaking the depres- 
sion. 


Only a Start as Yet 
The first question asked by the in- 
quiring citizen is this: Is the public 
works plan really making a dent in 
the unemployment situation? 

To answer it now is hardly fair, 
the Public Works Administration will 
reply. The whole program is just 
taking shape. Half of the $3,300,000,- 
000 has been allotted but even under 
emergency speed, with the Govern- 
ment fighting to get the dirt flying on 
building projects, only $133,000,000 
has been spent, according to estimates 
based on best available figures. 

But if Mr. Inquiring Citizen will do 
a little figuring on his own account, 
he can get an idea of how many jobs 
have been created. 

Using the» Government’s 
formula that the amount of money 
spent on public works divided by 250) _ 
gives the average number of man- 
months of work, he will find this re- 
sult. The money spent to date is 
providing the equivalent of a year’s 
work for 44,379 men. 

Goal More Than Million 

With at least 12 million jobless, this 
is only a drop in the bucket, Mr. 
Citizen replies. But he must remem- 
ber that within a few months the 
steam shovels should be scooping out 
holes at a rate that will make the 
present layout of jobs-under-way look 
puny by comparison. 

Now then, take that “250” formula 
and divide it into $3,300,000,000, the 
tot.| amount authorized for public 
works. A bit of simple division will 
show that the money should give a 
year’s work for 1,100,000 men. 

Havi- y learned that, another ex- 
pedition into elementary mathematics 
will show that the projects approved 
to date will give jobs for a year for 
about 550,000 men. 

| Other Jobs Follow 

All this, of course, is direct employ- 
ment. The public works advocate 
adds that every time a direct job is 
created, two men desert the relief 
rolls and go to work when the morn- 
ing whistle blows. This is indirect 
employment. 

And just one more brief set of 
figures will show briefly what is to 
He done and what has been done. In- 
cluding both direct and indirect em- 
ployment, here is the result. Total 
employment expected, 3,300,000 jobs 
for a year; total employment from 
projects allotted, 1,650,000 jobs for a 
year; total employment so far, based 
on estimate of money actually spent, 
133,137 jobs for a year. 

This calculation, however, will not 
show how many men are actually at 
work at this time. No one knows 
this. 
ing for some time, trying to find out, 
and the task is not finished. What 
has been shown is the amount of em- 
ployment in terms of man-years, that 
is, work for one man for one year. 

That is about the best picture that 
can be drawn of the work possibilities 
of the public construction program. 
Naturally some projects can be built 
in a few months; other take several 
years. The forest conservation pro- 
gram employed 300,000 directly for 
three months, after it reached its 
quota early in July, but the men were 
not paid normal wages. 

Causes of Delay 


Explaining his administration of 
public works, Secretary Ickes said Oct. 
5 that work is under way on projects 
totaling $400,000,000 and that in an- 
other fortnight the sum will reach 
half a billion. 


Referring to a resolution proposed 
to the American Federation of Labor 
convention, he said that much of the 
delay has been caused by what is 
claimed to be the unreasonably high 
wages required. He explained that 
labor interests had been largely re- 
sponsible.for these wage scales. 


All but six States have begun con-) 


struction of roads with funds allotted , State Emergency Relief Administrat- 


to them, Mr. Ickes stated. He named 
them as Maryland, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, Indiana and New Jer- 
sey. Eight States recently responded 
to the PWA’s demand for speed by 
starting work on roads. 

What Are Public Works 


Any discussion of public works leads 
to the question: What are public 
works? 

Look it up in the dictionary, and 
the definition will be about like this: 
“Public Works—All fixed works con- 
structed or built for public use or en- 
joyment, as railways, docks, canals, 
etc., or constructed with public funds 
and owned by the public.” 


own 


The PWA itself has been work- 


traits) 
es, 698 


| ALLOTTED FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


“$1,647,458, 047 


UP TO OCT. | 


HOUSING 


about anything that will give a man 
a job. 
It includes a huge ‘de- 


velopment such as the Tennessee Val- 


ley project, a long-term plan that in- 
cludes building of dams, land develop- 
ment, and industrialization. 

It includes funds for Government 
offices which suffered from the econ- 
cmy bill passed by Congress and from 
budget trimming. Many of these 
items would come under department 
budgets, ordinarily. . 

It includes semi-public housing 
projects. and subsistence farming. 

Some Freak Suggestions 

In its new significance, the term 
“public works” has become so broad 
thas the Government is asked to 
finance freak projects. 

There was the owner of a broken- 
down circus who wanted to borrow 
enough money to revamp. his tent 
show. As security for a Government 
loan he offered three elephants. 

Another man decided that a fleet 
of concrete battleships would put 
America in command of the seas, be- 


sides providing work for thousands 
men-in the construction. The ships 
were guaranteed not to sink. 

An enterprising engineer asked the 
Government to finance three high- 
speed belts running from New York 
to San Francisco. He claimed a per- 
son could travel 100 miles an hour or 
better on these belts. An examination 
however, showed that he hadn't 
figured out a way for the passenger to 
get off the belt when he arrived at 
his destination. 


Rocket Ship to Moon 

Even a rocket ship designed to 
travel to the moon was offered as a 
building project. A town of 4,000 
wanted a loan to build a maternity 
hospital equipped to care for 1,000 
patients a. year. 

Another town offered a first mortg- 
age as security for a loan on a self- 
liquidating jail, giving the Govern- 
ment the chance to force out the in- 
mates in case of foreclosure. 

Under the law, all these projects 
must be examined and as a result 


the Public Works staff ‘is working 
day and night shifts. 

The cry for speed is heard on all 
sides. But a lot of heavy thinking 
must be done and a lot of details 
handled before the steam-shovel man 
can bite the first chunk out of the 
building site. 

In ordinary times, when public 
works are handled in a quiet and or- 
derly fashion, rumors of political grait 
and favoritism are the rule. 

Here is an emergency, when con- 
tracts are being awarded with un- 
precedented speed, and a_ super- 
human effort is being made to avoid 
corruption of any sort. All projects 
are carefully examined and studied 
before money is allotted. Care is used 
in awarding the bid. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Har- 
old L. Ickes, who is also Administrator 
of Public Works, explained this 
briefly. He said that he was not going 
to scatter three billion dollars to the 
four winds. On the other hand, his 
policy is to keep things moving at a 
swift pace, without wasting | 


NEW MOSQUITO 


Government Plans 
To Employ Its 
Relief Fund 


ALARIA, once prevalent in both 

city and country over a large por- 
tion of the United States and now 
largely restricted to rural areas in 
the Southern States, may be eradi- 
cated from these districts if newly- 
drafted plans of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration are car- 
ried out. 

This broadening of the scope of the 
work of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration to include the elim- 
ination of a disease menace is to be 
carried out by the employment of 
men now receiving relief funds. These 
men are to work at mosquito eradica- 
tion projects to be carried out 
throughout the malaria areas. 

“I feel that this kind of work re- 
lief will provide a great deal of fine, 
human service,” declared Harry L. 
Hopkins Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator in announcing the pro- 
ject. “It will be a highly constructive 
application of the principle of the 
unemployed giving service to the 
community in return for their relicf 
allowances. 

“The need for @ vigorous fight 
against malaria in many areas is 
clear. The need of relief by thous- 
ands in these communities is equally 
apparent. By permitting those in 
need of relief to work on the control 
projects, we make a double gain.” 

How Men Will Be Paid 
Mr. Hopkins emphasized that the 


ors will not use Federal unemploy- 
ment funds to subsidize public-health 
work. The men who will be placed 
on the malaria-eradication projects 
are now receiving relief allowances 
under the work-relief system in which 
they work a given number of days, 
according to the amount of relief 
their families need. 

The men who will be employed in 
the eradication of mosquitos. will 
work under the supervision of men 
technically trained in eliminating 
mosquito-producing conditions. Pub- 
lic Health officials will train the sup- 
ervisors in proper methods. The 
United States Public Health Service 


, That covers a lot of ground, but the | is cooperating in the technical direc- 
term has taken on a new meaning in| tion of the program. 


this break-the-depression drive. It 


Dr. L. L. Williams, Jr., medical of- 


has been hroadened to include just) ficer in charge of malaria investiga- 


> 


‘agency has 


sums because of ill-considered haste. 

As a result, by far the greater part 
of the money allotted to date has 
gone into Federal projects. There is a 
reason for this, says the PWA. The 
machinery existed for Federal works 
and could be put into operation with- 
out delay. Nearly every Government 
been given funds to 
spend on necessary improvements. 

From now on it is the plan to allot 
most of the remaining billion-and-a- 
half dollars or more to State and local 
projects. 

While it has been stated that many 
local governments cannot or do not 
wish to avail themselves of Federal 
aid, the number of projects reaching 
Washington from local sources is 
growing steadily. 

te employment was possible in 
Federal projects. Local construction 
necessarily involves more delay. 

The Government has warned that 
Federal agencies still are clamoring 
for more funds and non-Federal 
bodies have been told to get in their 
Jas if they wish to 


“$188, 722,008 


share in the three billion dollars. 

And here the methods of financing 
enter the discussion. The emergency 
law allows the Government to make 
an outright gift of 30 per cent of the 
total cost of the labor and material 
entering into any State or municipal 
project. This is a grant and no re- 
payment is expected. 

Method of Financing 

The State or municipality must 
furnish the balance of the capital 
needed. It may do this from its own 
revenues or it may borrow from the 
Government at 4 per cent interest, 
giving suitable security. 

On Federal projects, it simply is a 
case of the Government spending its 
own money on itself with the idea of 
providing work. 

Then there is a third class, semi- 
public projects. An example is found 
in the list of low-cost housing and 
slum-clearance projects. 

In such cases, the Government 
makes loans to private limited-div- 
idend corporations whigh agree to 
build under certain rules and to 


WAR: T HE MALARIA 


GOVERNMENT ENTERS FIGHT ON INSECTS 


This is one of the ways the Government will attack the mosquito by destroying breeding places. 


The 


men are spraying oil over a marshy area where larvae are found. Inset shows men measuring trench 
in which crude oil is run. The oil keeps the wiggletails from coming up for air. 


tions of the Public Health Service, malaria is like yellow fever, which is 
who will represent the Servite in the| transmitted in the same way. 


project, 


points out that during the 


Since the mosquito is the cause of 


|the spread of the disease, control of 
‘malaria largely hinges on eliminating 
mosquito- breeding grounds through- 
‘out the areas now subject to malaria. 

“Malaria in the South has ceased, The Anopheles mosquito, says the 
to be in any sense an urban disease | Public Health Service, may be eradi- 
and has become strictly a rural prob-| cated by destroying their shelters and 
lem,” says Dr. Williams. | breeding places. They live mainly out 

Malaria is contracted only through Of doors, and as they cannot bear the 
the bite of certain kinds of Anopheles hot sun they shelter themselves in 
mosquitos. The cycle of the disease brush and high weeds during the day 
is from malaria patient to mosquito| and come out at dusk to feed. 


and then from mosquito to people free’ The cutting of brush and drainage 
from the disease. 


last 25 years every city in the South 
has practically eliminated malaria. 


carrying mosquitos from its limits. | 


In this respect of marshes in which mosquitos breed | 


will be one of the major tasks of the 
unemployed who will work on the 
malaria-control projects. 

Another method of killing the 
mosquitos is by oiling the pools in 
which they breed and by spraying the 
pools with Paris green or other sub- 
stances which will kill the mosquito 
larvae. 

All the work of destroying the mos- 
quitos will be carried out by hand 
labor, thus eliminiating the use of the 
airplane for spreading the Paris 
green. The Public Health Service has 
conducted experiments which have 
shown that the airplane can be ef- 
fectively used in mosquito control. 


} 


SCOURGE 


Restricted to 
Rural Sections 
South 


The importance of tre project to 
kill the Anopheles mosquitos is shown 
by the fact that the Public Health 
Service regards malaria as a major 
health problem in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Occurs in Summer 


Malaria in the South prevails dur- 
ing July, August and September. It 
decreases in October and the season 
for malaria is practically ended by 
Dec. 1. 

Malaria shows itself in its victims, 
says the Public Health Service, by 
three stages, the cold, the hot, and 
the sweating stage. The disease is 
marked by severe chills followed by 
a fever after the chills subside. After 
the fever comes a severe outbreak of 
perspiration which may last from one 
to three hours. 


At the end of this period the patient 
may be prostrate or may feel quite 
well and able to be up until the begin- 
ning of the next cycle, 24 to 72 hours 
from the beginning of the first. 

There are other types of malaria 
which differ from that which has 


|}been described. Persons who have 


suffered a number of attacks of ma- 
laria develop a resistance to the dis- 
ease sometimes sufficient to render 
them immune. 

Expense of Drainage 

The expense of drainage of mos- 
quito breeding areas has been \pro- 
hibitive for many farm families, ac- 
cording to the Public Health Service, 
and aid through some means such as 
that devised by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief is necessary if malaria 
is to be eradicated. 

Cost of treatment of malaria in 
farm families has been known to av- 
erage $175 a year. This sum, however, 
can usually be greatly reduced by 
proper screening of houses which 
prevents infection from the mos- 
quito: 

Immunization of persons from ma- 
laria by dosing them with quinine is 
the principle means of preventing the 
disease where it is impossible to elim- 
inate infection from mosquitos. 

During the last few years means 


lSpeed Is the Goal 


But Complaints 
Are Arising 


charge a specified and reasonable 
rent. Such loans are made only when 
private enterprise cannot finance the 
undertaking without some help from 
the Government. 


Proper Wage Demanded 
Through its whole program, the 


Government is requiring payment of 
reasonable wages, keeping in mind 
that these payments aid every group 
in the economic and industrial life 
of the Nation. 


In alotting funds and supervising 


contract awards, it insists that wages 
must not fall below its minimum 
standards. 
from 40 to 50 cents an hour for un- 
skilled labor and from $1 to $1.20 for 
skilled labor, depending on locality. 


These standards range 


The job of placing labor on public 


works is a chapter all by itself, and 
it centers 


around the National Re- 
employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This is a brand new 
outfit. It has been organized swiftly, 
at little cost, and is equipped to pro- 
vide the labor for any sort of _— 
in any locality. 
Placing the Workers 
Here is the setup: The PWA is to 
cover the country with work oppor- 
tunities and the Re-employment of- 
fice is to place the labor. 
A few months ago half of the States 
had no employment service. Now 
there is a State Re-employment Di- 
rector for every State, who is in direct 
contact with the Washington office. 
In turn, the decentralization is car- 
ried farther. The State Director is 
in contact with local re-employment 
offices which héve sprung up by the 
thousand under Government guid- 
ance. 

Most of these offices are directed 
by volunteer officers. Necessary staff 
employes are paid as a rule from local 
funds. 

Local re-employment offices are set 
up as soon as a public works project 
is approved, in case none exists, to be 
ready for the beginning of actual 
construction. 

Check on Contractors 

Contractors on, public works are 
required to get their help under the 
watchful eye of re-employment of- 
ficials. It is written into the con- 
tract. 


If the contractor has a continuing 
agreement with local “nions, he will 
get his help from them. As for un- 
skilled labor; he must go to the re- 
employment office, since unskilled 
workers are seldom organized. 

If he has no agreement with unions, 
he can elect to get help from the 
unions or from the re-employment of- 
fice. These offices keep a list of un- 
employed who register with them. 
They are ready to furnish the type of 
labor that is needed, since they de- 
vote @ lot of time to studying the 
capabilitiés of those on their rolls. 

All this activity, this new network 
of public re-employment offices, has 
sprung up in a few weeks. A little 
money has been spent for organiza- 
tion, but not much. And a small of- 
fice force in Washington is guiding 
and keeping its fingers on the pulse 
of thousands of localities, as they go 
about the task of looking after their’ 
idle and hungry citizens. 

A certain amount of elasticity is 
allowed contractors in selecting their 
help, particularly in the case of skilled 
workers. For instance, a contractor 
may want his own steam-shovel man, 
with whom he has had experience. 
The general rule is that those hired 
mus’ be unemployed and must be 
from the particular locality, where 
possible. 

And now this new re-employment 
system is all set up, but it must await 
the granting of contracts before it 
can show off its speed. 

Highway Work First 

A good share of the work now under 
way consists of highways. It was one 
of the easiest to set in motion. For 
years, the Bureau of Public Roads 
has been in contact with the States 
in allotting Federal-aid road funds. 
The money was part of the appropria- 
tion for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Now the road fund has been trans- 
ferred to the PWA, with the Bureau 
Still looking after the allotment of 
the money and supervising the con- 
tracts and the construction. 

To date the Bureau has aproved 
nearly 1,900 road projects, including 
1,114 Federal-aid highways, 406 high- 
ways into and through cities, 215 
feeder roads, 26 national park roads, 
75 forest roads and five on public 
lands. 

These projects involve an expendi- 
ture of 116 million dollars and are 
expected to provide work for about 
150,000 men. Already contracts have 
been awarded for more than 900 pro- 
jects. 

In many States, local regulations 
are causing delays. After the Gov- 
ernment has distributed the funds 
and approved projects, about all it 
can do is nag and coax, if the State 
lags in getting work started. 

Just the other day the Bureau of 
Public Roads relaxed its rules in an 
attempt to quicken the unfolding of 
its highway scheme. The Bureau 
wishes to. get 100 million dollars 
worth of secondary or feeder roads 
under way by Christmas. 

To do this, it abandoned all regula- 
tions which slow up road building. 
Now the States may begin work with- 


out first presenting plans, withoué 


awarding contracts and -without ade 


vertising for bids. The State highe 
way offices merely are required to 
draw up plans “simultaneously with 


the beginning of work.” 


Only about 


of treating the disease have been im-/| 130 secondary roads actually are un- 
proved by the introduction of new! der construction, and most of them 


medicines. 


are in Maine, 
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Activities of State Governments 


Fair Price for Haircut 


Shipping Board | 


During the Week in Various Fields 


: Plans for Liquor Regulation—Laws Already 


Enacted in Some States—Reports on 
y Gas and Sales Tax Receipts 


TATE GOVERNMENTS, 


confronted | of beer or wine at a time. Local option 


with the possibility of repeal of na- | by districts. 


tional prohibition early next December, 


continue to work through various means. 


Montana: Liquor and wine to be sold 
only in sealed packages at State liquor 
stores. Purchaser must have general per- 


to provide for the r-gulation and cotnrol | mit, sold for $2, or beer permit, sold for 


of liquor when its sale again becomes 
legal. 

Only 10 States actually have adopted 
laws for liquor control, but several others 
are planning for legislation either at spe- 
cial sessions during the remaining weeks 
of this year or at regular sessions to con- 
vene in January. 

Governor Brann of Maine, who recently 
announced that he would not call the 


.. Legislature into session until repeal of the 
‘Eighteenth Amendment was an accom- 


plished fact, has stated more recently 


_., that he expects to call a session in No- 
vember. 


A liquor commission in Oregon has 
nearly completed its study of the legisla- 
tion deemed desirable and a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature is expected to be 
called by Governor Meier during October. 

Governor Olson of Minnesota has given 


notice to the State Liquor Control Com- 
-- mission, appointed by the Governor, that 
any plan suggested must provide that 


there shall be no return of saloons in the 
State “either openly or in disguise.” The 
question whether this State can go into 
the liquor business under the present State 
Constitution, is being debated. 


Control Laws Adopted 


In Ten of the States 
The laws of the 10 States which have 


enacted liquor control legislation are sum- 


marized as follows: 7 

Arizona: License system under State 
Tax Commission. Liquor in original con- 
tainers may be sold by licensed grocery, 
drug and retail stores which sell other 
commodities, but may not be consumed 
on the premises. Hotels and restaurants 
which serve 10 or more guests at one time 
may sell to patrons for consumption with 
meals, and hotels mar sell to guests for 
consumption in rooms. 

California: State Constitution forbids 
sale of liquor at bars or public drinking 
places. Liquor may be sold only in pack- 
ages at retail stores. Beer and wine, how- 
ever, may be sold with meals in hotels 
and other public eating places. 

Colorado: Substantially the same as 
California provisions, with the addition 
that relatives may prevent the sale of 
liquor to addicts. 

Connecticut: Local option. State Liquor 
Control Commission to enforce State law. 
Liquor sold only in original packages in 
amounts of not less than one quart and 
not to be consumed on premises. Hotels, 
restaurants and clubs may sell beer and 
wine to patorns. Relatives may prevent 
sale of liquor to addicts. 

Delaware: State Commission of one 
member created with power to establish 
warehouses, bottling and blending plants, 
and stores from which hotels, restaurants 
and clubs must make all liquor purchases. 
Such places may serve liquor and beer in 


$1. Hotels and restaurants may secure 
licenses to sell for consumption on prem- 
ises. No advertising permitted for bars, 
wines or liquor. Local option by counties. 

Nevada: Sales of liquor to be licensed 
by incorporated cities, and regulated by 
county control boards outside of cities. 

New Mexico: Any retail store estab- 
lished three years may sell liquor in orig- 
inal packages after securing license and 
giving bond. Under similar conditions, 
hotels and restaurants may sell for con- 
sumption on premises. Buyers at package 
stores must get permits, costing $1 for 
beer, $2 for beer and and wine, and $3 
for all beverages. Local option by counties 
and cities. 

New York: Temporary act effective un- 
til April 1, 1934, giving regulatory powers 
to State, county and city boards. 

Rhode Island: Package stores may sell 
liquor not to be consumed on premises. 
Hotels and other eating places may sell 
for use with meals. Profits of wholesalers 
limited. Local option at every general 
election. 


Gasoline Consumption 
Increases Prosperity 


TATE officials in several sections see 
indications of a return of more pros- 
perous conditions as a result of recent 
increases in the consumption of gasoline, 
evidenced by revenues from the tax on 
motor fuel. 
South Carolina collected $618,383 in 
September, for August consumption, and 
the State Tax Commission reports that 


this was the largest amount paid for any |. 


month since November, 1931. 

Illinois almost equalled its own record 
for gasoline taxes, the receipt of $3,000,000 
in September having been the third high- 
= amount since the tax became effective 
n 1929. 


Alabama also reports that collections 
in September were the largest of any 
month since the gasoline tax became ef- 
fective. Receipts for the month were 
$761,370. 

Arkansas set a new record for this 
year when the State’s 6-cent gasoline tax 
produced $630,331 for the treasury. 

Louisiana collected $743,866, the largest 
return of any month since last November. 


VASIONS of the gasoline tax are 
worrying some States again. 

In Minnesota, the Director of the State 
Division of Oil Inspection charges that 
evaders have taken advantage of a loop- 
hole in the new law to defraud the State 
of large sums. 


In Mississippi, the State Auditor has 
brought suit against three concerns in 
that State and one in Louisiana for the 


return of refunds which are alleged to} 


have been made erroneously. 


Information Derived From Official Sources—As of Noon, 


Cuban Crisis Persists.—The United States 
held firmly to its policy of nonintervention in 
Cuba this week despite the outbreak of heavy 
fighting between the army and its former offi- 
cers, besieged {n the Nationa] Hotel in Havana, 
which resulted in the loss of more than 120 
lives, including that of one American citizen. 
The fighting ended at nightfall on the day it be- 
gan, Oct. 2, with the surrender of the 525 former 
army officers who had been virtually prisoners 
in the hotel since the army revolt in early Sep- 


tember. 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — 


Cuba Still in Turmoil---Trade Compacts With Latin America---Austrian 
Independence---Chaco Peace Group Fails 


negotiate. 


agricultural 


As a result of the battle the student army gov- 


ernment led by President Grau San Martin and 
Colonel Fulgencio Batista, the chief of staff, 
eliminated one of the most powerful opponents 
of its regime. The army officers had steadfastly 
refused to support the government or submit to 


the new army command. 


But other opposition elements remained, and 
the bombardment of the National Hotel was fol- 
lowed by a general round-up of members of the 
ABC who were accused of conspiring against the 
The ABC is a revolutionary so- 
ciety which was organized in opposition to the 
Machado regime but which has taken a stand 
against any alliance with the student army gov- 
Its members, like the students, rep- 
resent the Cuban youth movement, but its lead- . 


government. 


ernment. 


ence of Austria 


ers are less radical and its program calls for 


more conservative economic reforms. 

President Grau San Martin expressed the deep: 
regret of the Cuban government at the acci- 
dental death of the American citizen, who was 
killed while watching the fighting from the roof 
of a building near the National Hotel. | 


x * 


Latin American Trade Agreements.—While 
the United States is exploring the possibilities of 
reciprocal trade agreements with leading Latin 
American countries, Great Britain has signed an 
important commercial treaty with Argentina in 
which the trade relations of the two countries 
are materially strengthened. Under the treaty, 

‘signed Sept. 26, Argentina promises to reduce 
the tariff on nearly one-third of the goods now 
imported from Great Britain. 
concessions will be extended to third parties, un- 
der the most-favored-nation clause, the greatest 
benefits will accrue to British manufacturers be- 
cause the articles selected are those in which 


Great Britain excels. 


The tariff features of the Anglo-Argentine 
agreement are regarded as a good example of the 
‘type of treaty which the United States hopes to 
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Although these both parties. 


In the case of Argentina, however, 
the United States is not in a position to offer re- 
ciprocal trade advantages. 
gentine products are beef and wheat, which can- 
not find an outlet in this country under presen: 
conditions. 
which began this week at the State Department 
between Dr. Espil, the Argentine Ambassador, 
and’ Jefferson Caffery, Assistant Secretary of 
State, an effort is being made to find other prod- 
ucts which might permit the application of the 
principle of reciprocity. 


Dollfuss Carries On.—Chancellor Dollfuss is 
carrying on his fight to preserve the independ- 


spite his narrow escape from assassination at 
the hands of an Austrian Nazi. 
was severely wounded Oct. 3 by a bullet fired by 
a 21-year-old youth, who was later found to be 
associated with the Nazi party in Austria. The 
unsuccessful attempt on the Chancellor’s life 
was followed by demands for martial iaw to pre- 
vent further outbreaks of violence, but order 
was preserved throughout the country without 
resort to extraordinary measures. 
government is waging a bitter campaign against 
the Nazi organization. 


Peace Efforts Fail in Chaco.—The failure of 
another peace agency to bring an end to the war 
between Bolivia and Paraguay was recorded on 
Sept. 30 when the ABCP nations (Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Peru) declined*a mandate of 
the League of Nations to serve as mediators. in 
the Chaco dispute. 
asked to take charge of peace negotiations sev- 
eral months ago, at a time when the League of 
Nations was about to send a ¢ommission to the 
Chaco to make a thorough investigation on the 
spot. The commission was withheld at the last 
minute when the two belligerents indicated they 
would accept the mediation of the ABCP group. 
Although the South American group suggested 
several peace formulas, none were acceptable to 


The refusal of the ABCP powers to continue 
as mediators throws the problem back to the 
League of Nations, which assumed jurisdiction 
last May, after a committee of neutrals in Wash- 
ington had been unable to check hostilities. The 
League presented a plan of settlement at that 
time which was accepted by Paraguay, but 
which met with objections from Bolivia. 
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Sought in Barber Codes 


Wanted by the NRA—the fair price 
for a haircut. 

More than 200 barbers’ codes have 
been received by Deputy Administra- 
tor John Power and they represent 
but a fraction of the country’s 250,- 
000 barber shops. 

The codes present all _ kinds of 
suggested prices. The average for 
the small town seems to be 35 cents 
for a haircut and 15 cents for a 
shave. In the big city the suggested 
rates are 50 and 25 cents. But Cali- 
fornia has gone ahead and set 65 
cents as the minimum for a haircut. 

The job before the NRA is to bring 
one basic code for the whole coun- 
try out of the more than 200 sub- 
mitted. 


0 


SIDELIGHTS 
OF 


NRA CODES 


Interesting Features Found in 
Agreements Submitted 
By Industries 


HE CHILDREN’S mystery of “Button, 
button, who has the button?” may be 
solved @uring the coming week when the 
NRA hears testimony on eight codes for 
as many branches of the button-making 
industry. These codes have been submitted 
by the manufacturers of ocean pearl but- 
tons, fresh water pearl buttons, celluloid 
buttons, bone buttons, vegetable ivory but- 
tons, covered buttons, fiber, metal and 
horn buttons, and the “casein plastics 
manufacturing and fabricating industry,” 
which includes the making of buttons and 
some other things. 


HE “BIG STICK,” reminiscent of the 

mythical emblem wielded by the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt, was brought 
to Washington in reality the other day 
when Lee I. Yorkson, secretary of the 
Chamber of Comme:ce of Wausau, Wis., 
presented a huge club to Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, NRA Administrator. 

The club is a natural growth of cedar 
and its thick haft is surmounted by a 
hugs knob of a fungoid growth as hard as 
flint. Mr. Yorkson .old Gen. Johnson the 
mighty mace was to be used in defense 
of the Blue Eagle. 


Administrator Whiteside called 
in vain the other day for a number 
of witnesses who had expressed a desire to 
be heard on behalf of various rabbinical 
boards and organizations of orthodox 
rabbis. Finally he was informed by a 
member of the audience that these wit- 
nesses were absent in celebration of a Jew- 
ish holiday. 


_— mark has been set up at the 
NRA for code makers to shoot at. 
First there was the shortest code—that of 
the master locksmiths, consisting of 182 
words. Then there was a hearing on a 
code for the viscose extrusion (cellophane) 
industry, at which four men appeared, rep- 
resenting 99 per cent of the industry... Now 
comés the washing and ironing machine 
industry, for which » code hearing, Oct. 4, 


Transactions as 


Told at Inquiry 


Senate Committee Hears of 
Sales of Vessels Below Cost 
And to Others Than the 
Highest Bidders 


A story of purchases of Shipping Board 
vessels at prices not only far below cost to 
the Government but far below offers of 
competing lines, and of large expenditures 
for legal and publicity aid in shipping 
matters, will figure in the coming report 
of the Senate committee investigating 
ocean mail contracts, to be submitted when 
Congress convenes. 

The Committee, headed by Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, with its investigators 
busy during the Summer getting confiden- 
tial and other records regarding Shipping 
Board operations and shipping activities, 
continued its inquirv the past week with a 
succession of witnesses, including heads of 
shipping organizations. 

_ Ship Prices Investigated 

J. E. Dockendorff, New York City, presi- 
dent of the Black Diamond Line, after 
telling of receiving combined salaries rang- 


}; tng from $27,000 to $70,000 annually, be- 


sides entertainment allowances averaging 
$37,000 a year, narrated details of his pur- 
chase from the Shipping Board of 12 ships 
for $1,342,607, after a year or more of 
controversy and investigation. Chairman 
Black produced figures showing the ships 
had cost the Government $18,049,451, that 
the Oriental Navigation Company had of- 
fered $2,776,155 and the United States. 
Lines offered $2,435,000. 


The award was possible under the Mer-- 


chant Marine Act’s preference clause per- 
mitting favoring of operating managers of 
ships when ships are permanently trans- 
ferred. 

R. J. Baker, New York City, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Steamship 
Owners Association, testified Oct. 2 that 
$292,670 was raised from its membership 
between 1928 and 1921 to finance material 
for newspaper, magazine, and radio pub- 
licity to inform the public regarding mer- 
chant marine matters and to offset criti- 
cisms of ocean mail contracts. 

Publicity Work Described 

Thomas R. Shipp, Washington, D. C., 
publicity man, told the Committee he had 
a contract with the American Steamship 
Owners Association which netted him 
$1,000 a month. He stated his organization 
prepared addresses emphasizing need of 
Government support for an adequate mer- 
chant marine for a number of people, in- 
cluding General Pershing, Dr. Julius Klein, 
then Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and James C. Stone, who was Chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board. 

Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, 
asked Mr. Baker if he did not know that 
back of the term “American merchant 
marine” “there is a series of contracts the 
method of letting which is highly ques- 
tionable.” Mr. Baker did not reply to this. 

Chairman Black put into the record 
letters to Mr. Baker from Edward H. Duff, 
Washington representative of the Ameri- 
can Steamship Owners Association. In 
one, Mr. Duff said he hoped a certain 
Senator would be chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, and that he was 
trying to get other members of the Senate 


on the investigating committee. Another, 
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mission’s stores, and may purchase only 
one bottle of liquor or one dozen bottles 


State distributing agencies instead of from 
private dealers. He advanced a plan by 
which he said he expects to save at least 


duction, farmers to be paid not © 


cultivate, chart 
Constitutionality of Agricultural Adjust- 


essere eee 


rept. 
Inflation, group of Senators, leader of la- 


Tex.: Lon A. Smith, Chrm., R. R. Comm., 
Texas’ control of highway transport... .330:1 


Murray called the meeting to order. 


“we had hoped Senator Copeland would 
be chairman of Commerce.” 


A. E. McKinnon, director of a committee 


urneld by Fedl. court in I t all the activity and high-pres- 
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- jn December to complete the revised reve- 


nue program for the House. 
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ere 


Gov., Farm 


gage-loan cos. will be made to aid 

recovery, terms explained 3 

Pres. Roosevelt, letter to Chrm. Jcnes 

. With regard to sale of preferred bank 
xt 


judges, rept. by Chief Justice Hughes, 
reduction in congestion of dockets in 
district courts noted 


“At this point the Deputy interrupted 


proceedings to get loud ‘applause with his 


announcement of the final score in today’s 


sociation had once considered but re- 
jected an offer of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation that for $100,000 it 


: 1 tion, tadio address Oct. ' Labor ; ries.” would make available to the Association 
While the full committee has not yet/built on the Saugus River, Mass., between| on sound basis by wis ‘banies game of the baseball world se its publicity facilities, and that the Fed- 
begun consideration of the revenue pro-/Lynn and Revere, Mass.; an allotment of| tension of Fedl. credit............-..-- 1! Securities y- 


gram Chairman Doughton expressed the 
belief that practically all so-called emer- 
gency “nuisance” taxes will be eliminated 
from the law and a more permanent basis 
of taxation substituted. 

“What we are after now,” he stated, “is 
@ permanent tax structure. Many of the 
levies now in the revenue law were enacted 
in frantic haste while, so to speak, the 
house was on fire. We are going to de- 
termine deliberately what is necessary in 
revenue reform.” 


Mr. Doughton said an attempt will be 


edi 
$334,000 and one of $422,000 for State| Peek. George N., Administrator, Agricul 


hospitals at Boston, Mass.; $135,000 for 
hospitals and $124,000 for school construc- 


to blessing, text 


tion for Baltimore, Md.; $126,000 for street | Plant introduction work of Agriculture 


resurfacing and $110,000 for sewers and 
drains for. Springfield, Mass.; and two al- 
lotments to Lansing, Mich., for street pav- 
ing, one of $170,000 and another of 
$101,000. | 

Seven hundred thousand dollars was al- 
lotted to Hammond, Ind., for a filtration 


Dept. results in giving American public 


Airports and landing fields, data asked of 
States, municipalities and other public 
bodies by Fedl. Coordinator of Trans- 
POFtAtioN 


plant; $3,101,333 to Erie County, New Vidal, Eugene L., Director of Aeronautics, 


York for highways and bridges; $1,198,000 
to Buffalo, N. Y., for a high school; and 
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Business 


. Charts of wkly. business indicators...... 338 :3 


Comparison of business condtiions wk. by 
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,|Law Enforcement 


Strikes reduce pay rolls by millions, labor 
seizes its chance to organize 


Hoover, J. Edgar, Chief, Investigation Div., 
Justice Dept., biog. note, photograph. .330:6 
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Ky.: Dr. Arthur C. McFarlan, State Geol- 
ogist, research aid in profitable mining.330:7 

Motor Vehicles 


Motor vehicle retailing trade, code ap- 
proved by Pres. Oct. 4 


3 ABorum group that is different from 


most if not all of the industries pre- 
senting codes is the liquefied-gas indus- 
try, which has no unemployment to ab- 
sorb because it is less than 10 years old 
and has grown steadily regardless of the 
depression. This industry is engaged in 
the supplying of gas in containers for use 
in places where the usual manufatcured or 
natural gas. is not available. It is some- 
times known as the “bottled gas” Industry. 


NE of the reasons the American peo- 


eration facilities had been extended to 
certain other industrial organizations. * 
Letter Tells of Dealings 

Mr. Dockendorff also is president of the 
Empire Stevedoring Company, and other 
organizations. Chairman Black put into 
the record a confidential and personal 
letter dated June 28, 1929, from Mr. Dock- 
endorff to A. J. Goudriaan, of the Amer- 
ican Shipping Association of Holland, a 
Black Diamond Line affiliate. In this Mr. 
Dockendorff stated he had been trying to 
obtain Shipping Board vessels for his own 
company at a lower bid than that of 
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Public Health Service 
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socher after health to beneficent cli- 


and called for his resignation, the witness 


2! said. 
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Security Transactions of Dillon, Read & Co. 
Are Studied; Propriety of Operations Is 
Attacked and Defended 


“Drastic legislation” will be recom-! organized and controlled by the same 


mended to Congress at its forthcoming 
session in January to prevent a recur-'| 
rence of some of the financial practices | 
which have been brought to light by the | 
investigation conducted by the Senate 


Banking and Currency Committee, in the 
Opinion of Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, chairman of the Committee. 

The inquiry was resumed during the 
past week, when the Committee heard 
testimony by representatives of Dillon, 
Read & Company, and hearings will con- 
tinue through October and at least a part 
of November, according to Senator 
Fletcher. 

Testimony was taken at previous hear- 
- ings regarding the private banking houses 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. Other financiers will be heard at 
subsequent sessions. Richard P. Whitney, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will be among the witnesses to be 
called, Chairman Fletcher said. 

In announcing, Oct. 6, that “drastic 
legislation” will be recommended to Con- 
gress, Senator Fletcher did not state 
definitely the legislation which will be 
proposed. He said that in his opinion 
- Congress will take some action to stop 
financial practices that have taken bil- 
lions of dolllars from the public for 
profits to promoters in “high finance.” 


Some Speculation 
Believed Necessary 


Senator Fletcher said he agrees that 
some speculation may be necessary, but 
that excessive speculation, inflated profits 
of “inside groups” at the expense of the 
investing public, short-selling transactions, 
and other evils must be restricted. 

The hearing during the past week, be- 
ginning Oct. 3, was devoted to examina- 
tion by Ferdinand Pecora of New York, 
counsel for the Committee, of members 
and associates.of the financial house of 
Dillon, Read & Company. 

Among the points brought out were the 
following: 

That members and asscciates of Dillon, 
. Read & Company, in 1924, with an invest- 
ment of only $5,100,000, organized and con- 
_trolled two investment trusts, first the 
United States and Foreign Securities Cor- 
poration and then the United States and 
International Securities Corporation, with 
aggregate capitalization of $90,000,000. In 
these deals, each share of the first and 
second preferred carried one share of com- 
mon stock. 

That $25,000,000 of the first preferred 
stock of the first investment trust was sold 
_ to the public, from which the Dillon group 
retained $1,000,000 for its selling syndi- 
cate services through itself and dealers. 
The Dillon group took the second pre- 
ferred stock as junior to the first and 
after acquiring the usual 250,000 bonus 
of common it bought an additional block 
Of 500,000 shares of common at 20 cents 
a share, thus getting 75 per cent control 
of this first investment trust. This com- 
mon stock, then acquired at 20 cents, sold 
five years.later on the New. York Stock 
Exchange at $72, though since has receded 
to the neighborhood of $10 a share. 

That between December, 1928, and Au- 
gust. 1929, members of the Dillon group 
realized a profit of approximately $6,800,- 
000 by the sale of 120,000 shares that had 
been part of the block of common stock 
of the first trust purchased at 20 cents a 
sbhre. 

That this first investment trust accu- 
mulated an earned surplus of $10,000,000, 
which, instead of being used for dividends 
on common, as should have been done, ac- 
cording to Committee members, was paid 
into the treasury of a new and second 
trust, the United States and International, 


Census of Americans 


Who Reside Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
having. respectively, 2,893 and 2,774 out of 
the total of 11,174 persons from this coun- 
try living in the 12 countries of South 
America. In Mexico and Central America 
there are 18,337, while the West Indies and 
Bermuda house 21.098. 

The detailed list of American. residents 
in various countries, as compiled by the 
Department of State, follows: 

South America: Total, 11.174. Argentina, 
- 2893: Bolivia, 244; Brazil, 2,774"; British 
Guiana, 44°"; Chile, 1,142; Colombia, 16**; 
- Ecuador, 338; Paraguay, 76; Peru, 909; 
Uruguay, 214; Venezuela, 1,205. 

Mexico and Central America: Total, 
18.337. British Honduras, 154; Costa 
Rica. 653%; Guatemala, 946; Honduras, 
1.228: Mexico, 11,824; Nicaragua, 340; 
Panama, 2.940; Salvador, 252. 

West Indies and Bermuda: Total, 21.098. 
Bahamas, 153; Barbados, 44; Bermuda, 
197: Cuba, 5.953; Dominican Republic, 
11.467*: Dutch West Indies, 1,084; French 
- West Indies, 26: Haiti, 1,524; Jamaica, 
473; Trinidad, 177**. 

Canada: Total, 245.851. Alberta, 89,777; 
British Columbia, 12,450; Manitoba, 37,698; 
New Brunswick, 1,054; Nova Scotia, 962; 
Ontario, 45,727; Prince Edward Island, 
45: Quebec, 29,404; Saskatchewan, 28,734. 

Newfoundland, 250. 

Europe: Total, 93.789. Austria, 812; Bel- 
gium, 1,481; Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 9.382; Bulgaria, 143; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 7,427; Free City of Danzig, 28; Den- 
mark. 560; Estonia, 47; Finland, 219. 

France, 19,466; Germany, 5,445; Gibral- 
tar, 5; Greece, 2,343*; Hungary, 384; Irish 
Free State, 6.518; Italy, 21,642*; Latvia, 
141; Lithuania, 419; Luxembourg, 31. 

Malta. 83; Netherlands, 513; Norway, 
1.103; Poland, 1,700. = 

Portuga!: Lisbon, 89; Oporto, 23; Ma- 
deira, 58; Azores, 94; total, 264. 

Rumania, 1,185; Russia, 2,000; Spain and 
Canary Islands, 1.545; Sweden, 1,557; 
Switzerland, 1.881; Yugoslavia, 5,465. 

Africa: Total, 3,603. Algeria. 115; Egypt, 
757: Ethiopia, 89; Kenya, 340; Liberia, 
122°": Madagascar, 89; Morocco, 100; 
Nigeria. 342. 

Union of South Africa: Cape Province, 
-998: Natal, 201: Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, 1,106; total, 1,605. 

Tunisia, 44. 

Asia: Total, 24.773. Arabia, 7; Ceylon, 
53: China, 10,778; Dutch East Indies, 354; 
‘French Indo-China, 106; Hong Kong, 
606: India, 3.531: Iraq, 189; Japanese Em- 
pire, 3,410; Palestine, 2,668; Persia, 277; 
Siam, 141; Straits, Settlements, 313; Syria, 
°1,833***; Turkey (‘including Turkey in 
Europe), 507. 

Fiji Islands: 23*". 

Society Islands: 143. 

Australasia: Australia, 1,219; New Zea- 
land, 199; total, 1,418. 

Grand total, 420,459. 


“Part 1932 estimate: **1932 estimate: ***in- 
cludes about 1.000 “transients’’ whose visit 


has been prolonged to two years. Previous re- 
ports make no note of this. 


group. 

Clarence Dillon, head of the firm, was 
the first witness. He said the company 
is organized with about 75,000 outstanding 
shares of stock, of which he owns a ma- 
jority. Other members of the firm are 
W. M. L. Fiske, Roland L. Taylor, William 
A. Phillips, James Forrestal, Ralph H. 
Bollard, Dean Mathey, William S. Charn- 
ley, Robert O. Hayward, Henry G. Riter, 
Harry H. Egley, and Robert E. Christie. 
All but Mr. Christie are vice presidents. 
Mr. Christie is secretary and treasurer. 
The stockholders also include the Abbott 
Trading Company and the Beekman Com- 
pany, Ltd, E. J. Bermingham and Isabel 
Bollard. 

The Dillon-Read Company, he - said, 
deals with investment banking and long 
credit securities, as distinguished from 
commercial banking with short-term’ 
credit. It no longer carries customers’ 
deposits, although once, in 1927, these 
amounted to $5,250,908. They were dis- 
continued, he said, because they served 
no useful purpose for the firm, and had 
to be kept subject to withdrawal on de- 
mand. There is also a Dillon, Read & Co. 
in Connecticut, formed to conduct business 
in Europe, and a similar company in 
Maryland, formed last year. His testi- 
mony, however, related to the main firm 
in New York. 

Mr. Dillon said members of the firm do 
no. sit on the boards of directors of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, though Mr. Mathey is a member 
of the board of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York City and of a bank at 
Princeton, N. J., and Mr. Christie is a 
member of “a country bank at Hartsdale.” 
As to himself, Mr. Dillon said he had been 
on the board of the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust,Co., and the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, both of New York, and Mr. 
Phillips, he added, was on the board of 
the Chemical National Bank, but both 
he and Mr. Phillips resigned when the 
Glass-Steagall Act, requiring private 
bankers to quit such boards, was enacted. 


Describes Organization 


Of Second Corporation 


When J. P. Morgan testified before the 
Committee last Summer he indicated that 
service of the Morgan partners on bank- 
ing boards was of very real value in look- 
ing after the interests of the Morgan 
securities. Mr. Dillon differed. He told 
the Committee it is not necessary. “It 
takes too much of our time,” he said. 

Dillon, Read & Company associates or- 


BANK INQUIRY: REGULATION 


ganized the United States and Foreign, 


Securities Corporation in 1924. It was 
capitalized at $30,000,000. Its ‘treasurer 
was R. D. Christie, then also » Dillon 


company stockholder and now a member 
of the firm. 

In the organization of the new first in- 
vestment trust, in which $25,000,000 of first 
preferred stock was sold to the public with 


a bonus of one common for each of first | 


preferred, the Dillon-Read associates took 
50,000 shares of second preferred 6 per 
cent cumulative dividend stock, with a 
bonus of 250 shares of common, for $5,- 
000,000. 

Then, under an agreement from its own 
infant trust accepted for the Dillon com- 
pany associates through J. Harry Olcott, 
a bookkeeper, who was described by Mr. 
Precora as a “dummy” in the transaction, 
the Dillon associates, on Oct. 20, 1924, 
bought a block of 500,000 shares of common 
for $100,000, or 20 cents a share. They 
thus acquired 75 per cent control of the 
common stock for $5,100,000. It was bought 
by the Dillon group individually. instead 


of by the legal entity of Dillon, Read & | 


Company. but why the witness said he 
“could not recall.” “It made no aiffer- 
ence in substance,” Mr. Dillion said. 

Mr. Dillon certified that at that time 
the common stock had a book value of 
“less than nothing,” but agreed with Mr. 
Pecora that later. when listed with the 
New York Stock Exchange in 1928, it had 
a book value of $48 and once in 1929 
touched a high point of $72 per share. 

“You had complete control, in spite of 
the fact $25,000,000 was collected from the 
public,” asked Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan. 


Stock Sales to Public 


Are Summarized 

“That is correct,” Mr. Dillion replied. 

The directors of the United States and 
Foreign Securities Corporation in 1924 
were Edward G. Wilmer, chairman; Clar- 
ence Dillon, George W. Wickcrsham, 
formerly Attorney General of the United 
States; Anson W. Burchard, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company; Frederick H. Ecker 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; Herbert Fleischacker, San 
Francisco banker; John W. Horner, Wil- 
liam A. Phillips, Robert C. Schaffner, of 
Chicago, John Sherwin of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Harrison Williams. Mr. Horner was 
president and Robert O. Hayward, a Dil- 
lion partner, was vice president. 
criginal block of 50,000 shares of common 
stock of that corporation acquired by the 
Dillion group, Dillon, Read & Company 
acquired 47,400 shares and of the balance 
500 shares eac hwent to Mr. Ecker, Mr. 
Sherwin, Mr. Schaffner, Mr. Fleischacker 
and Mr. Burchard, and 100 shares to Mr. 
Wickersham, Mr. Dillon said. 

Directors received $5,000 a year salary 
whether they attend meetings or not. 

Mr. Dillon explained the United States 


and Foreign Securities Corporation sold its | observed Chairman Fletcher. 


first preferred stock to the public for $25,- 
000,000, less $1,000,000 for selling expense, 
Dillon, Read & Company getting $339,000 
for selling about 94,000 shares of it. Then 
with the Dillon associates group acquisi- 
tion of the second preferred stock and 
90,000 of common altogether (75 per cent 
of the whole common stock issue), the 
new first investment trust had disposed 
of all its capital stock for $29,100,000. 

Mr. Dillon agreed that while it was not 
customary to state costs of distribution of 
stock in published stock prospectuses it 
might be advisable in the future in the 
interest of “more security, more protec- 
tion to the public.” 


“That 000,000 shares for $100,000 meant 
20 cents a share, didn’t it?” asked Mr. 
Pecora. 

“Yes, if you figure it that way,” the 
witness answered. 

The witness stated that the book value 
of the stock now is $3 or $4, but Mr. 


| action. 
Of the, 


Pecora stated “its present market value is 
$9 or $10. 

Mr. Dillon agreed as to the high point 
/of $72 in 1929, adding that “it was in a 
‘very fast-advancing market that those 
great profits accrued.” 


| The examination then turned to the): 


| $60,000,000 second investment trust organ- 
‘ized by the Dillon associates the United 
‘States and International Securities. ‘“Dil- 
_lon, Read & Company, by its original in- 
vestment of $5,000,000 for the second pre- 
ferred stock and common bonus, plus 
$100,000 for 500,000 shares of common in 
the United States and Foreign Securities 
corporation,’ Mr. Pecora said, “acquired 
control of that first investment trust and 
through that medium acquired contro] of 
that first investmen: trust 4nd through 
that medium acquired control of both 
trusts, with a combined capitalization of 
$90,000,000." Mr. Dillon, led by questions, 
| told how the United States. and Interna- 
tional Securities issued $50,000,000 worth 
|of first preferred stock which it soild to' 
the public, an then issued $10,000,000 of | 
second preferred stock which was bought 
by the United States and Foreign Secur- 
ities Corporation, the first investment 
trust. 


Ethics of Transaction 
Questioned by Senators 


Both Chairman Fletcher and Senator. 
Couzens questioned the ethics of the trans- | 
Senator Couzens said it deprived | 


first investment trust, of dividends that 
Should have been paid out of the earned 
surplus, but which instead were paid to 
the second company. 

Mr. Dillon replied that 75 per cent of 
it had been used for that purpose as they 
had 75 per cent control. 

“You would have had money for divi- 
dends on common stock of the United 
States and Foreign Securities Corporation 
if you had not paid into this second trust,” 


the public, who held common stock in the | 


The wit- 


ness agreed, adding, “we never have paid 
dividends on the common stock.” 

“So 250,000 shares of common stock that 
went with the first preferred stock of the 
first investment trust was sacrificed to 
create a holding for the second investment 
trust,” Senator Couzens said. “You sac- 
rificed the common stockholders by taking 
$10,000,000 out of this first investment 
trust. You took $10,000,000 of cash out of 
the first to buy common in the second. 
You were speculating with this money 
of the public.” 

Mr. Dillon agreed that $10,000,000 was 
taken out of the first corporation’s earned 
surplus to pay into the treasury of the 
second investment trust. 

“You got dividends on the $5,000,000 you 
put in the second preferred stock?” sug- 
gested Mr. Pecora, referring to the first 
trust. 

“Yes,” replied the witness. He also 
stated that on the second investment trust 
transaction his selling syndie&te group 
received $1,516,000 for sales commissions. 

“It enabled them to get control of $60.,- 
000.000 more,” interrupted Chairman 
Fletcher. 

“Certainly,” Senator Couzens agreed. 

“To manage for the public,” replied the 
witness. “It was no advantage to us. 
We have never received anything on it. I 
have worked for eight years on it and 
never received salary or compensation 
for it.” 

Mr. Dillon and Robert E. Christie, a 
member of the company, were witnesses 
Oct. 4. Mr. Dillon said it is nesessary 
in business to take large risks. If risks 
are not taken, hie suggested, there never 
would have been any financing of air- 


“planes and radio. 


Favors Publicity 


For Bank Investments 

Mr. Dillon agreed that hereafter it 
might be desirable for banks and insur- 
ance companies to publish their “port- 
folios of investments” so the public may 
know what investments they have. The 
bulk of his firm’s market is in banks and 
insurance companies, he explained. 

Mr. Dillon testified that control of stock 
by a few men as voting trustees might be 
desirable in some cases but should not be 
longer than is necessary. 

Mr. Christie detailed sales of stock of 
the United States and Foreign Securities 
Corporation, of which he formerly was 
treasurer. He agreed the original com- 
mon stock was sold for 20 cents back in 
1924, but said he had paid as high as $10 
a share in more recent years. He told how 
he and some of his associates gathered 
together 74,198 shares of that common, 
selling on an option contract with Domi- 
nick & Dominick, New York brokers, at 
prices averaging $53,18 a share, in 1928. 
The agreement with Dominick & Dominick 
also gave that house the right to borrow 
from Dillon associates enough shares to 
cover short sales. 

Mr. Pecora said this was a pool for 


OBABLE 


manipulating the market. The amount 
received by the Dillon associates syndi- 
cate from Dominick & Dominick for 25,000 
shares sold under a first agreement was 
more than a million dollars for stock that 
originally cost about $5,000. 


There was a second agreement with the 
brokers. Altogether, as summarized by Mr. 
Pecora, 11 members or associates in the 
Dillon-Read firm in about a year sold 
120,552 shares for an aggregate of $6,- 
843,380, which had cost originally in 1924 
about $24,000. 

Mr. Christie did not dispute Mr. Pe- 
cora’s figures, put pointed out *thow he 
bought his stock, 5,000 shares, at $10 a 
Share on which he personally profited 
about $125,000, on an average sale of $53 
per share. 


The testimony showed that while Dil- 
lon, Read & Company refused to sell any 
of its block of 250,000 shares of common 
stock, its officers acted as agent in the 
deals for sales of its individual members’ 
holdings of common stock. 

Mr. Christie testified that no dividends 
had been paid on the common stock of the 
United States and Foreign Securities and 
it was not intended that they should be 
unless there were sufficient profits after 
paying dividends on first and second pre- 
ferred. 

“You had inside information about the 
common stock and yet you were unloading 
it on the public,” said Senator Couzens. 
“You create a market for the common 
stock knowing full well no dividends will 
be paid on it. That's the sort of thing 
I think the public should know about. 
As head of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, will you approve of 
such practices?” (Mr. Christie is the 
nominee for president of the Association 
at its convention this year.) 

“I hope that when I am head of it 


neither the Association nor I individually | 


will sponsor any policies you woulg con- 
sider unethical,” said the witness. 


Propriety of Selection 
Of Directors Disputed 


Mr. Pecora, Oct. 5, raised the question of 
propriety of selecting as directors of these 
trusts persons who are interested in float- 
ing securities. 

Mr. Christie testified Charles Hayden, a 
director of United States and Foreign 
Securities is frequently interested in pro- 
moting enterprises. “Don’t you think Mr. 
Hayden as a member of Hayden, Stone & 
Co. was in a position where his judgment 
might be warped to favor securities pro- 
moted by his firm?” Mr. Pecora asked. 

“I really do not see any conflict or im- 
propriety,” replied Mr. Christie. 

The witness said he knew Robert B. 
Tracy, president of the two investment 
trusts, was interested in the Louisiana 
Land Company, whose securities were in 
the portfolio of the United States and 
Foreign Securities Corporation. 


RESULT 


Pyramiding of Small 
Investment Alleged 
At Sessions 


The second investment trust, was formed 
‘for further diversification of business, Mr. 
'Christie stated. The United States and 
Foreign Securities was making a splendid 
_record, but it paid 6 per cent interest on 
its first preferred stock and the second in- 
| vestment trust when formed made its first 


| preferred interest 5 per cent, which was 
‘less of a burden on the second preferred 
|stock holdings of the Dillon group. Mr. 
Christie also told of additional stock sold 
| individually by members of the Dillion 
group. 

' Mr. Tracy disclosed that the largest in- 
vestment the two trusts made on his 
recommendation is in the American Gas 
& Electric Co., of which Mr. Tracy also 
is a director. The two investment trusts 
hold together 45,000 shares of this stock. 
Mr. Pecora quoted from a report to show 
that on Dec. 31, last, the United States 
and Foreign Securities Corporation had 23 
shares of this stock carried at a “book 
value” of $1,099,000 while its “market 
value” was only $708,000 then and today is 
only $535,000. 


Holdings of Stock 
Of Railway Discussed 


Mr. Tracy testified Oct. 6 regarding the 
railroad holdings of the United States 
and International Securities Corporation. 
Mr. Pecora pointed to the International’s 
holdings of 45,000 shares of common stock 
‘in the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad, Dec. 31, 1932. Mr. Pecora said 
they were given a “book value” on the 
International's books of $5,566,366 but 
were listed at a market value of only 
$151,875. 

Mr. Tracy explained the book value was 
the cost to the trust on the open markét 
where the securities were purchased. The 
International had purchased about 17,000 
shares of this stock from the other in- 
vestment trust, the United States and 
Foreign Securities Corporation, at a pur- 
chase price, the witness said, of $111 a 
share, the market value at the time. 


Mr. Tracy said a Dillon group syndi- 
cate in 1929 organized to deal in the 
Rock Island stock showed a book loss of 
2,300,000. They expected the price to go 
up; it went down. The United States and 
International Securities and Dillon, Read 
& Co., he testified, divided the loss. Charles 
Hayden, a director of the International, 
was chairman of the board of the Rock 
Island. 

After further testimony about this and 
other railroad transactions, Senator 
Couzens observed to the witness that 
“some wise guys must have been unload- 
ing on you, there is no doubt of that.” 
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is the 


enjoying it. 
is the mildest form. 


smoke. All you have to 
strike a match. 


make Chesterfields. 


the cigarette 


> 


OU know, ever since the 
Indians found out the 
pleasure of smoking tobacco, 
there have been many ways of | 


But of all the ways in which 
tobacco is used, the cigarette 


Another thing —cigarettes 


are about the most convenient 


Everything that money can 
buy and everything that sci- 
ence knows about is used. to 


The right home-grown. 


mildest form 


the Cheeterfield Way. 
Then the cigarettes are 


pure cigarette paper. 


field is 


do is 


the cigarette tha 
milder, the cigare 


Chesterfields satisfy 


thats MILDER 


igarettes 


Of all the ways in which 


tobacco is used the cigarette 


tobaccos—seasoned with just 
enough aromatic Turkish — 
are blended and cross-blended 


made 


right—firm, well-filled. Chest- 
erfield uses the right kind of 


There are other good ciga- 
rettes, of course, but Chester- 


t’s 
tte 


that tastes better. 


we ask you to try them. 


estertield 


the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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FINANCE 


Rail Purchases 


Are Contingent 
On Lower Price 


Steel Mills Will Have to Jus 
tify Any Higher Demand 
Made, Says Federal Co- 


ordinator. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government © __‘fSEN ..., 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


1932 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY SLACK 


Putting Farming on Sound Basis — 
: Extension of Federal Credit 


Governor of Farm Credit Administration Ex- 
plains Various Methods by Which 


Agriculture Is Financed 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT UP 


AUTO OUTPUT LARGER 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration 


ete 


I am going to try to give a glimpse of There is good news for Hagen’s neigh- 


Unless the steel companies find that 


‘what the Government is doing in the field bors who are still waiting for action on 20 - cay te 
getting increased forces in the lan a sys 

the is beginning to show. Loans are being | INAL week of September showed continued of bituminous coal for week BILE production rose slight!y 

case of John Hagen, a farmer in, made at the rate of $1,000,000 a day, with | lowered trend of business activity. Produc- ended Sept. 23, as estimated by the Bureau week, contrary to usual seasonal trend. Out- | books 


and records to an examination by Gov- 
ernment accountants, in the opinion of 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator 
‘of Transportation. The present uniform 
'price of rails is $40 a ton, having been 
‘reduced to this figure in 1932 after re- 
‘maining static at $43 for the 11 preceding 
‘years. 

_ The railroads of the country are pre- 
|pared to purchase at least 844,525 tons of 
|steel rail and 254,221 tons of fastenings, 
largely with money to be loaned by the 
Federal Government. © 

Prices on Rails Asked 

Coordinator Eastman announced Oct. 4 
that he has requested the steel companies 
to submit prices on rails, but he is not 
now asking for prices on fastenings. 

This action follows conferences held 
Sept. 25 between President Roosevelt and 
representatives of the steel companies on 
the question of reducing the price of rails 
so that large orders may be placed by the 
railroads with the aid of the Government. 
The movement is a part of the program 
to speed up production and provide ad- 
ditional employment. 

The commitments of the railroads for 
orders, said Mr. Eastman, are largely upon 
condition that there shall be a reduction 
from the present price of $40 a ton. The 
only exception is the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which is willing to purchase 100,000 
tons but desires to place its own orders 
j;and does not stipulate a price reduction. 

Some of the carriers have made it a con- 
dition that their prospective orders shall 
be at a price not exceeding $35 a ton. 

Orders Depend on Loans 

In the case of more than half of the 
total Of 844.525 tons, the orders are con- 
tingent upon loans from the Public Works 
Administration. Th?se loans are to be due 
years, interest at the rate 
re) per cent and no interes 
for the first year. Ptdeets: 
_ “The Government,” said Mr’ Eastman “ 
in his communication to the steel com« 
panies, “believes that the contribution 


every prospect that this rate will be rap-, 
idly increased. Those in danger of eviction 


of Mines, much greater than in week before. 
Daily average was set at 3,113 thousand tons, 
compared with 1,195 thousand tons week be- 
fore. Increase was because of Pennsylvania 
miners going back to work under NRA codes. 


OUTPUT OF LUMBER LESS 


put, according to Cram’s reports, was 43,900 
units, compared with 43,699 the previous week 
and 14,505 in corresponding week !ast year. 
Retail demand reported downward, but less 
than cut in production. 


BUILDING MORE 


x County, Ill. 
had the experience 0 

Iowa and. Maryland are being given preferred treatment. 
and California farmers—of farmers gen- Now let us follow Hagen and his neigh- 
erally in this country in recent a another phase of the Farm 
Low prices for his hogs and his cattle, his| Credit Administration's activities. Every 
corn and his wheat, have brought him year they need to borrow money which 
ciese to the financial rocks. they expect to pay back that year. They 
But he 1s a good farmer and he has 200 Need it to buy feeder cattle or other live- 
aeres: of good land in a good farming , Stock, to buy fertilizer and seed, to hire 
country. He has an $8,000 first mortgage | — for planting and harvest. The —_ 
on his farm. a conservative mortgage in | 4Ze repaid out of crop . or Bn sale 
ordinary times, on which he has been pay- Of the increase of stock. It has me - 
ing 6 per cent interest. In the last year tremely difficult to get loans of this class 


he hasn’t been able to meet his interest |! recent years. ; 
payments. The mortgagee is threatening, News has come into Hagen’'s community 
foreclosure. He has: made various at- of a new form of organization and a new 
tempts to arrange a new mortgage, but kind of loan to meet this need. Recently 
without success. the local papers told of the formation of 

But this is not the greatest of John | the first production credit association of 
Hagen’s troubles. He has had to borrow farmers in Champaign County in dagen’'s | 
more money in recent years to pay taxes, own State. 4 i 
to buy food and clothing for his family, There is a production credit corporation | 
to put in his crops. He is in debt to the newly formed in St. Louis which is a part | 
town banker, to the implement dealer, to of the Farm Credit Administration's new 
the feed dealer, to the general merchant. | organization there. It is setting up these 
Bevond the first mortgage he owes $5,500, | production credit associations of farmers 
and interest on this amount averages 8 in one community after another in the 
per cent. He has been able to get this line | St. Louis land bank district. Hagen and 
of. credit because he is known as a good nine or more of his neighbors may form 
farmer and a man who pays his debts. one. The corporation in St. Louis will 
Bit now all these creditors are pressing supply the capital needed to start one in 
him hard and threaien to throw him into X County. Then those who wish to bor- 
foreclosure if the first mortgage holder ; row for farm operating needs on the se- 
doesn't. _ curity of crops, livestock and equipment | | 

/may become members. 

' Credit Associations 

. . 
q| Will Rediscount Notes 


tion during month receded at about same rate 
asin August, when Federal Reserve Board’s 
index dropped 8 per cent from July peak. Re- 
tail trade improved.in final week of September, 
but sales did not duplicate August gains. 


STEEL PRODUCTION STEADY 
100 


ACTIVE 


20% 


RODUCTION of steel ingots during the 
+ week was about 40 per cent of capacity, 
about the same as in two preceding weeks. 
Prospects of sale of rails brightened outlook, 
as did improvement in sale of structural steel, 
Industry, however, has little hope of substan- 
tial improvement before middle of the month. 

¢—_— 


CARLOADINGS GAIN 


operations were more numerous 
in August than in July, but amount spent 
was less. Residential constructions dropped in 
number and cost, but nonresidential building 
increased both in number and cost. Increase 
reported in expenditures for repairs, according 
to Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


COTTON RECEIPTS: IMPROVE 


L ended Sept. 23 were lightest of any week 
since May, while orders, though less than in 
week before, were greater than in any eight 
preceeding weeks, according to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Report 
covers 1,051 leading mills. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS SMALLER 


| OADING of revenue freight for week ended 
| Sept. 23 showed slight increase over figure 
for week before, according to American Rail- 
way Association. Estimates of 13 regional ship- 
pers’ advisory boards are that final quarter of | 
1933 should show 15 pet. increase in loadings. 


COMMODITY PRICES FALL 


of ~ cotton 

week of Sept. 30 showed a great gain, 638,- 

000 bales, compared with 484,000 week before. 

Futures were higher. Business in actual cotton 

larger than in any previous week this year. 
Heavy buying continued by spinners. 


— receipts at leading primary markets 
indicate farmers are holding grain. back. 
Receipts since July 1 have totaled 33,000,000 
bushels less than in same period last year. 
Market fluctuated becquse of fear of inflation 
and its possible effect on grain markets. 


MARKET WEAKER 
100 


Procedure Followed 
In Applying for Loan 


The Hagen family, for all their har | 
work, try 7" keep informed on what is Out of a loan of $1,000 one-twentieth, | 
going on in the country, and they learned jor $50, will be held as a subscription to | 
early in the Summer of the passage by | capital, which will earn profits if profits 
Congress of the emergency farm mort- | are earned or share in losses of the asso- 
gageact. Mrs. Hagen-wrote to Washing- | ciation. The association will obtain cash | 
ten to find out what this new law could| for the farmers’ notes by rediscounting | 
do for them. She was told to apply to the them in the Intermediate Credit Bank at 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, which,! St. Louis, which is another of the agencies | 
she was informed, makes farm mortgage | of the Farm Credit Administration. Offi- | 
joans in the States of Illinois, Missouri| cers of the Production Credit Corporation | 


STOCK MARKET LOWER 


and Arkansas. By the secretary of the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis she was 
advised to consult the secretary-treasurer 
of tho X County National Farm, Loan 
Association at the county seat. 

‘Hagen, as soon as he had this informa- 
tion, lost no time in going to town to see 
the secretary-treasurer. As a result, he 
made application for two loans. 
for a long-time first mortgage loan of 
$10,000 to pay off his present first mort- 
gage and to apply on his other debts. He 
was told that this loan could be paid off 
in annual installments over 30 years and 
that under the new law he need not pay 
anything beyond interest for the first five 
years, and for these five years the interest 
rate would be only 4's per cent instead 
of the 6 he had been paying. However, 
he would have to become a member of the 
X County National Farm Loan Associa- 


tion and 5 per cent of the loan would! 


have to be left with the association as an 
investment in its capital stock, to add 
to the fund which protects the association 
against losses. 


Seeks Second Loan 


From Land Bank Fund 


The second loan for which he applied, 
the secretary-treasurer at the county seat 
explained, is a new type-of loan provided 
in the emergency act. It would be a di- 
rect loan by the land bank acting as agent 
for the Land Bank commissioner in Wash- 
ington, an officer of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. It could be secured by a 
second mortgage on the land and by a 
chattel mortgage on farm property if there 
was not sufficient equity in the land. 

It could not be for more than $5,000 and 
the total of first and second mortgage 
must not be more than three-fourths the 
value in a nromal year of the farm and 
the farm property put up as security. The 
rate of interest would bé 5 per cent and 
since this would be a direct Government 
loan, no membership subscription would be 
required. Hagen applied for a loan of 
this class for $3,500. , 

The Hagen family then waited hopelessly 
for news that their applications had been 
granted. It was rather a long wait and 
Hagen made. several trips to town to see 
if he couldn't get some news of progress. 
All he could learn was that the land banks 
and the farm loan associations were re- 
ceiving applications by the thousands— 
most of his neighbors were also seeking 
loans—and there were not enough ap- 
praisers and examiners to keep up with the 
work. But at length, good news came to 
the Hagens. They had been prompt in 
putting in their application and they were 
rewarded. A land bank appraiser visited 
their place and some time afterward 
another appraiser came from the Farm 
Loan Association. Then Hagen was called 
to town for a discussion of his affairs. The 
Fesult was a revision of his application. 

The land bank could not lend $10,000 
on first mortgage. Its limit is 50 per 
cent of the normal value of the land, with 
20 per cent of the value to the farm of 
the improvements. The bank would lend 


$9,000 and it had been decided that a sec-| 


ondary loan from the Commissioner's 
fund could be made for $4,000 if Hagen’s 
creditors were willing to grant the $950 
discount for cash and receipt in full for 
their claims. 


Hagen promptly went around to see the : 


creditors and he found that they would 
accept and pro rate $4,550 in payment 
of $3,500 in obligations. His abstracts 


were turned in to the farm loan asso- | 


ciation and Hagen got his loan. 
terest charges are now $605 instead of 
$920. This is all he will have to pay for 
three years. After that he will have to 
begin paying off the second loan of $4,000 
at the raie of 400 a year and two years 
Jater he will need to begin making small 
principal payments on the $9,000. 


Preferred Treatment 
To Prevent Evictions 


Hagen can thus be listed as one of the 
fortunate ones who have obtained alto- 
gether some $30,000,000 in loans since the 
_passage of the new act. One of 
neighbors, who already had a land bank 
loan of $10.000, has had the benefit of a 
a yer. and has the comfortable assurance 
that he need not make any principal pay- 


ments over the next five years unless oh 


wishes to do so. 


He asked | 


His in- | 


his 


ion in interest amounting to $100! 


of St. Louis will watch the business of, the | 
credit association closely and help the 


farmer officers with frequent advice and 
supervision. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
loans are paid off they will not be re- 
newed if ‘a production credit association 
exists or can be organized in the com- 
munity. This class of credit is being put 
into the farmer’s hands and his own asso- 
'ciations are to replace direct Government 
lending. 

The intermediate credit banks, which 
furnish the cash for the new production 
loans, get their funds from the invest- 
ing public by the sale of their tax-free 
promises to pay called debentures. They 
obtain this money at rates ranging from 
1's to 2'2 per cent and are able to lend 
to credit associations and other borrow- 
ers at rates as low as 3 per cent. 
debentures are regarded as highly desirable 
| investments by bankers and others and 
sell readily. 

Still another form of Government credit 
this is of great interest to farmers of 


this Illinois community. Many are mem- 
bers of cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions through which they sell their live 
| stock, their eggs, their grain, their milk. 
‘Loans have been made to many of these 
organizations in many parts of the Umted 
States by the Federal Farm Board. This 
organization went out of existence on May 
27 of this year through the terms of the 
order of President Roosevelt which created 
_the Farm Credit Administration. But the 
‘loan activities are being continued un- 
der a plan which puts them in much closer 
contact with the farmer in his own com- 
munity. 


| Regional Banks for 
Cooperative Financing 


A fourth branch of the Farm Credit 
Administration recently established in ‘St. 
Louis and in process of establishment in 
Other land bank cities is the regional bank 
for cooperatives. Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas farmers who have formed co- 
Operative marketing organizations or who 
|wish to form them may apply for loans 
‘to help in acquiring or paying for ware- 
| houses, creameries, elevators and other 
| Storing, packing and processing plants or 
| for loans for working capital, called effec- 
_tive merchandising loans. The bank for 
_ cooperatives will advise farmers how to 
organize these marketing associations and 
to assist in directing the orderly conduct 
of their business. Its experts are prepared 
_to tell whether such a project is feasible 
or visionary and to explain what volume 
of receipts and what other conditions are 
| necessary to give reasonable assurance 
of successful operation. 


| There is a central bank for cooperatives 
in Washington, also a part of the Farm 
Credit Administration, which makes loans 
tothe larger cooperatives which do busi- 
‘ness in a number of States or on a na- 
_tion-wide scale. 
| Farmer Hagen and his neighbors may 
, thus become participants and partners in 
as many as four different credit enter- 
prises directed by the Government for the 
/purpose of supplying capital at as low 
rates as possible for farm enterprises. 

It is plain that all of the loans, whether 
of a few hundred dollars to buy seed or 
of millions to carry on marketing opera- 
tions on a national scale, must be made 
on a sound business basis. 
| The Farm Credit Administration is en- 
,deavoring to put farming on a sounder 
business basis, to assist in financing it 
| prudently and at low cost, to free good 
farmers from the fear of losing their 
homes through debt, to put them in a po- 
|sition where they will have a chance to 
| get out of debt and to live comfortably 
as American citizens should live. 

The foregoing is the full text of an 
address delivered Oct. 4 by Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. Governor of _ the 

| Farm Credit Administration, over a 
| network of the National Broadcasting 
Company under the auspices of the 
Washington Star. 


The farmer will pay an in-. 
terest rate of not more than 6 per cent: , 
If the association is well managed and the | 
expenses are kept low this will be reduced | 
by profits on the capital. | 

Some of Hagen’s neighbors have ob- | 
‘tained loans from the Regional Agricul-, 
‘tural Credit Corporation in St. Louis. This | 
was an emergency lending activity of the’ 
/Government now directed also by the. 
But as these | 


Their | 


sor 
so 


prices based on 100 as average 
4 for 1926 last week showed index figure of 
71.4, compared with 71.6 the week before, high- 


est level of the year. Top in 1932 was 66.3, 


in first week of January; lowest, 57.6, in last 
week of December. 
Syndicate. 


Data from Irving Fisher 


OND MARKET fell off in sales and prices 
during week, owing to uncertainties regard- 
ing Government’s fiscal policies. Railway liens 
probably suffered most. 
000, compared with $82,700,000 week before; 
average price $82.49, compared 
Data from New York Times. 


S 
Gross sales $52,000,- 
with $87.45. 


LURES FEWER 


USINESS failures continued to decline in 
week ended Sept. 29, and, with 251 recorded, 
reached low point of year, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. Number contrasted with 540 in 
same week of 1932, which marked high point 
for September last year. 


BANK DEBITS SHRINK 


individual accounts, as reported to Federal 
Reserve Board by banks in leading cities for 
week ended Sept. 29 was 8 per cent below that 
of week before and 5 per cent above that of 


100r- 


RESERVE LOANS DECREASE 


purses Reserve Board’s condition state- 
ment of weekly reporting member banks in 
90 leading cities on Sept. 27 showed decreases 
of $64,000,000 in loans and investments. Loans 
on securities declined $11,000,000 at banks in 
the New York district and $16,000,000 at all 
reporting member banks. 


corresponding week in 1932. 


TIME MONEY EASY 


ONEY MARKET easy throughout last week, 

but there was little change in rates. While 
excess reserves continued to expand, the move- 
ment of funds was from New York into inte- 
rior sections, and consequently no appreciable 
_ increase in supply offered in the metropolitan 
market. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
7 of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureav has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925.except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


LOANS TO AID RECOVERY | 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

it is deemed necessary or advisable to capital of such mortgage-loan com- 
employ an existing mortgage-loan com- 
pany or to organize a new mortyage- 
loan company, it is contemplated that, 
as a general rule, such company will be 
a community enterprise and that it will 
hold its, facilities open, not to just one 
or two borrowers, but to all worthy bor- 
rowers in the community requiring the 
type of accommodations discussed in 
this circular, or at least to all such 
worthy borrowers of a sufficiently large 
group. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion does not intend to make loans to a 
“one purpose” mortgage-loan company, 
that is. a mortgage-loan company which 
has been organized to serve a single 
borrower. 

Generally speaking, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will make 
loans to such mortgage-loan companies, 
when properly secured, up to five times 
the capital of such companies This 
ratio may be varied or increased, how- 
ever, depending upon the character of 
the loans made by the mortgage-loan 
companies. The capital of the mort- 
gage-loan companies must oe repre- 
sented by cash or assets of sound value. 

Where new mortgage-loan companies 
are to be organized, it is suggested that 
where practicable they be organized as 
community or trade enterprises. ‘Phe 
prospective borrowers themselves may 


panies. 

It is hoped that local banks, clear- 
ing houses, and chambers of commerce 
will assist in the organization of such 
mortgage -loan companies, either by 
subscribing for or assisting in obtaining 
capital, or by grouping borrowers and 
facilitating contracts among them in 
order that such borrowers may co- 


gage-loan company. 

Section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act requires that all 
loans made thereunder shall be fully 
and adequately secured. Therefore. in 
connection with all loans made pur- 
suant to the provisions of this c:~cular, 
it will be required either that a n-argin 
of collateral be pledged by the appli- 
cant or that the notes tendered as col- 
lateral be secured by an ample w.argin 
of subcoliateral. 

It is the desire of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to render genuine 
assistance, in so far as it legitimately 
_can, to fundamentally sound enterprises 
to which, for one reason or another, 
normal credit either is not available 
from or will not be extended by the 
usual banking and financial shannels. 
Enterprises of a promotional nature will 
not be considered, nor enterprises which 
have no reasonable hope of success or 
for which there appears to be no real 
economic need. 


subscribe in whole or in part for the 


No charges or commissions -n any 


operate in the organization of tne mort- 


erage for this period is erpressed as 100 on the eharts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended Sept. 30, where 


available. 


form not fully disclosed and reason- 
able for actual services rendered may 
be charged to any applicant or to any 
borrower from any applicant. Pay- 
ment of bonuses, special fees, or com- 
missions for the purpose of, or in con- 
nection with, obtaining loans is pro- 
hibted. 

With respect to each note of a bor- 
rower offered by a bank, trust com- 
pany, or mortgage-loan company, com- 
plete information in duplicate snould 
be furnished by the applicant, an 
should include the following: 7 

Balance sheet and income account 
for the past two years. Information 
as to scope of the borrower's present 
operations, including the present num- 
ber of employees. | 

If the loan comes within the piovi- 

sions for short-term loans described in 
the opening paragraphs, the amount of 
materials to be purchased and addi- 
tional labor to be employed as a result 
of the loan. 
- If the loan comes within the same 
provisions for short-term loans, un- 
filled orders on the books or in prespect 
or other satisfactory evidence that the 
borrower will be able to operate success- 
fully and to pay the loan. 

If the loan comes within the provi- 
sions ior loans up to a maturity of 
three years, adequate information must 
be furnished regarding the use *o which 
the proceeds of the loan will be put. 

If the loan comes within the same 
provisions for loans up to three years’ 
maturity, evidence must be furnished of 
the ability of the borrower to operate 
successfully and to liquidate or refund 
the loan within a reasonable time This 
will involve information regarding the 
economic need for the borrower in the 
community. 

Information 


showing compliance 


P meron 


TOCKS averaged lower for week ended Sept. 
30 and around the levels of July. 
turnover more than nine million shares. Av- 
erage price of 205 stocks, using 1923-1925 av- 


erage as 100, was 84.9, comparing with 90.0 the 
week previous and 78.4 in week preceding that, 


BROKERS’ LOANS DECLINE 


R the first time since Februa 

securities to members of New York Stock 
Exchange decreased in September. 
cline was $20,619,743. In August they increased 
by $971,340, and in July by $135,857,814. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


ONEY in circulation showed little 
from week before. 

still billion dollars more than in 1930, though 
Treasury announced that gold returned as a 


. result of the executive order of Aug. 28 
amounted to almost $39,000,000. 


Gross 


ry, loans on 


The de- 


Currency outstanding 


Thus, when 


which it is thus making to the common 
good in the emergency should be met in 
like spirit by the industries affected, and 
unless such a spirit is manifest in the 
base prices submitted there can be no as- 
Surance that the loans will be made. 

“The available information warrants a 
conclusion that the base prices to be sub- 
mitted should be below rather than above 
|$35 per ton. If this conclusion is chal- 
| lenged, I Suggest that the way to clear up 
_the point is to afford Government ac- 
|countants an opportunity to examine the 
_books and records of the steel companies,” 


Merits of Fast Liners 
And Small Cabin Ships 


[Continued from Page 
and wireless communications service, the 
operator stated, has considerably reduced 
the number of quick business trips made 
by American and European executives, and 
the conditions which have prevailed dur- 
ing the last four years have induced many 
travelers to take advantage of the Saving 
which they can effect by crossing in cabin 
ships. 
Admitting that the country and the 
steamship company holding the speed 
record across the Atlantic derive much 
prestige and advertising value from it, the 
Operator declared that he nevertheless 
questioned the wisdom of British ship op- 
erators making the large investment re- 
quired to build and operate ships capable 
of establishing comparable records. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAG 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
,Of The United States News. published weekly 
at Washington, D. C., for October 1, 1933. 
Washington, 
D. C. 
| Before me. a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
| peared James L. Bray, who, having been duly 
| sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
{he ts the General Manager of The United 
States News, and that the following is, to the 
| best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
| daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
‘said publication for the date shown in the 
‘above caption, required by the Act of August 
| 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
-and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


| "1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


with the prohibition of bonuses, snecial 
fees, or commissions. 


* The proper application forms may be 
obtained from the Loan Agency of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
serving the territory in which the ap- 
plicant is located. 

The application should be accom- 
panied by a schedule of the borrowers 
to whom the proceeds of the ‘oan will 
be or has been lent and the amount of 
each loan; also by a duly executed 
agreement by the applicant that the 
proceeds of the loan will be lent to such 
borrowers at a rate not to exceed > per 
cent or 6 per cent per annum, as the 
case may be. 

Applicants will be required to furnish 
full and adequate credit data as well 
as complete information relative to the 
security offered. In the event al] of 
the notes offered as collateral ace not 
available for delivery at the time the 
loan is to be closed pursuant to ap- 
proval of the application by the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation, dis- 
bursement will be made in part in ac- 
cordance with existing regulations 
covering this subject. 

Loan agencies of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are located in the 
following cities: 

Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Bos'on, Mass.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Tallas, 
Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; El 
Paso, Tex.; Helena, Mont. 

Houston, Tex.; Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Omaha, Nebr.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Portland, Oreg.; Richmond, Va.; Salt 
Lake City. Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; 


. San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 


Spokane, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo. 


Fla.; 


lisher, editor, managing editor and general 
manager are: 

- Publisher, The United States News Publish- 
ing Corporation, Post Office, Washington, 


Editor, David Lawrence, Post Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Managing Editor, C. G. Marshall, Post Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

General Manager, James L. Bray, Post Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

The United States News Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Stockholder: E. C. Lawrence, Washington, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent gr more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, Ol: Other securities are: «if these 
are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, gi¥e 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also. in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said 
stock. bonds, or other securities than as so 


General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th 
day of October. 1933. 
(Seal) HORACE G. MELL. 
(My commission expires Nov. 14, 1934.) 
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stated by him. 
5. That the average number of copies of each 
: issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
7 through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........- (This informa- 
| ‘tion is required from daily publications only.) 
| | JAMES L. BRAY. 
| | | 
| | 
‘ 
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Rigid Reculation of Mort Seeking Solution eet | 
| Inanecing Viet | 
Of Utility P COMPARISONS OF B O 
As Cheek on Realty Financing For C | 
State Commissioners to Discuss W ce k b y W ee k’ | 
Control of Rat d High 
asing of Severity of Registration Rule .| Control of Rates and High- t rt 
- 7 4 els Ex way Transport As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Oct. 6 Ccrric rope y 
pected to Result From Complaints to 
F d T Motor carrier regulation, public utility 1932 19S51_| 1930 | 1929 
ederal Trade Commission rates holding companion Will be Sept. 30 | Sept. 23 |Sept.16| Oct. 1 | (Oct. 3 | Oct. 4 | Oct. 5 [rade Commission Examines 
/among the leading topics discussed, Oct.||| | COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | : | | | Development of Power 
The Federal Trade Commission is work- Real Estate Boards, Chi 0 is, By the National Association of oe C, New York. ........+...dollars, per Ib. . 0.088 | 0.088 | 0.087 | 0.060 | 0.068, 0.178 0.178 : 
ing out a plan to relax the rule it adopted | Wilkes, representing’ the Operative Build. Railroad and Utility Commissioners, which Food index 192 192 189 | 397 
last July, which requires registration with | ers Association, Washington, D. C.; C.| Will hold its 45th annual convention at Tron and steel composite.» .dollars, ton.:| 31.60 | 31.23 | 3123 | 2932) 3102, 3252| 3636 Underwriters 
certain exemptions, of notes or bonds se- | Bowie, Washington, D. C.. member of the; Cincinnati, Ohio. Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (KF. C.).....dollars, per bushel. . 88 90 | 87 4 43 | 73 | 1.24 
cured by real estate mortgages. board of governors and representing the! J0Seph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator | || Financial affai ; 
Many protests were made by real es-| Mortgage Bankers Association of America; |°f Transportation, will address the con- FINANCE | 
tate firms after they had studied the rule.| and John F. Caskey, representing the | V@?tion, Oct. 10, according to the program Banking: = ie '||necticut Power Co., were described at a 
The Commission held a public hearing, Superintendent of Insurance of New York | JUSt issued by James B. Walker, secre- Debits, New Clty millions of dollars..| | 3018 | 2501 | 4158| || resting Oct, & before the: Pederal Trade 
Feder bank | | || and gas utilitfes. The company is a sub- 
The complaint of the real estate busi- New Rule Suggested session, 2,421 | 2,388 | 2,357 | 2,241 1578 =:1,010 | 1,480 ||sidiary of the Connecticut Electric Service 
Ness is that the Nation’s mortgage financ-| Meet Obligations will be: “T r. Eastman’s address, | 34 | 269 | 193 | 323 Co., of the United Gas Improvement Co., 
ing has been at a standstill because of the what extent, if any is Fed- 133 | 130 133 | 340 | 328 186 931 4| group. 
just as securities houses fave com- Mr. Thompson, who assisted in framing | eral regulation of motor vehicle carriers U. S. Government securities...... “% 2,274 | 2,238 | 2,203 | 1,854 | 742 | 601 146 Testimony by Edwin T. Harris, Com- 
plained that the financing of bucivess ong|the Federal Securities Act, submitted a necessary in the public interest?” . | | | mission examiner, indicated that the com- 
industry has been blocked by th proposed substitute for the Commission's | On the second day the convention will *Federal reserve reporting member banks— ive fro 
ocked by the Securi-! covering mortgages. It was viewed | consider public utility rat Deposits. net deman e 10,505 | | | | | | pany was inactive m its organization 
ties Act. on of the | y rates and compare ¢ posits, n = 4,501 4,502 | 4,484 in 1905 until 1925. At that time stock 
al estate thought the establishment of rates by conference Deposits, time ....... ee 032 
In handing down the mortgage rule the! on the subject ‘or negotiati Investments, total 7,984 | 7,604 | | | Control passed to the Northern Securities 
Commission took the position that its reeu-_ | egotiation with formal rate procedure. US Government securities...... 9,051 5,086 | 5,044 | | | Company. 
| lations were experimental t no gu-| It provides for disclosure of data to the | Holding companies and affiliated com- Loans, total oe . 8,540 8,560 8,596 Dee | cecsses | cee se covecece In 1926 the Northern Securities stock 
O a certain €X-!| purchaser and raises the exemption to) Panies and the problems they present will On 3 68 3.703 | 3.773 ons 
at an actual trial would be | ¢199900. In addition. ; ‘be the topic of the morning session of 4,853 4,857 | 4,823 5.268 
necessary bef ddition, it excludes reference 8 All other ...... ss eee eeeeeeeeesens . J. G. White & Co., Inc., and E. H. Rollins 
y betore a “plan could be worked to single sales to one person or to lit | the third day. Interest rates, call loans per cent 15 15 15 2.00 | 1.50 2.00 { 7.50 . . : ” “ee . : 
out satisfactory to the Commission, to the spill ee 75 71 63 1.29 9 50 2.75 9.00 and Sons. This syndicate was interested 
public, and to th sales to 25 or fewer persons. Other subjects on the program during Interest rates, time loaMs .......ssseeereeeeeeres we 4.75 4791 46 3.45 | <.00 | in other Connecticut power concerns 
Disposition to Ease Commission. It follows in full! railroads. companies and valuation of| in circulation (daiiy average)... .millions of dollars..| 5622 | 5,623 5,625 | 5,635 | Mr. Harris said that Jan. 26, 1926, the 
Severity of Rule . , syndicate consolidated six properties into | 
In lieu of the regulations covering ex- Security markets: | |i the Northern Connecticut Power Co. Re- 
It was learned at the Commission that! emptions under section 3 (b), the underlying property for the year prior Bond sales, N. Y. S. E. .. thousands of dollars par value. . | | corded book value of the 
the mortgage rule was intentionally made | the following: to the time of the sale of such notes or — ee ae cog ien thousands of sah ‘ 9,159 | 15,933 | 11,248 7,699 | 14.798 | 16 684 23,927 || liabilities was declared to be $1,791,186.41 
rather severe. Now that it has been tried; 1 Notes and bon ds directly sec bonds, together with a statement of any Stock prices (N. Y. Times) pags * dollars per share.. 2.4 87.4 90.23 65.35 89.68 181.60 284.37 for which 24,900 shares of no par common 
out, the Commission is represented as be- | by first mortgage—or deed of t ured | special assessments that may have been Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)......1926=100.. 68.7 75.8 78.3 57.7 67.1 | 130.1 | 209.7 1 | stock and 10,000 of no par preferred with 
ing willing to lift the bars a little, without | estate of leasehol made against such property but remain Industrials (351) os 82.8 83. 55.1 623, 120.4 | 201.6 a stated value of $1,499,550, and mortgage 
exposing the public unduly to dangers of| ga, or mining leasehold—-when han oil, | unpaid. | 90. 1075 1906 | 296-1 || honds with a face value of $1,100,000 at 91 
shady” financing. tire mortgage—or Rights of the noteholder or bond- Railroads (33) 8. = 112.0 | 197.2 per cent or $1,001,000, were issued to the 
I upon default in m ft | syndi $5141. 
or bonds to a single - rinti ' uction: ; 
registered with thé Commission. They! face value nor the offerin property, identifying it and stating the Bituminous coal (daily average) .....thousands of tons | oveee 3,113 | 1,195 1,132 1,310 1,551 1,886 accrued interest was $2,505,591.75 or $714,- 
R g price of such | pur f hich it is t 1,669 1,663 4 1,646 
are: notes or bonds exceed $100,000: provided | Which it is to be used. Electric power . millions of kilowatt-hours. . 487 1711 1,819 ||| 405.34 greater than the net book value ac- 
First, where the entire mortgage is however, that the purchaser notes Data to Be Supplied oss | quired, an increase of 28.51 per cent, Mr, 
ransferred, with the entire amount of Or borids shall be furnished in writin -ontract awards (da. av.) Harris testified. 
Ge Ne os On Amortization | | Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars. . | On March $1, 1008, Gate of the 
cond, nts, brokerage char , Exports— | 
the loan. ain e insurance. ee ’ assets acquired less liabilities, the ex- 
son but not more than 25, if the total (n) The nature of the amortization Wheat flour ............++ee0«.-thousands of barrels. . m 36 50 59 38 170 349 | _—-232-—«| | aminer stated. 
value of the i 
| ssue is under $60,000. (b) If a construction mortgage, a state- | provision, if any. Freight-car loadings. total....cccscssccseceeseees CATS. . veeee | 652,669 | 652,016 | 622,075 | 777,712 | 971,255 | 1.179.947 Seiatee Stock 
Primarily, the real estate business|™ent as to liability of the security for; (0) The amount of commissisons re- Coal and COKE | | eas | | 
wants this rule broadened to exempt from|Prior mechanics’, material men’s and/|ceived or to be received by the person ss | 31,457 | 39,517 | 37,728 | 42573 49.549 
registration all mortgage notes and bonds | “Imilar liens—the character of such sim-| controlled or affiliated with him for ef- | 30.065 | 22145 | 270625) 30165 | 36159 
under $100,000. This was brought out liens being specifically described, fecting such sale, extension, renewal or | 174,443 | 172,371 | 179.799 | 219.077 | 244.843 | 272.990 
the Oct. 3 hearing, It was explained that}, ‘©) The name of the appraiser and | exchange. | | | 
most of the alleged “manipulations” oc-|the amount of the appraisement made| Neither of the above exemptions shall llanec om” ac veces | 236,088 | 231,447 | 221,374 | 292,420 | 394,058 | 479,929 }|StOck, no par, of Northern Connecticut 
j by him p Misce aneous eeeeseeeeeeseeseeseeeseseseeseeees e | | : Power Co This common stock t th 
the big mortgages. apply to any bond or note where the pay- te cost 
e registration would not be neces- ment’ of principal or interest thereof is 
sary, under such a plan, for issues under Disclosure of Facts guaranteed by a corporation other than and calves -thOUSAD 
$100,000, the real estate people are willing) Proposed in New Rule the issuer, unless such guarantor has filed Gofton into sight...............+.. thousands of bales. . 638 | 367 54 693 846 |; 766 || the Northern Connecticut Power Company 
to give the buyer the information he is| 2—Notes or bonds directly secured by |= 7eeisttation statement in the form pre- Wheat, at primary markets. ....thousands of bushels. . 4,730 | 5,307 | 6,109 | 8,102 | 7,997) 8,986 9,086 |! by issuing 25,000 shares of its own com- 
oteagpee a —" they explained. Thus | first mortgage—or deed of trust—on Be scribed by the Commission, and a pros- Wool, at Boston, total ....... thousands of pounds.. 20,222 2,495 3,980 | 3,550 1,516 2,042 4,484 mon in exchange for 25,000 no par of 
than oil, gas or *Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. | ‘Northern Connecticut Power Company, 
“Truth in Securities Act.” mining leasehold—if neither the face! time of sale 
Value nor the offering price of such notes Ine. 
Difficulty of Determinin g or bonds exceeds $100,000; provided, how- Co. New York the of $4 000.000. diviaed inte The return in cash dividends to the 
Fai M sh y ever, that at the time of the sale of such . . . : DISTILLED LIQUORS CORPORATION, New| Proximately 1,000,000 trust shares; amount syndicate, based on their investment in 
air Market Value | securities the insurer or underwriter shall Pro osed Securit ssues York City. A New York corporation engaged | ¢¢ Tesistration fee, $260. Person authorized | common stock over three and one-fourth 
Another thorn in the side of the real es- furnish a statement in writing, containing : in distilling fruit brandies, proposes to issue} man Myers chairman ot the hen a, Di: “ bt 1.| Years was 25.10 per cent, Mr. Harris 
tate business is the liability imposed upon | flowing information: | asserted. 
when they finance a mortgage. Their| (b) The number of notes or bonds the past week announced the registration | .\"voRK aggregate proceeds are not to excee or whens ervice Company 
; se- N-YORK. OIL & GAS CORPORATION, mining properti d by the corporation, 
stand is that no two appraisers are likely | cured by said mortgage or deed of trust, the following security issues with it PiOlean. % . A Delaware corporation arty Semler Jr. ‘secretary. creasurer, proposes. to. issue ‘37500 shares of Common 100.008 with a market value of 
to set the same value upon the property; (c) The amount of discounts, brok under Securities Act of 1933: ducing crude oil, pro to offer 200,000| both of New York City. Hedden, Farwell &| Stock of no par value, the company paying $3,100,000, for stock which cost the syndi- 
and the liability is a hardship to them. | age and all other expenses to the borrower shares of Clase | New York City, are underwriters.| president; | At a, hearing Oct @ 
In asking exemption of all mortgages | for procuring the loan Mnetpal underwriter 18 | mc. Hew Yor. hannsen, vice president and financial officer; |, hearing Oct. 6 a series 
ase: erican Trus ares H *| was introduced dealing with alleged effo 
under $100,000, the real estate represen (d) In the case of construction mort-| ware corporation, dealers in securities of NY. president, and H. A.|. 1958,” an unincorporated investment trust, Souatiag of the utilities to elections. 


every kind and nature. propose to issue 200.- 
000 shares of participating preferred stock of 
a par value of $10 a share, and 20,000 shares 
of common stock or voting trust certificates 
segveceneens common stock at a par value of 
$10 a share. Registration fee paid the Com- 
mission is $220. Among officers are: R. C. 
Russum, Forest Hills, L. I., president, and 
E. W. Korsmeyer, Forest Hills, L. 7., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

BASIN GOLDFIELDS, LTD., Butte, Mont. A tration fee 5. Committee members are: 
Montana corporation engaged in mining.) Luther E. Tedd. secretary of the board of 
proposes to issue 553,793 shares of common/ finance of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
stock which is expected fo net the company/ gouth: H. Guy Study. architect, and Richard 
$85,379. Fee paid the Commission is $25.) 7 Dunn, drug manufacturer. all of St. Louis. 
Among Officers are: A. P. Peake, president, THE TRINITY CORPORATION, Kittery, Me 
and Ernest Dorais, secretary-treasurer, both A Maine corporation engaged 
Mont. “Mc and treatment of gold, silver and copper- 
Copper Consolidated Mines, Butte, Mont. aring ores. The company owns property 

— B. BEAM DISTILLING co., Clermont, in California and Maine. Amount oO of- 

y. 


tatives at the Commisison hearing pointed 
out that the Commission would find itself 
deluged with small mortgages and would 
face a task of formidable size in handling 
the registrations. 

They agreed that the mortgage rule 
should be liberalized. They claimed that 
realty dealers were in a state of con- 
sternation because of its strict provisions. 
They also complained of the 5 per cent 
limit on fees charged for writing mortgage 
financing. 

At the same time, all made clear that 
they are heartily in favor of the principles 
of the regulations but merely seek to have 
them loosened up a bit so they will be 


gage, a full statement regarding liability 
of the underlying security for prior me- 
chanics’, material men’s, and_ similar 
liens—the character and nature of such 
similar liens being specifically described. 

‘e) The name of the appraiser of the 
underlying security a the amount of 
the appraisement duly signed by the ap- 
praiser. 

(f) The names of the trustees under 
the deed of trust or mortgage and his or 
her relation to the issuer or the under- 
writer. 

(g) The person or persons who exam- 
ined the title to the real property. 

(h) The total amount of the notes 


Meldrum, Buffalo, secretary. 

LUTHER E. TODD AND OTHERS, St. Louis. A 
committee calling for deposits in the reor- 
—- or readjustment of Condie-Bray 

lass and Paint Company, St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of paint, glass. and kindred prod- 
ucts, the issue comprising 6 per cent first 
mortgage serial gold bonds in the amount 
1 r value now outstanding out sd 

Reg Be- 


of $61, pa 
original issue of $175,000 paf value. 


A Kentucky corporation maintaining 


more workable. 

Speakers who stated their views at the 
Commission hearing were: Huston Thomp- 
son, representing District of Columbia real 
estate men; Nathan William MacChesney, 
general counsel, National Association of 


or bonds authorized under the terms of 
the mortgage or deed of trust. 

(i) The assessed value of the under- 
lying property as of the time of sale of 
such notes or bonds. 

(j) The aggregate taxes assessed against 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 


for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: 
OWS: 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 8: (The Board assumes 


and operating distilleries, proposes to offer 
50,000 shares of preferred stock at $20 per 
share, having paid a fee of $100 for registra- 
tion. Kerfoot, Leggett & Co., Chicago. are 
the principal underwriters; James B. Beam, 
Bardstown, Ky., is president; T. J. Beam, 
Clermont, Ky., secretary-treasurer. 

BLOOM LAKE CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD. 
Toronto. An Ontario corporation, miners of 
gold; amount of offering, $225,000; fee paid 
the Commission, $25. Among Officers are: J. 
H. Dixon, president, and B. S. Sheldon, secre- 
tary-treasurer, both of Toronto. 

CARIBOO AMALGAMATED GOLD MINES, 
LTD., Vancouver, B.C. A British Columbia 
corporation operating mining properties, pro- 
poses to offer 500.000 ordinary shares of 

stock, the company paying the Commission 


J. Burton & Co., Boston. 
CAPITAL CORPORATION, Augusta, 
e. A 


secretary, 
INVESTORS 


fering, $260,000 in common stock. Fee paid 
the Bosasatesion, $26. Among Officers are: 
Richard Pinksohn. Brookline, Mass., presi- 
dent, end Richard J. Burton, Boston. sec- 
retary-treasurer. Underwriters are: Richard 


, Maine Corporation engaged in gen- 
eral financing, especially rediscounting the 
accounts of, lending money to, and selling 
securities of, and assisting small loan or 
“personal finance’ companies. Amount of 
offering is $1,200,000 in $3.50 dividend cumu- 
lative preferred stock and Class A common 
stock. Fee paid the Commission, $120. Rich- 
ard Stockton, 6th, Trenton, N. J., and P. G. 
Moehringer, New York, are president and 


respectively. 
CORPORATION, Des 


wll 


GF, 


urope— r Sept.29 Sept. 30 Oct. 2 Oct. 3 Oct. 4 Oc oines. An Iowa corporation, an invest- 
t. 5 a registration fee of $25, which indicates 
14.07 17.0500 17.1750 17.3000 17. 173125  172000| total aggregate proceeds as not to exceed| Ment company holding a diversified Dist, on. 
.72 1.3250 1.3250 *1.4750 °*14750 *1.4750 14009| Securities Limited, Vancouver, B. C. Officers $125.47, por Hill ~ 
a).. 388 4.5162 4.5657 4.6025 4.6088 4.5993 4.56090; are: William Marr Crawford and Walter Fitz er 
26.80 21.1572 21. 21.3500 21.3616 21.2736 21.1463, Osborne. both of Vancouver, president and| Gents = 
(pound) ..... 473-4064 476.1750 478-4500 478.5000 476.2083 473'8000| _ becTetary. respectively. one Levene, == 
France 2.1140 2.1283 2.1166 2.1091 CHATTANOOGA BREWING CO., Chattanooga, Moines. are underwriters. 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 2382 36.3487 36 6.0745 6.0732, 6.0571 6.0042, Tenn. A Tennessee corporation engaged in | WESTERN RESERVE BREWING CO., Warren. 
) 5681 36.9553 36.9630 36.8525 36.4808 brewing and selling beer, proposes to offer Ohio. An Ohio corporation engaged in the SS 
Hungary (pengo) ......... 17°49 8637 873 8750 8725 8590 265.000 shares of common stock at $1.25 per manufacture and saie of beer, proposes to 
tea ees Hy Henn 27.0333 *27.4166 27.2500 27.2750 27.1500 share. Registration fee paid the Commission issue 550,000 shares of no par common stock — SSS SS oA 
‘florin) on 8.0660 8.1476 8.1553 8.1 8.0400 | is $33.13. Officers are: Charles Reif, Lookout at $1 a share, having paid the Commission sy Y 
4276 61.9446 62.5708 62.6016 62.4184 61.8515 Mountain, Tenn. president, and Harry registration fee of $55, indicating total - 
24.0477 24.0250 23.9254 23.7966 | Winer, Chattanooga, secretary-treasurer. gregate proceeds are not to exceed $550,060. jy SS 
7.1200 7. 500 17.3000 17.2875 7.2500 17.1300) CITY FARMERS FUND, INC., New York. Officers are: Peter J. Corll, Youngstown, 
42 £133 $380 4.6175 4.7425 4.7020 4.6637| Delaware corporation investing in stocks,| Ohio, president, and J. K. Anderson, War- iff / WN 
.9300 9562 9412 9275| bonds, and mortgages. proposes to offer stock | en, Ohio. secretary. M. B. Bowman & Co., / 
sees 12.8370 129 12.9861 12.9335 12.8269] subscriptions at a price which will not ex-| Toledo, Ohio, are underwriters. 
26.80 24.4336 24.6354 24.6700 24.6563 24.5500  24.4263| ceed $2,000,000; bonds, $5,764,200. Registra- Yj 
...... 1930 29.5136 29.7350 30.0458 0883 29.9757 29.7100| tion fee is $777. James H. Perkins and George 
2.0950 2.1266 2.1350 2.1100 2.0933 | C. Barclay, both of New York, are president ober 
9375 | FIFTEEN WEST 81ST STREET BONDOWNERS’ 
90-9100 99.9100 90.9100 90.9100 ELECTED COMMITTEE, New York. A com-| lessen and | 
South America— 28.2140) mittee calling for deposits in the reorganiza- te 
Argenti tior. or readjustment of Webster Investin 4 
“90.2887 *89.9639  *89.7503 *89.2547/ Corporation, a New York real estate corpora. | American Royalty ownership certificates. pay- 
8.463 8.3710 *8.3710 *8.3710| tion, the issue comprising first mortgage fee ing registration fee of $25, which indicates 
Colombia (peso) ........... 9733 *67.5700 8.9375 _*8.9375| 6 per cent sinking fund gold bond certifi. | {otal aggregate proceeds not to exceed $250. 
Colombia (peso) ........... 367.5700 268.4 *67.5700  *67.1100 *67.5700  *67.5700| cates in the amount of $2,500,000. istra- | 000. James G. Lyons and R. V. Edwards, both 
ay (peso) 72.8333 *74.0250 tion fee paid the Commission is $17.50. ‘The 
comm e consists of the following: Charles . 
China (Shanghai) (yuan). 12983 30.3583 30.7343 m1 30.6875 30.6875 30.5625 K. Kerby, real estate dealer; Samuel H.|CUMMINS DISTILLERIES CORPORATION, 
30.81 33.9218 34.1250 34.2187 30.2187 34.0937 0625| Kaufman, attorney; Louis Karasik, attorney,| Loulsville. A Delaware corporation manu- 
rn ee perenne ayo ee 35.7050 35.9750 35.9800 5.7550 35.6250 and Harry Merdinger, accountant, all of New facturing and distilling alcoholic liquors, 
ustralia (pound) ........ MILLER- RYAN TRADING CORPORATION, also gister 
Australis, (pound)... 486.66 376.6656 378.5000 380.5833 380.5000 378.1250 377.0000" Denver. Colorado corporation buying and WEAVING THE WORL D OF SPE ECH 
Sourh Africa (pound) .... 486.66 467.6250 479.5000 472.9375 472.8125 470.0833 468.3750 common pola tee 
re ommission is $25. F. W. Miller and C. H. By. 
of unit multiplied b Jennings, both of Denver, are president and | president and _secretary-treasurer, DaiLy agic | h i | 
cents per fine ounce: Sept 30 39.625 Oct. 39.875 » aS upon a magic loom, the wor d Sydney—Lima, Rio Janeiro and Buenos 
ts: td. 39. : NEVADA PACIFIC RANCHES, INC. > 
cents; Oct,,5. 39.625 cents. YADA RACIFIC RANCHES, INC, Salt Lake is bound together by telephone. There, Aires—these and many other cities over- 


i Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of 


pound in New York 


Official price for newly mined gdld on Sept. 20 wa 1.33 per fine ounce: : 
Oct. 2, $31.88; Oct. 3, $3212: Oct. 4, $31.79: Oct 


sheep and cattle ranches, proposes to offer 
$1,500,000 preferred stock. paying the Com- 
mission a registration fee of $150. Officers 
are: Dr. R. McC'ure and Dr. W. M. Grif- 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 


in a tapestry of words, is woven the story 
of many lives and the pattern of countless 
activities. 

In and out of the switchboard move the 
cords that intertwine the voices of com- 


seas are brought close to you by telephone. 
Every day go messages vital to the inter- 

ests of nations, the course of international 

business, and the affairs of individuals. 
Great progress has been made in the 


Internal-revenue receipts: Sept. 28 Sept. 29 Sept. 30 Oct. 2 Oct 
$1,336,650.98 $421,998.60 Company munities and continents. Swiitly, skilfully, past few years in extending the scope of 
Processing tax on farm products 216,055.02 202.33: '153'103.3" 14,415,030.77 the operator picks up the thread of speech this service, in speeding connections and 
1,408,195.57 1,616,155.: 1,261,182.’ 1 191.633 46 1 199.109 .457,518.23 | d id h ? P 
149. ; .798.01 2,038,722.17 906,561.97 1,039,247.32 she move 
Balance previous 1,642,067.50 100,350,000.00 s a hand and your voice is than 90% of the world’s telephones are 
1,145,554,763.41 1,143, 759,193.96 carried over high mountains and desert within reach of your Bell telephone. 
—1,177,835,453.72 —1,172,177,293.42 _1,262,633,330.49 sands, to moving ships, or to lands across 
Departmental $1.783.262.59 #2.38622113 §1,326.276.71 $1,497 895.26 the seas. London, Paris, Berlin—Madrid, AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
Emergency expenditures ....... 1,303.616.19 2.805,949.09 207-30 2.047.511 09 Rome, Bucharest Capetown, Manila, AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Trust and contributed funds........ 271,423.02 259.334.96 374,339.96 #729 865 07 91 .644.57 "162297 76 
Public debt expenditures........ coe. 2,158,614. 1,274,893.50 523 00 1.604.387 48466290 100.003'642.50 | 61 Breadwey, New York City 
1,170.239.484.47 1,164,563.872.61 1,151,267,024.75  1,143.759,193.96 1,147,971.115.27 | 


* Excess of credits (deduct). 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 
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The Auited States News 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
President of the United States 1801-1809 


“To inform the minds of the people and to fol- 
low their will is the chief duty of those placed 
at their head.” 


-LAST TO BE 


for the last six years. 


This is the twelfth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 
continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Luwrence over a network of radio stations 
These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they published . 


anywhere but in The United States News 


—— s EVALUATION of the dollar occurs not once 
ina lifetime but once ina century. In 1&34 the 
4 dollar was devalued by about 6 per cent. Con- 
vress last Spring delegated to the President 
ser er to devalue by not more than 50 per cent. Today 
the dollar is quoted in terms of foreign currencies at a 
discount of about 35 per cent. 

Clearly, if devaluation, which appears to be the gov- 
ernment’s tentative policy, comes about it will be not 
as incidental or relatively small as in 1834 but something 
far more epochal and revolutionar y than the whole mone- 


tary history of the world has witnessed since civilized | 


man began to exchange articles of worth for gold metal. 

The step involves far-reaching decisions. It ought not 
to be experimenti al or opportunistic. [t must represent 
the wisdom of matured judgment and expert penetration. 
There can be no wrong guess about it without running 
the risk of financial chaos from which it would take years. 
to emerge. 

Why, it is asked, is devaluation thought necessary ?: 
What is sought to be accomplished? What charts of 
experience are there to point the way and guide us? The 
record of European currencies after the war is all that 
modern times can tell us about the gy rations of currency 
and fluctuations in terms of gold. 
vestive of what we may expect now. 


To this day there are those 
who believe that failure properly 
to value the pound in 1925 left 
INVOLVED Great Britain in a‘ precarious 

position which forced her once 
more to suspend gold payments in September, 1931. All 
of Europe has lived on the quicksands of gold finance in 
the decade aiter the war and finally America has become 
involved in the meshes of monetary contusion. 
the other the strong nations have been dragged dow n 
from sound money policies to the dubious levels of man- 
aged currencies s and threatened as well as actual inflation. 


AMERICA 


The source of the present upheaval is an effort, of 


course, to adjust ourselves to the economic earthquake 
which began in 1914 and did not cease its tremors in 1918 
but kept on shaking the foundations of society and com- 
mercial intercourse until the final crash came in 1929 and 
rolled the big boulders of stability downhill to the lowest 
point, namely, August, 1932. The world could hardly 
have expected to spend hillions of dollars of future earn- 
ings in the form of exploding shot and shell on the west- 
ern front and to return to monetary equilibrium immedi- 
ately aiter. 

Something like $200,000,000.000 of capital was de- 
stroyed in the war. It was projected on the narrow base 
of less than $8,000,000,000 of total gold supply in the 
world. The school of thought which believes in the quan- 
tity theory of money has been arguing that there 1s a gold 
shortage. What they mean is that the public does not 
have confidence in the vast sums of money issued against 
a small amount of gold and that somehow the gold supply 
must be materially increased. 


Vv 


It cannot be done by-increased 


DEVALUATION production, intensive as are the 
MEANS DEBT efforts of gold miners today with 
REPUDIATION © attractive prices as a bait to them, 

New production comes slowly 
and, only over a period of time, does it send purchasing 
power of currency up as gold becomes more plentiful, So 
the mines cannot bring prompt salvation as often they 
have done in the past when there has been a lucky dis- 
covery of new veins of precious metal. 

The natural alternative of the quantity theorists is to 
urge that gold be made more plentiful through an increase 
in the uses to which every ounce of gold can be put. Thus 
if we have about $4,000,000,000 of gold in America and we 
suddenly say that an ounce shall be worth about $40 1n- 
stead of the customary $20.07 then we have doubled the 
value of gold. We have then made our $4,000,000,000 of 
vold worth $8,000,000,000. That is what is meant by 
devaluing the gold content of the dollar. 

Instead of using the same quantity of gold as we did 
before to make up a dollar, we use only half as much, 
This means that a half ounce does the work an ounce did 
before. It increases, to be sure, the value of gold but it 
also has the effect of sending prices, upward. For the 
world today, as of old, values its goods in terms of gold. 
And if we devalue by 30 per cent or by 50 per cent our 
eold content the expectation is that the price level will go 
up correspondingly, that more dollars will be paid for 


the facts are sug- 


One after 


UNCERTAINTY 


DOLLAR DEVALUATION—ITS PRO AND CON 


Once in a Century America Devalues Her Dollar---The Risks are Numerous and the Gains 
Doubtful, But the Urge Is Reduction of Debt and Higher Price Levels---Stabilization 
Preferred to Uncertainty---Gradual Process Better Than Sudden Change 


- 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


things we have to sell and that debts, remaining station- 
ary. will be paid off with the larger quantity of dollars we 
would now receive for our goods or services. 

When France devalued her franc by tour-fiiths a decade 
ago it was equivalent to repudiating four-fitths of her 
internal debt. She paid off her bonds with money that 
was one-fifth of the pre-war value. 


The United States government 


IS ECONOMIC has a public debt of about $23,- 
NECESSITY” A | 500,000,000 and this may go to 
GOOD EXCUSE? $27 000,000,000 before the end of 


the present fiscal vear. The de- 
valuation of the dollar by one-half would mean that the 
government would pay back in 50-cent dollars the debts 
it incurred at 100 cents per dollar in the last 15 vears. 
Presumably the debt would be cut in hali by the process 
of repudiation. This is opposed as a dishonest policy, as 
a breaking of faith with those who with their savings 
bought gold bonds in the belief that, whoever else might 
lack integrity, the great government of the United States 
would never go back on its written word. Germany made 
a scrap of paper of her treaty—she excused her course on 
the ground of military necessity. Devaluation is excused 
as a course made necessary by economic necessity. ‘The 
patient is supposed to be in extremis. 

Furthermore, since April, when we abandoned the gold 
standard, the dollar-has been left to founder. It is quoted 
ata discount in terms of the British pound and the French 
franc. It has been depreciated about one-third. If deval- 
uation of one-third takes place, it would constitute ratifi- 
cation of an existing fact. This is a customary prerequisite 
to the fixing of a devaluation point, provided, of course, 
the point has not been artificially reached and truly repre- 
sents the real value of the monetary unit. So, by devalu- 
ing the dollar either at one-third discount or even more, 
the price level is expected to rise and bring us back to 1926 
levels. That’s the case jor devaluation. 

The other side of the story is not difficult to vuilinies, 
It is insisted, first, that the dollar is not really at a dis- 
count at all, that if the President and Congress had not 
started us on the road to inflation, we should not have had 
a flight of capital. 


Something like $4,000,000,000 


of American money has fled to 


IS KEEPING turope since last April. The de- 
GOLD ABROAD vision of Americans to sell dollars 


and buy French frances or Swiss 
francs or British pounds sterling has madea great demand 
for foreign currencies and for several months has caused 
a constant selling of dollars. No wonder the dollar has 
grown weak and other currencies strong, though it must 
be said in fairness that the British pound and the Ameri- 
can dollar are both weak when expressed in French or 
Swiss frances. The price of gold has not gone up in the 
so-called gold countries. It has remained constant. But 
in London, expressed in either shillings or dollars, the 
price of an ounce of gold has increased by about 50 per 
cent. 

What would happen if-restrictions on export and import 
of gold were removed, if the dollar were permitted to find 
its own level without constant threats from the govern- 
ment to inflate the currency and with a determination to 
keep the budget unbalanced cannot be calculated in ad- 
vance. The fact remains that gold is due us from all the 
world for our exports but it isn’t coming home. As fast 
as payments are made abroad for goods we sell, American 
companies take their payment in francs or pounds but do 

‘not convert their balances into dollars as they normally 
have done. They are waiting anxiously for stabilization— 
the fixing of a definite value of the dollar in terms of gold, 
the way that currencies nave been measured in the settle- 
ment of international balances from time immemorial. 

Nobody has sufficient information upon which to base 
an accurate measurement of the value of the American 
dollar, not even the President or the brain trust or all the 
financial advisers who could be corralled to try to solve 
the problem. 


The true value of the dollar 
HONEST POLICY cannot be determined as long as 
BEST ALSO FOR artificial restraints are placed on 
GOVERNMENT the exchange of goods and the 


settlement of gold balances be- 
tween nations, both visible and invisible balances. How 
then can We arrive at even an approximation of the true 
value of the dollar? 


The way nations have alw avs done it—first, by interna- 


tional consultations so that exchange restrictions are 
gradually removed and so that trade flows back and forth 
again; second, by an announcement of the kind of stand- 
ard to be used in measuring exchange thereatter. 

It the government of the United States announced 
today its intention to resume specie payments at a certain 
date in the future and indicated within definite limits what 
its plans were with respect to the gold content of the dol- 
lar American capital would hurry home lest it get caught 
short. The rest of the world would begin seriously to 
consider revaluation or at léast an adjustment to the 
American standard. | 

It might conceivably happen that the dollar would re- 
turn to its old par value, that the balances in our favor 
would reveal the dollar intrinsically stronger than it has 
been since April, when we forced ourselves off the gold 
standard but not off the gold basis. Ii there is any pos- 
sible chance of a return to the old parity, the honest thing 


for the United States government is to try to achieve that 


result. An honest effort that fails will be forgiven where 


a deliberate avoidance of the right course will go down 
in history as a breach of faith. 


| 
DANGERS OF No administration dares to 

} take the risk of making the mone- 
A COLOSSAL tary history of America ‘chaotic 
MISTAKE 


lor the next decade. The people 

at the polls will exact reprisals. 
But there is little consolation in election reversals. They 
will not undo the damage of a colossal mistake. 

This, therefore, is not the time to devalue the American 
dollar.» It is the time to proclaim a policy of sound cur- 
rency, a heroic intention to resist the clamor for inflation 
and a heroic willingness to face with candor the fact that 
no nation any more than an individual can lift its head up 
and retain the faith of those from whom money is bor- 
rowed for fiscal purposes from year to year if the mone- 
tary record is dishonored by repudiation ,of solemn con- 
tracts. 

America has the capdcity to repay her debts. Twenty- 
seven billions is a big debt to pay off ina generation. But 
it can be spread over 60 vears. or even 100. Why should 
government securities bear a maturity date anvhow? 
British consols are perpetual. 
should be able to borrow at a lower rate of interest than 
it is paving today. And the repression of extravagance 
in so-called emergency budget expenditures can be far 
better: achieved than by increasing the public debt and 
service charges as We are doing today. 

There is no substituté for sound finance. no tricks or 
magic devices whereby national credit can be restored by 
repudiation. 

Revaluation of the dollar may prove absolutely desir- 
able as it was in 1834 as a means of adjusting the purchas- 
ing power of our currency to that in other lands, as a 
means of ratifying monetary facts. Ii the dollar is truly 
at a one-third discount, it can be devalued honorably at 
that point, but the American people will never be con- 
vinced of it until the government proceeds to let the dollar 


The American government 


find its level in the markets of the world without artificial 


control by officialdom, until measures are taken to balance 
the budget and to put an end to wasteful expenditure, 
until, indeed, the American dollar is based upon sound 

values instead of fictitious estimates that have grown out 
of a disequilibrium of our government's own making, 


Vv 


RACE TO DEBASE Nor can we overlook the fact 
that two can play the same game 
IF OUR DOLLAR as one in the world of gold ex- 
IS DEVALUED 
be content to let us have an ad- 


vantage. The race for debasement of currencies will then 
begin in earnest. France would be forced off gold in self- 
protection. Tariff increases would be applied against us 
to offset our margin or differential in foreign trade. We 
cannot devalue the dollar without dragging the whole 
currency world down to our level or even helow it. Ifthe 
world needs a new level. if we must find ways of issuing 
more currency against an increased supply of gold so as 
to regain confidence, it must be done on all sides, by all 
countries acting in unison. International understandings 
are essential to the establishment of any international 
standard that is once more to carry the trade and finance 
of the world. 

Stabilization of currencies has become a-world-wide 
problem requiring not the emergency opportunism of sec- 
tional or regional politics but the far-sighted cooperation 
that deties the temptations of political expediency. For 
the courage to do right is true statesmanship. 


ehange. Other countries will not 
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‘Stetetetets? 
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